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PREFACE. 
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As the art which forms the subject of 
this volume is sufficiently discoursed on, 
in the introductory matter prefixed to the 
system contained in the present work, 
it remains only to give an account of the 
originof this publication. _ 

The system, here presented to the ae 
lic, is that tanght by M. Von Fern- 
AIGLE; who, by the public exhibitions 
which He has given of the proficiency of 
some of his pupils, has excited a very ge- 
neral interest and curiosity as to the mne- 
monicart. The following pages contain, 
amidst various other matter, the sub- 
stance of fifteen of the Professor's lec- 
tures, on the application of the art to 
Chronology, Geography, History, Lan- 
guage, Systematic Tables, and Poetry and 
Prose; being the whole of one course 
with the exception of one lecture on 

AS 


— 
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Arithmetic and Algebra. This was omit- 
ted because the subject to w hich it relates, 
is so complicated in itself, as to render it 
impossible to give an intelligible account 
of it within the compass necessarily pre- 
scribed to this publication; and because 
the subject was not of such general in- 
terest or utility, as those which are here 
treated of. | | 

The Editor is not aware that any apo- 
logy is due to the Professor on account. of 
this publication. The principal peculia- 
rities of his system had found their way 
into pretty general circulation, by oral 
communication, before this work was con- 
templated: and the accounts which were 
thus circulated, like most traditions, were 
by no means calculated to give satisfac- 
tory or creditable notions on the subject. 

The Editor attended one course of 
lectures, and, after the example of several 
of his friends, took very copious notes. 
Finding, however, that the materials 
which he, had thus collected, were so 
confused and disorderly, as to be nearly, 
if not wholly, useless ; and being unwil- 
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ling that the time he had bestowed on the’ 
subject should become entirely without 
profit, he applied himself to draw. up 
these lectures in a more intelligible form, 
Jor his own use ; supplying, at length, the 
analogies and other illustrations to which - 
the lecturer had very cursorily and dis- 
tantly alluded. In this attempt, parum 
claris dare lucem, the matter swelled it- 
selfnearly to the contents of the following 
pages. *. 2 | et 
Several of his friends who had attend- 
ed the Lectures, were pleased to think 
that the subject had profited much in 
his hands; and that the science, thus il- 
lustrated and explained, was much more 
intelligible than it was in its original state 
of communication. ‘They accordingly 
urged him to publish this improved ac- 
count of the system, ‘as well for the be- 
nefit of those persons who had actually at- 
tended courses of Lectures, as of those 
who would be satisfied with such an ac- 
count of it:as is herein contained; With 
this request .he has complied, whether 
rightly or erroneously, it is not, perhaps, 
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for him to determine. On this subject 
he only wishes to add, that, however se- 
condary and derivative this undertaking 
may, at first sight, appear to those who 
have not attended the Lectures,—they 
who have attended them, will be able, (the 
Editoris confident,). to give him ample 
credit for originality. 


No expense has been spared in sup- 
plying this volume with appropriate en- 
gravings, together with the diagrams ne- 
cessary to illustrate the work, and which 
have been chiefly furnished to him by the 
kindness of his friends. 


In order to render this work as com- 
plete as possible, an account has: been 
inserted of the Pr incipal Systems of Ar- 
tificial Memory: and, accordingly, the 
public and private repositories of curious 
literature have been diligently searched 
for scarce books on this subject. 


Some instances of the extraordinary 
powers of Natural Memory conclude the 
volume: they have been inserted from 
a persuasion that they will be new to 
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many persons, and agreeable to all. In 
short, nothing has been omitted, which 
was thought capable of illustrating or 
giving interest to the subject; and it is 
hoped, nothing has been inserted, which 
the curious reader would wish to be sup- 
pressed. By 


Under these circumstances, the Editor 
_ takes leave of his readers, in full confi- 
dence, that whatever may be the success 
of his publication, he has at least deserv- 
ed well of them, in his intentions and en- 
deavours to promote their advancement 
in useful knowledge. 


Lonpon, | 
August, 1812. 
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ARTIFICIAL MEMORY. 


ANTIENT SYSTEMS. 


Menory, in the sense in which it is to be 
understood in the present work, (for it is not 
employed always in the same precise sense) can- 
not, perhaps, be better defined than in the words 
of Mr. Ducatp Srewart, “ It is that fa- 
culty which enables us to treasure up, and pre- 
serve for future use, the knowledge we acquire; 
a faculty (he adds) which is obviously the great 
- foundation of all intellectual improvement, and 
without which, no advantage could be derived 
from the most enlarged experience.” 

With the various metaphysical theories con- 
cerning Memory which have been advanced by 
different philosophers, we shall not pretend to 
meddle; as such an investigation would not 

-much assist our present. purposes, Whatever 
8 
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may be the relation in which the Memory stands 
to the other principles of our constitution, it is 
beyond all controversy, a most necessary and ex- 
_ cellent faculty: so much so, that, as Dr. 
Watts observes, ‘ all other abilities of the 
mind borrow from hence their beauty and per- 
fection; for other capacities of the soul are al- 
most disks without this. To what purpose (as 
the same eminent author inquires) are all our 
dabours in knowledge ‘and wisdom, if we want 
Memory to preserve and use what we have ac- 
quired? What signify all other. intellectual or 
spiritual improvements, if they are Jost as soon 
as they are obtained? It is Memory alone that 
_ enriches the mind, by preserving what our labour 
and industry daily collect. Ina word, there can 
be neither knowledge, nor arts, mor sciences, 
without memory; nor can there be any improve- 
ment ‘of ‘mankind -in virtue. or morals, or. the 
practice of religion, without the: assistance and 
influence of this power. Without memory,» the 
soul of man would: be but a ‘poor; destitite, 
naked being, with ‘an everlasting ‘blank spread 
‘over it, except the ‘einai idens 4 of prises 
moment.” if 
This faculty hn basher bait ‘in peels different 

degrees, in different.men.‘.‘Some,persons/possess — 
astonishing vigour, of memory, while others are 
deplorably deficient in. this faculty; or,; as Mr. 
Locke has beautifully expressed the same idea, 


we es 
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‘* jn. some persons, the mind fetning the chiens 
ters drawn on it like marble, in others like free-. 
stone, and .in. others, : little. better than sand.” 
Themistocles, the Athenian, indeed, .is said:* to 
have been, oppressed by the: strength and tenacity _. 
of his, memory,| and to have wished for the pos- 
session of the, faculty: of ‘oblivion, rather than an_ 
increase of the powers of ‘remembrance ; but it is 
more than. probable. that, in; this respect, if the 
anecdote be true, he stands an exception. from 
all the rest of mankind... Plenus rimarum sum, 
may be truly, and without reproach, said by al- 
most every man; with regard to his. memory : 
and that not only concerning matters: difficult to 
be retained, but even. concerning ee most ordi- 
nary occurrences of hifeio x ies 
To remedy this inconvenience; aa pees as 
effectually. as, possible, against: the mischiefs of 
forgetfulness, various artifices. have, at. different 
times, been resorted:to. Of. these, the topical 
memory of the antients stands first, both. in point 
of date and.of celebrity; and.as its. principles are 
very analogous to. those of the system’ ‘contained 
in this volume, we shall give some. account of the 
origin and general plan of that invention. And, 
as Prorsssor- BARRON, has already trodden © 
this path, no apology will be. offered to the reader 


-* Phutarch Apophth, 
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for presenting to him, that author’s very excel- 
lent account of the subject, prefaced by some 
of the ingenious remarks with which he has in- 
troduced it. | 
“The recollection * which ordinary memo- 
ries possess, appears to be resolvable into two 
principal sources, the vivacity of the impression, 
and association. * ** * * 
© But the principal expedient for assisting the 
memory is derived from, association. For in- 
stance, when I see a house, I naturally recollect 
the inhabitants, their manner of life, and the 
intercourse I have had with them. The sight of 
a book prompts the memory ofits contents, and 
the pleasure, or profit, I have received from the 
perusal of it. A view of the sea may suggest the 
idea of a storm, and the painful recollection of 
the loss of property, or of the life of a friend, 
by shipwreck. The act, then, of aiding recol- 
lection by association, is to connect thoughts re- 
mote, or abstract, with others more obviuus and 
familiar, that the recurrence of the latter may 
bring along with it the memory of the former. 
_ Thus the sight of my ring, which I cannot miss 
to observe, reminds me of the action, to suggest 
the remembrance of which I moved it from one 
finger to another. The ringing of the bell, or 


* Barron's Lect. on Belles Lettres and Logic, v. 1. p. 609. 
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the sounding of’ the clock, prompts the recol- 
lection of the business I had resolved to perform 
at these times. A glimpse of the first words of 
a paragraph, ‘ora page, introduces the recollec- 
tion of the whole: Ina word, we must connect 
the things we wish to remember with the imme- 
diate objects of our senses, that offer themselves 
daily to our attention, but particularly with the 
objects of our sight, the most vigorous and lively 
of all our senses, and of which the objects are, 
perhaps, more numerous than those of all our 
other senses put together. — 

“This theory is the foundation of all contri- 
vances which have been, or, perhaps, can be, 
employed to help recollection. It is the ground- 
work of the famous artificial memory of Simo- 
NIDES, a lyric poet, of the island of Ceos, one 
of the Cyclades, who flourished in the sixty-first 
olympiad, about five hundred and _ thirty-five 
years before the birth of Christ, and [who] is ce- 
lebrated by Cicero and QuincTiLiaN. Both 
these authors relate the following mythological 
incident, on the occasion which suggested the 
invention. Simonides was employed by Scopas, 
a rich Thessalian, to compose a panegyric on 
him for a certain sum of money ; was invited to 
a’ festival, given by Scopas to his friends, i in 
order to icheites it, but was sordidly refused 
more than half the stipulated compensation, —be- 
cause puzzled, perhaps, with the sterility of the 

BS | 
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principal subject, he had introduced a long epi- 
sode, amounting to half the poem, in praise of 
Castor and Pollux. Simonides soon found an 
avenger of the insult. He was immediately sum- 
moned from the company by two young men on 
horseback, supposed to be Castor and Pollux in 
disguise, who appeared to protect their favorite 
poet; and who, as soon as they had saved Si- 
monides, made the roof fall on Scopas and his 
company, bruising them so to death that not a 
lineament of them could be known. Simonides, 
by recollecting the manner in which they sat at 
table, was enabled to distinguish them, and to 
deliver them to their friends for burial. The aid 
which the recollection of the poet received, on 
this occasion, is said to have suggested the idea 
of an artificial memory. | 

“‘ The principle of the scheme of Simonides, 
is to transfer a train of ideas, the archetypes of 
which are not the objects of sense, and are, 
therefore, of difficult recollection, to another 
train which we cannot miss to recollect, because 
the archetypes are not only objects of sense, but 
objects of sight, with which archetypes we are 
perfectly familiar; or which may be placed 
actually before our eyes. Suppose then Si- 
monides were to.commit to memory a discourse, 
consisting of speculations concerning | govern- 
ment, finances, naval affairs, or wisdom, none 
of the archetypes of which could be made objects 
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of sense, at least, at the time of delivery; and 
‘to assist his recollection, he were to comiect the 
-series of ideas, in that discuurse, with a series of 
objects, which he could either place in sight, or 
‘with which he was so familiar, that he could not 
fail to recollect them; he would proceed in the 
followmg manner. He would take a house, for 
instance, either the one in which he might deli- 
ver the discourse, or another; with every part of 
which he was perfectly acquainted. He would 
begin at some fixed point of that house, suppose 
the right side of the door, and he would proceed 
round it in a circular line, till he arrived at the 
point from which he set out. He would divide 
the circumference of the house into as many 
parts as there were different topics, or para- 
graphs, in the discourse. He would distinguish 
each paragraph by some symbol of the subject it 
contained; that on government, by the symbol 
of a crown, or a sceptre; that on finances, by 
the symbol of some current coin; that on naval 
affairs, by the figure of a ship; that on wisdom, 
by the figure of the goddess who presided over 
it. He would either actually transfer, or sup- 
pose tranferred, these symbols to the different 
compartments of the house, and then all he had 
to do, in order to recollect the subject of any 
paragraph, was, either to cast his eye on the 
symbol during ‘delivery, or to remember upon 
what division the symbol was placed. The 
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memory, by this contrivance; easily ‘recalled the 
discourse. ‘The orator either saw, or could not 
fail to remember the compartments, because he 
was perfectly familiar with them. Neither could — 
_ he forget: the symbols of each paragraph, because 
they were no more. than hieroglyphical paintings 
of the sense. | 

“ In the place fe a house, we may assume, 
docnndine to Quinctilian, a public building, the 

walls of a city, a well known road, or a picture, 
to divisions of which we may refer our symbols. 
Metrodorus assumed the circle of the zodiac, 
which he divided into 360 compartments, equal 
to the number of degrees of which it consists, 
making a compartment of each: degree. 

*< Some people carried this art so far as to 
comprehend the words of a discourse, by con- 
structing symbols for each of. them, and refer- 
ring, in like manner, these symbols to compart- 
ments. This seems to have constituted nearly 
what we call short-hand writing, except that our 
short-hand writers oblige themselves to commit 
to memory the meaning of their symbols, and 
pretend not to refer these to any more familiar 
objects. Quinctilian accordingly observes, that 
this pretended improvement terminated in confu- | 
sion, and embarrassed, much more than it assisted, 
recollection. However much, therefore, he might 
prize the scheme of Simonides, he rejected this 
supplement as nugatory, or detrimental.” 
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Such were the origin and principles of the 
celebrated topical memory of the antients: from 
which source are derived all the various sys- 
tems of local and symbolical memory, that have 
been practised from the fourteenth century to the 
present time. As many of the treatises on this 
subject are extremely rare, we shall give the title 
of each, and occasionally notice their contents ; 
but we shall not attempta particular analysis of the 
early books, as the same principles will be found 
amply developed in those of a more recent date, 
from which copious extracts will be made. In 
some few instances, indeed, on account of its 
rarity, or usefulness, the whole work has been re- 
printed ; and, a slight sketch of the author’s life 
has, when practicable, been introduced. The 
articles thus noticed are all numbered; the books 
are chronologically arranged, according to the 
dates of their publication ; and the MSS. are re- 
ferred to that period in which their respective au- 
thors probably flourished. * 


i ne el 


* No parallel has been instituted between the various - 
systems of artificial Memory, and the New Art of Memory, 
presented to the public in this volume ; as, on this subject, 
it was considered better that the reader should form 
his own conclusions. — . 
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_ MODERN SYSTEMS 


Artificial Memory, 


- GHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED. 


tT. Thome bis clischaest Ars Memora- 
teva. MS. sil Ad cits 


Tus curious ee is No. 3744 in the 
Sloane Collection, preserved in the British Muse- 
um. It consists of three pages and a half of a 
- small duodecimo size, and treats of places, and of 
images or symbols to be arranged in the places; 
and, is evidently an attempt, though a feeble one, 
to form a system of topical memory, according to 
the plan of the antients. Bradwardin was called 
the Profound Doctor, and was born in Sussex, 
about the beginning of the fourteenth century. 
He was educated at Merton College, Oxford, of 
which he was proctor in 1325. Being called to 
court by Stratford, archbishop of Canterbury, he 
was made confessor to Edward HI. and presented 
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with a canonry of Lincoln, and also with the 
chancellorship of St. Paul’s, London. \ He ac- 
companied. the king in. his’ warlike expeditions ; 
and to his sanctity of life and: pious prayers, ‘the 
superstition of the age attributed much ofthe suc- 
cess attending the arms of that monarch. “His 
writings ‘were partly’ theological ; -and he. appears 
_to'have been one‘of ‘the most enlightened eccle- 
siastics of his age. ‘He’ gained , credit by 
his mathematical works. | 


2. Matheoli aes paciuiie “Artis: Me- 
morative,; 8°. 1470. [Bh, Tet.) 

- This work was often reprinted mM les nis 

years. 


3. Jacobi Pablioii Ars Aduolivine in- 
cipit feliciter, 4°. [bl tet.] 


4, In nova mirabilique ac perfectissima 
Memorie Jacobi Publicit, prologus 
Seliciter incipit, 4°. (Bi. Lebebocxe.c lind 


‘These two articles are without date, sien or 
printer’s name. “Panzer* has arranged No. 3. 
among the books printed at Cologne, by J ohn 
| Galdeuckel but does not assign any date to it. 


* Annales ahaa Lp. 343,'ea. setodons hve. 
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Publicius was the author of Ars conficiendi epis- 
tolas Tulliano more, printed in 1488; and of 
Artis Oratoria Epitom. Ars Epistolaris et Ars 
MEMORIA, printed in 1482. It is very proba- 
ble, then, that the article under consideration, was 
printed before the year 1482, and afterwards re- 
printed with the two other tracts of Publicius. 
The Ars Memorativa seems to have been the 
fountain from which every successive writer has 
taken copious draughts. It treats of the arrange- 
ment of places and the combination of images. 
Several wood-cuts are given, of the most rude and 
grotesque description, representing the alphabet 
by symbols taken from different objects. 


5. Ars Memorativa per Johannem Priiss, 
fol. Argent. 1488. [bI. Iet.] 


6. Petrus Colonia, Ars Memorativa, 4°. 


[BI tet. ] 


No. 6. consists of eight leaves, with several 
badly executed wood-cuts, evidently the produc- 
tions of a very early period. It is without date, 
place, or name of the printer. The arms of 
Cologne occupy the whole of the last page; 
from this circumstance, and from the addition 
of the author, it may be inferred that the work 
was printed at Cologne. The address to the 
reader notices the attempt of Publicius, and ex- 
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jpresses the:author’s desire to form a-compendious 
view of the Art of Memory for the use of all 
persons. There is, of course, but little differ- 
ence between the schemes of Publicius, and Pe- 
-ter of Cologne. The wood-cuts, which are nu- 
merous, are interspersed with the letter-press, and 
are Intended to represent images of particular ob- 
jects; asa carpenter, by a hammer ; a siceseing 
by a shoe, etc.etc.. ca 


7. ree ‘Ars Memoric Neabded ats Bal- 
 douini Sabodiensis Medice Artis 
Doctoris Eximii, 4°. Paris, (bi. tet.] 


‘This article is without date, place, or name 
of the printer. “It is, in fact, a republication of 
Publicius, with some introductory rules, which 
are delivered in Latin hexameters, accompanied 
by @ prosaic comment and exposition. \Manget, 
ia his Bibliotheca ,Scriptorum. -Medicorum,* 
has | the following meagre information respecting 
this “venerable and illustrious Medical Doctor.’ 
* Baldovinus (Sabodiensis), De eo exstat, Ara 
memoria carmine cum glossis. Parisi, in 4°0 


8..Fenix Dani Petri. Rauenatis Me. 
morte magistri, 4°. Venetiis, Y491. 


 * Tom. 1. p. 224. 
c 
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9. Memoria Ars quePhenix inscribitur, 
8. Paris,. 1544. 


10. Phi seu Artificiosa Memoria CI. 

LV. D. et militis D. Petri Raven- 

_ natis Juris Canonici olim in Patavi- 

no Gymnasio Professoris celeberri- 
mt, 4°. Vicentie, 1600. 


In this work, the places and images are noticed 
at large, with various rules for forming, arranging, 
and combining them. If we would remember, 
says Peter, any particular circumstances, we must 
form some vivid imagination of the event, and'as- _ 
sociate it with the names of some “ pretty girls” 
of our acquaintance !! ! 


11. Jacobi Colinei Campani de Memoria 
-Artificiosa compendiosum opusculum. 
Impressit Ascensius, 4°.[ Paris]1515. 
Venundatur in Aedibus Ascensianis. 


_ [bt let. ] 


12. Nicholai Chappiisit de mente et me- 
moria lebellus utelissimus,.4°.. [Paris] 
1515. Venundatur ubi impressus : 


est in Aedibus Ascensianis. (01. tet.) 
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_ ‘The two preceding articles are little more than 

a repetition of the scheme of Peter of Ravenna, — 
with some observations on the theory of natural 
memory. They are both beautiful specimens 
of early typography, and have in the title a large — 
colophon [in wood] representing aroom of a 
printing office, in which are a compositor at work, 
a press, aman laying on the ink, and another 
working the press. — is. 


13. Congestorium Artificiose Memoria 
- Joannis Romberch de Kyrpse ;—opus 
omnibus Theologis, predicatoribus ; 
confessoribus, advocatis, et notarits ; 
medicis, philosophis ; Artiliberalium 
professoribus, Insuper mercatoribus, 
_nuntiis, et tabellaris pernecessarvum, 
8°. Venetiis per Melch. Sessa 1533. 
{bt. tet.] 3 


“This work abounds with the most curious wood- 
cuts; according to the title, it is intended for di- 
vines, preachers, confessors, advocates, notaries, 
physicians, philosophers, and professors of the 
liberal arts: it is also very necessary for mer- 
chants, messengers, and amanuenses. ‘The au- 
thor speaks of natural memory, its seat, etc. and- 
illustrates his observations by the. representation 
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of head, .on which the situations.of thought, fan- 
cy, etc. are.laid. down. with. great care. After 

having treated of the necessity:and-use -of. places, 
and images, of visible places and fictitious places,, 
the. author recommends the: fixing of certain places: 
upon the walls of the. different rooms. Of ashouse,, 
monastery, or other place ;, and, the better to re-- 
member the. situation of the places, puts symbols. 
there. A wood-cut is given with. the: symbol» 
for figures as high as 30, many of which repre- 

sent very accurately the outline of the figure... The 

alphabet is. represented in the same) way by.sym- 

hols; and, mone. instance, entirely by. birds of 
different species. _ 

Tn speaking of languages, i in order to fix the 
numbers and cases of nouns in the mind of 
the pupil, M. Romberch resorts to the- fol- 
lowing expedient. A’ naked map is: to personate 
the sngular'number. the nominative:case is to be 
placed on the head of this man, the genitive in 
his right hand, the dative in his left, the accusa- 
tve on his breast, the vocative on his middle, and 
the ablative on his:knees. Aman clothed gives the 
plural number, and the cases are to:be disposed. in 
the same.manner, a8 on the. naked. man, Two 
chapters are. devoted to the merchamts; inthe one,, 
they are’ instructed to. remember the weight and 
measure of their goods ; and in the other, the debts 
owing tothem, the bills, which they have to pay, 
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etc. etc. Three chapters are dedicated to gaming; 
one explains the: application of the art to dice, 
another to cards, and the last to chess. | 

_ Another edition of Romberch’s Congestorium 
‘was published at Franckfort, in 1602, 8°. Lo- 
dovico Dolci translated this book. into Italian, 
but gave ita dialogue form; it was printed at Ve- 
nice in 8°. 1562. 


14, DeMemoria reparanda, augenda, ser- 
vandaque lib. unus ; et de locali vel ar- 
tificiosa Memoria lib. alter Guill. 
Grataroli, 8°. Rome, 1555. 


_ A prior edition of this treatise was printed at 
Basle in 1554, with Grataroli’s Opuscula, which 
were all corrected by himself... Many other edi- 
tions followed, anda translation into English was 
made by William Fulwod under the following 
title. 


15. The Castel of Memorie: wherein is 
conteyned the restoring, augment- 
ing, and conseruinge of the Memo- 
rie and Remembrance, with the 
safest remedies, and best precepts 
thereunto in any wise apperteining : 
made by Gulielmus Gratarolus Ber- 
gomatis Doctor of Artes and Phy- 

£3 
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seke. Englyshed by William Ful- 
wod. The Contentes wherof ap- 
peare in the Page next folowing. 
Imprinted’ at London in Fileete- 
streete by William How, weir 
at Femple barre. (bt. tet.]* 


THE EPISTLE DEDICATORIE. 


~ Toy the: Right Honorable; the Lorn ResERr 
DUDLEY,, Maister of the Queenes ‘Maiesties horse, 
Knight of the most noble order of the Garter, 
and one of. the Queenes. Maiesties priuie. coun- 
cell, William Fulwod, hastely wissheth long life, 
“with; enerease of Gedly honour: and. eternall fe- 
licitie. 


SITH noble Maximilian — 
king of Boemia: 

Defended hath this worthy worke, 
in Latin toungue (I say) 


~ *An earlier edition of this work is noticed ‘in the Cen- 
ura, Literaria, vol. vii..p.209. After the line in the title 
-of this edition, ‘’The contentes,’ etc. there is a cut of the 
Printer’s sign with the motto pest tenebras lux: * Printed 
at, London by Rouland Hall,. dwellynge in Gutter-lane, at 
the signe of the Half Egle and the Keye, 1562, 12°” The 
‘address to the reader is dated Nov. 20, 1562. The date 
‘to the edition from which our extracts have been made, is 
placed at the end.of the ‘address, and is 20 Noy, 1573. 
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Sith that also the Godly Prince, 
Edwarde, our late good king ; 

Im Frenche the same accepted hath . 
as aright neadefull thing, | 


I thought therefore my duty was, - 
(most honorable Lord :) 

‘Some worthy captaine now to. chuse,. 
‘who with benigne accorde 


da Englishe would vouchsaf to saue- 
This Castell from decaye: 

Protecting it from enuious toungs, 
that run at large alway. 


But whom might I rather electe 
my Patrone now to bee: 

Then one who doth most men.excell _ 
in perfect clemencie, . | 


Pe = fad 


Receaue therfore (O worthy Lorde) 
an humble heart and true: 
Protecte also the Patronage, 
which I submit sto’ Ma 


And graunt that these any Ghee 
may. passe vnder your name : 

"Sith that this worke descendeth hath 

from Princes of great fame. 


For though that all Forgetfulnes 
bee banisht from you quite: 

Wet hope I that this Treatise shall 
your- -hotior much: delite. 


Considering well the worthines: 
of perfecte Memorie: 

And what effecte it furnisheth, 
in all affaires. For why? 


Lyke'as Oblivion is the losse’ 

of high renouned Actes, 
And causeth many worthy wightes 
 forgoe bothe ‘fame and factes. 
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Lyke as it is an eating moth 
and soore corrupting rust : 
Abasing thinges of noble state 

no better then to dust. 


" Lyke as it is a chaos great 
confusedly compacte: 
Wherin all thinges bothe good and bad — 
haue true proportion lackt. | 


So Memorie doth still preserue 
eche thing in ‘his degree: : 
And rendereth vnto euery one 
his doughtie ‘dignitie. 
So doth it pourge eche man’s estate, 
and scoureth it full bright: 
Wherby appeares as in a glasse 
his liuely shining light. ‘ 


So doth it gite and attribute . 
to good things good reporte: 
To bad likewise as they deserue 

Jn iust and equall sorte. 


Iudge. 


How can the Iudge aust: judgement geene 
except: hee cail to minde: 

The matters hanging diuersly, 
the truth therby to finde? 


Preacher. 


How shall the Preacher well recite | 
his matters orderly: 

if that hee bee forgetfull of 
his places what they bee? » 


Capitaine. 


How can the Captaine well conducte, 
his souldiours in araye: 

Or else preuent his ennemies, 
If Memorie hee away. 
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Marchaunt.. +; ” 


How shall the Marchant safely keepe 
his reckninges from decay: 

If his Remembraunce should him faile, 
thoughe writing ‘beare great sway ? 


Lawyer. 


How can the Lawyer pleade his cause 
before the Tustice seat: 

If hee his clients-matters-skall 
at any time ei tae 


Husbandman.. 


How shall the housbandman itatiee 
all‘seasons to obserue® 
if-hee do not.remember well, 
"or any wise do swerue: 
; ee ae ee 
‘Por what :helps §t good beckes: te Teadey 
or noble: stories: large: 
Excepte a_perfecte Memorie, 
do take’ therof the rier soe 


‘what sl it most worthy thing 
* to see; or else to heare: 
Afthatthe same come in‘atthe one} - 
-.and out-at the othereare?  . . 


| Why’? then’ the matter is so'playne,. 
.. that neede (a perfecte ground ;) _ 
Doth vs compell to say no lesse, — 
when truth 3s truly found. 


Therfore briefly thus to conclude 
take Memorie away: 

‘What is a man? what can oadiie 
or el what can hee say ? 


Restore a same to him. again, 
in full integritie : 

3t-will-him soone-reduce-in-deedey 
to all felicitie. 
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Wherin God graunt your honour may, 
long here with vs endure: 

And afterwardes in heauens hie, 
Among the Angels pure. 


Amen. 


Your Honours most humble 
William. Fulwod, 
——— 
The Translator to the Reader earnestly desireth 
Grace, Mercie, and Peace. 


AMonGsT other there be twoo seueral causes 
«good Reader) whieh instigated meeto enterprise and 
publish the translation hereof. Partely, because of 
mine owne.exercise and commoditie. But chiefely 
and especially, for the commoditie, vtilitie, and 
profite of my natiue country. The advancement 
and benefit wherof euery man is bounde both by 
nature and conscience to studye for, by al meanes 
possible to the vttermost of his power: and for 
that purpose to distrybute according to the gretnes 
or smalnes of the talent mynistred and lent vnto 
him:* to the ende that the same (bee it neuer so 
little) if it may in any wise profit, do not remaine 
in him as dead and frustrate, but rather that it be 
bestowed forth to encrease and fructifie. Consi- 
dering in deede that as (Plato saith) Non solum 
nobis nati sumus, ortusque nostri partem patria 
wendicat, partem parentes, partem amici. 


* Matt. 35. Luke 19. 
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Accepte therefore in good parte (gentle Reader) 
my labours such as they bee: wherin if thou shalt 
finde any thynge, eyther not easie to bee come by, 

or obscure and dark to thyne vnderstandinge : (as 
perchaunce in artificiall Memorie) thou ‘must dili- 
gently and circumspectly often peruse the same, 
which if at the lengthe thou canst not vnderstand, 
do not therfore opprobriously contemne it, but 
rather aske councel at some other: for non cuius 
homini contingit adire Corinthum: or else re- 
paire to easier and plainer, wherof there is in this 
little treatise great aboundance to the same effect, 
what so ever it bee: for I have not presumed to 
lesson mine Authour, and therefore report me 
fauourably. In which doing thou shalt styll en- 
corage and prouoke mee to further paines, I trust 
to thy furtherance and the glorie of almighty god 
the Father, the Sonne, and the holy Ghost: to 
whom bee laude and praise world without end. 


Amen. 
This xx. of Nouember. 1573. 


Lege & perlege 
Ne quid temere. 
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(00) 9) PEE BOOKES: 
:Werdicte, 5°) ath a BAN 


: “KC Castell strong I dob present ; 
| teyell furnished and sure: 
_ -Manited eke with Armoure bent 
For ever to endure. | ; 


‘Which hitherto long tirte hath bew 

. In. (Limbo .patrum) hidde, , 

k But now at last may here bee seene, 
“Prom daungers mentoridde: 


> Proctring them.a perfect state.® - 
And safe securitie, 


ar “Wherby they may fynde out ‘the gate 
pf _-Of wisedome’s Tomi For-why'!? — 
re 4 - 


Hee that hath lost his Memorie, « 
‘By mee may itrenewe: 
-And hee that wyll itamplifie) oy n>” 
Shall find instructions trewe. _ 


And hee that will still-keepe the same; 
That it shall not deeay: a; 

By mee must learne the way to frame, 
And my preceptes obey. 


Lo here yee see my fall effecte: H 
And that I doe entende - 
' Fhe secretes therof to.detect, 
That ther py wit es pay mende. 
ay ¢ 
fee Tudge mee, © 
As Lam woorthie. 


* Sapi. 6, 8. and 18, 
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. The Castel of Memorie is divided into seven’ 
chapters. The first ‘ declareth what memorie 
is, where tt florisheth, how profitable and ne- 
cessarie té is. The second ‘ conteineth the’ 
chiefe causes wherby. the memorie is hurt, with - 
their signes and cures:’ and, in'treating of moist: 
and.cold brains, concerning the ‘ meates forbid- 
den the pacient,’ there: are the follownte curious 
directions : : 

*¢ Let them also forbeare Marow (which is in 
bones) Cranes fleshe, fishe, especially if it be 
clammy and nourished in diches or holes, colde 
pot. herbes, milke, cheese, especially much, or 
naughtie; fruites. moist and not'ripe or often, 
but sometimes they maye eate sharper: or tarter 
meates, chiefly. in the winter, as Garlike, Peni- 
royall, or Calamint, Capers being watered; 
mustard is praised of Pithagoras, they must eate | 
little and speciallye at supper: they must drink 
no water, except it be sod with hony, or cinna- 
mon, or some other pleasant spices. ‘They must 
abstein from ouer mutch sléepe, arid not to 
sleepe in the daye time, nor upon the nioddle of 
the head, nor upon’ to mutch'fultes of meate: 
let them also take heede of ouer great’ watch- 
inges, for it weakeneth the spirite, and” resolueth. 
it, and stuffeth the Head.” 

The third: chapter“ sheweth the principat 


endamages of the memorie in’ what sorte, so 
Dp ‘ 
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euer they bee.’ The: fourth ¢ telleth lykewise 
the. perticular helpes of the Memorie.” ‘The 
fifth ‘ comprehendeth certain best approued and 
chosen: medicinable compounded remedies and 
preseruatiues greatly encreasing the Memory ; 
and containeth a receipt to make ‘ Pilles that are » 
good for a languishing braine, especially in aged 
and olde folkes,’ ‘ an odoriferous or sweet smell- 
ing aple for the memorie’—‘ a comforting water 
or lee, for the washing of a colde and moist 
head, also it helpeth the Memorie, and it must 
be of , the ‘ashes of Twigges, or of an oake’— 
Another, and another follow. _ ‘The sixth chap- 
ter ‘ expresseth Philosophicall Judgements, 
Rules, and Preceptes of Remembraunce ;’ these 
are. twenty in mampers ; othe. nineteenth is as 
follows: . 

Nae For the recreation aE * your tala and "i re- 
storing of your strengthes, you must not flye to 
fylthie. and dishonest things, but you shall bring it 
to passe by changing of your studie: for it is better. 
somewhat to refresh your. mynde, then altogether 
to lose it. . Yea, also the plaies, pastimes or en- 
terludes of Christians ought to be sage and ho- 
nest. ‘Therefore after earneste and graue studies 
you, muste repaire to lighter and easier, as to 
Histories or Musicall exercises, for it restoreth 
the. strength and norisheth the conuenient reste, 
and also vertue is of more power after leasure 
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and rest. ‘There be some that had rather play, 
the which indeede is graunted and permitted, so 
_ that the playe bee’a play and not: an ‘earnest or 
sad thinge, and let it be shorte, honest; without 
deceite hurt or couetousnes.. The Chestes playe 
(a Treatise whereof I lately translated into Eng- 
lishe) dothe moue and stire up the wit, but in 
the same is often bestowed to much tyme and 
studye, the which ought to be better applied. 
The baule or Tenyce play, doth also profite the 
hole bodye (But above all the noble exercise of 
Shooting in the long Bowe is most commenda- 
ble) walking abroad is good chieflye: for. the 
heade; but it is better to dispute together walk- 
inge up and downe and mouing the handes. 
This recreacion of the minde ought not to be 
daily nor often, and especially it must not be 
used at the hours or tyme of study.” - 
The seventh chapter ‘ entreateth in févve 
-woordes of locall or artificiall Memorie.’ 
“ Artificiall Memorie is a disposyn or placing 
of sensible thinges in the mynde by imagination, 
-whereunto the naturall memorie hauing respect, is 
by them admonished, that it may be hable to call 
to mind more easely.and distinctly suche thinges 
as are to bee remembred : and (as Cicero sayth 
in hys seconde to Herennius) it consisteth of 
places, as it were, of waxe or tables, and of 
images, as of figures and letters. For so it 
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commeth to passe that such thinges, as we haue 
heard or Jearned, we reherse agayne, euen as 
though »we reade them: Nor it skilleth not 
muche whether we begynne at the first, or at the 
laste. The places themselves must be set in 
order, ' for, yf there be a confusion in them, it 
foloweth of necessitie, that al the reste must be . 
'disordred. And it behoueth also that there be 
many places, that manye thinges maye be placed 
by the same exercise and practise. Cicero 
judged that there should be an hundreth in num- 
ber. Thomas Aquinas thought it good to have 
mo. [more]. For these places many have 
searched by divers and sundry artes. Metro- 
dorus found oute three hundred and sixtie places 
of the x11 signes in the whiche, the sunne 
goeth his course: because the Astrologers do 
deuyde the Zodiacke mto so manye degrees. 

“< Cicero inuented a certayne familiar house, se- 
‘uered or parted into manye places, and he thought 
it good that we shoulde deuise after euerye fyfte 
place, either a golden hande or some other dis- 
tinction, wherby the one might be discerned 
from the cther, and also in them to obserue.a 
stedfast and usmouable order, that wee might 
alwayes enter in and go out at the right syde. 
Another Author, not unskillful, fayned places 
by certayne lyuing creatures, and deriued their 
erder out of the Latyne alphabet, in suche sorte 
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‘that euery one of their names shoulde: beginne 
with some one of euery letter: euen as if these 
were the names: an Asse, a Beare, a Cat, a 
‘Dogge, an Elephant, a Foxe, a Goate, a Horse, 
a Jaye, a Kyte, a Lyon, ' a Mule, a Nyghtingale, 
an‘ Oule, 2 Partridge, a Quaile, a Rabbet, a 
Sheepe, a Throstle, a Unicorne, Xystus'the Phi- 
losopher (who wrote of these) Hyena, Zacheus. 
‘He deuyded all these into fyue places: into the 
‘heade, into the fore feete, into the bealye, into 
‘the hynder féete and the tayle, for this order na- 
ture herself ministreth, neither can the wit be 
confounded in counting or reckenning them. 
Hauing thus gotten then an hundreth and fyftene 
places, he graued in them the Images of thinges 
worthye of memorie, and also he commaunded 
that many thinges should bee written by the 
mynde or wit in the face of him that speaketh, 
in the heares, in the forehead, in the eyes, and 
so to descend downewarde to the feete. But me 
thynketh it a verye easye thinge to deuise and 
‘immagine not onlye an hundreth but also infinite — 
places, seeing no man is ignorant of the situation 
of the citie where he was borne, or in the which 
he hath long dwelled. aot. 
“ Therefore when the mynde entreilt't in at the 
gate, whiles it considereth the diuersitie of wayes, 
directing and leading to diuers countreyes, and 
whiles it remembreth frendes houses, publike 
D3 
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dwellinge places, palaces, or.common places of 
Judgment, it shall fynd out a maruelous number 
of places. . _Hereto also it. maye imagine great 
courtes, or places. of larger roume, wherein it 
may deuise as great a number of places as it, list- 
eth, so that euery thing may be written therein 
that he will haue. _ fil 
_** And because the teaching by examiplea Is 
briefe and effectual, nowe will I put forth some 
examples, to the end that thereby the matter 
may be_ the better percieued. I will put. forth 
an example of tenne, and consequently by the 
proportion | thereof shall be deuised the example 
of a thousand. we cited Si 
« And therefore I take or Fae a pies and 
-emptie house, to the which you .muste not go 
often but seldome, and appointe or sette. the 
fyrst place which is at. the doore, three. foot 
distant from the doore. Let. the seconde place 
be twelve or fyftenne foote distant from that, as 
for example let there be one corner or angle, 
Let the thyrd place be distant from the seconde 
even as many or twelve foote, and there may be 
perchance, another corner, or a middest betwene 
the first and the second corner. The fourth shall 
beacorner.. The fyft shall be a corner, distant 
by as muche. The s syxte likewyse : and the hall 
beyng finished, you shall enter into one chamber, 
and immediately within the doore you shall note, 
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or appoynte the seuenthe, ‘and afterwarde, in the 
fyrst corner of the chamber the eyght, and in the 
second corner the nynthe, and in the thyrd the 
tenth with his dystaunce. And yf you wyll hawe 
any more places, goe outof the chamber, and 
so marke or note the ether eer eee 
tionally. 
‘¢ But yet remember that the dystaunce vihych 
is geuen is moderate and conuenyent, but yf 
there be not found so great dystaunce, but a 
lesser euen' unto eyghte, or to lesse euen unto 
fine foote, yet should it be tolerable. As con- 
cernynge the temple, it oughte to be such a one 
as must not be much frequented, especially of 
yourself to the ende’ that you be not confounded 
or troubled with the multitude of the fygures or 
' Images. These places ought to be memorable 
and remoueable with ones hand, for the corners 
are not places, but fyxed images sette and placed 
in the corners, uppon the which (euen as upon 
paper), are painted other fygures, which may be 
put out euen as letters upon paper. As for 
example, the firste place is marked or known 
by * * * in setting * * * in his place. The 
second by a salue boxe, setting there also a'salue 
boxe.’ The iii by a morter putting it there. The 
fourth by a pestle. The fyfte by a pair of 
writing Tables. The sixte by a hares foote. 
The seventh by a Searcer. The éight by a 
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bagge..'The ninth ‘by a lofé of waxe. The 
tenth by the Canes of Cassia. » And these names 
must be kepte alwaies in mynd and ‘the places — 
from fiue to fiue, that the quinaries or fyfte 
places may alwaies be’had in memorie. Of the 
distance there is enough spoken. Yet note that 
you may passe to fiue and thirtie and not be- 
yonde, leste’ there should chaunce a nisi in 
‘the images. Dts OAT TAL CAR” (Be 

“And bee it spoken even likewise of the 
quantitie as touching the height, that there be 
not manye of a height, but from fyue euen unto 
eleven foote.. And let enery’ fyftie place ‘be 
‘marked, as it is sayde of the order. ‘The qualitie 
also must be noted, that they’be not to light, 
nor to darke, nor to much frequented. Let us 
come to the Images which are the thinges that must 
be places: the Images whiche bee knowen unto 
‘us, ought to be so set in these places with such 
mouinges, that by them we maye call thinges to 
remembraunce.’ For example, I would remem- 
ber twentye names, I will do thus: In the fyrste 
place, I will set the Images of Peter, one whom 
I well knowe, with an * * * full of water in hys 
hande, the whyche he shall power upon James 
one also well knowen unto me: ‘and so by this 
notable act, I shall remember these twoo, and 
so place in my remembraunce these twoo names. 

“In the seconde place I wyll put Henrye 
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who is unto mee verye well knowen (for these 
fygures must be exactly knowen that they maye 
quickelye come into ones Memorye) who shall 
put his hande into a Boxe and pull out the salue, 
and therwithal to besmyer Steuen, one also 
whom I do very well know. 

«© Inthe: — place I will set Wylliam, one 
whome I knowe-slso, who shall take out of the 
morter a playster, and shall put it upon Fraunces 
face : or inuentinge some other mad iestes and 
toyes, whereby the memorye maye bee confyrmed 
to beare awaye suche lyke names. 

© And so in lyke manner proceede with the 
rest. , 
- Lykewise if I woul remember any man 
and also his acte, I will imagin him and the 
_ doyng of his acte; as, if I would remember one 
eating of figges, then I will imagine that with a 
fizge, he did some mery or strange thing. 

- Grataroli next treats of figures, and gives the 
five following rules concerning them. 

“ The fyrste is that the fygure do moue either 
to laughter, compassion, or admiracion, for one 
may soone fynde a figure that styre up and moue 
the affection of the Soule. 

« An example hereof is this, if I should sette 
or place in the mouthe of a mad Asse, the head 
of Antonye to be almoste bytten in pieces, the 
blood to gushe out of him, and that he asketh 
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vhelpe, ‘and: holdytige up: his “hances eryeth out : 
for it cannot bee but that when’ I woulde, I 
shoulde see him with the eyes of my mynde, and 
declare or express Antony to him that should ask 
sorenquire for him. © PO i Rill 

“« Another is, that we should fect heli: 
othe dyke by the: hike, or by the contrary, or else 

‘by the »proprietie therof.. An example of the 
fyrst is, as. if I were about to place the name of 
Galene, I should write the name of some’ other 
excellent physition, whose authoritie (as neere as 
may be) is eyther equall or lyttle inferiour.. 

«An example of the seconde is, if 1 writ the 
name of an unlerned physition, if I describe 

‘Thersites, by Achilles, and the good for’ the 
euill ; or the foule by the fayre;) 9) * 

_ An example of the thyrde is, yf T represent 

Ouidius Naso, by a great nose: Plato, by 
large shoulders, Crispus by crysped or curled 
heares; and Cicero by Gelasinus., 999) 

“« The thyrde is, that wee accustome our- 
selues to: place thinges,'euen from our very 
youth, and that we encrease with dayly exercise: 
although that the teaching therof may helpe and 
profit euen them also that be elder.) = 

“ The habite, the perfectnes and dexteritye 
(I meane to practyse these thynges) is muche the 
more, if they.doe so place all thynges, whiche 
they shall either saye or do and also whatsoeuer 
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they heare in,communication or: talkinge. And 
they must. lykewise paynt and ‘graue the maners, 
gestures and tymes. «For in so doynge they shall: 
in a shorte space be, notably wel exercised. It. 
profyteth also to playe one with another, and to: 
goe about to excell hym that shall recyte many 
thynges, more. claire, ore ‘and. spedely 
then other... | . ) 

<< The fourth: is sa fia’ euery quinary or 
fyft. number of those thynges that are to be 
marked) we repeate agayne from the beginninge ' 
all such, thynges as, are alreadye noted for the 
repeticion of . things segue byyewetl greate 
utilitie and profyte. 

_“ The fyfte’ is, that-wee should wees 
thinges compounde with the scimilitude of simple 
thinges. As for example. Hee that will re- 
member. this sentence: Cicero contendeth with 
Hortenstus, shall. immagine. the »pease ‘called 
Cicer whiche complayneth of the barenes of the 
garden: for so. doth Cicer resemble Cicero and 
the Garden called Hortus doth represent Hor- 
tensius, and the. dna 08 the: een 
ifs etc. deg ; 

‘* Agayne you. dial not aerate that in eres 
or saa of the images or “freshers in their places. 
the thynge is alwayes to bee placed with a merye, 
a merueylous or cruell acte, or some other unac- 
eustomed maner: for’ merye, cruell, iniurious, 
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merueylous, excellently fayre, or exceedinglye 
foule thynges:do chaunge and moue the serces, 
and: better styrre uppe the memorye, when 
the mynde: is!) muche occupied about suche 
thinges. | 

» “ Also: the images are varyed by the transpo- 
sition and transumption of the letters: as if I 
woulde remember Nep,* I shall place a pen, 
and for a tyran, [Tyrant] a rauening wolf. It 
sufficeth therefore, that we have expressed a me- 
thode or compendious waye, the whiche whoso- 
euer foloweth shall easelye (so that exercise be 
not: lackynge) get and attayne’ the certeine and 
sure remembrance, of manye and sundrye thinges, 
as due occasion shall require: but as for the 
sluggish and. ydle; let them slugge and sleepe 
still, to. whome all thinges are displeasing.” 

At the conclusion of the seventh chapter * zs 
put an Epilogue of the foresayde thinges? 
This epilogue contains quotations from Erasmus, 
Plato, and Aristotle, and concludes:thus 

. Tt is verye good also to renewe andrehearse 
verye: often suche thinges as are commytted to 
the memorye, with an elegant Oration or a:sweete 
songe;. as:it!is heretofore declared, for pleasure 

is the :sauce‘of: thynges, the: foode: of love, the 


* A Herbe.so called. 
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. quickening ofthe wyt,. the nouryshynge of the 
affection and the strength of the Memorye,: «) 
wey The Soule »also..must be purged from 
“Bil thinges, that; It. aay be: filled with he 

thinges. | | 
_ & And we must himabls, déiire of God veith a 
faythfull prayer. to grant. us: his spyryte of wyse- 
dome and. _ knowledge,. for. our Lord Jesus 
Christes sake, to whome wyth the father and the 
holy ghost be all honor, laud, and glorye for 
_euer and euer. Amen.” 

On the back of the last leaf, “Meats taketh 


leave of her disciples ryt the etnenide eae 
nition. 


Memorie sayeth 


To hig that would me gladly gaine c: 
These three precepts shall not be vaine, poe 
~~ The first is well to ynderstand 
>... ‘The thing that he doth take in hand, ox) 
_ The second is. the same to place. 
7 In order good and formed Face, — 
~The thirde, is often to repeat 
~The thing that he ‘would not forgeat, 
 Adioyning to this castell strong, 
oi. , Great, vertue comes. er, it be pene na 


eet" RO 


A French translation oF Gratarol? s i caters 
on the Memory and ry Physiognomy, i Is extant: 
the following is the title as given by De Burs, 
and i it i is remarkable that this Is the only book 


E 
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which he has admitted sindes the head of Natu- 
ral and Artificial Memory. 


16, Discours notables des. moyens pour 
conserver et augmenter la memoire, 
avec un Traite de la Physionomie 
‘ou Jugement de la nature des hom- 
mes tire des traits du visage, et 
autres parties du corps; trad. du 
‘Latin de Guill. Gratarol, par 
_Estienne Cope, 16°. Lyon, 1586. 
_ OF. this book De Bure says, ‘ Petit Traité 
singulier, et assez recherché’ And CAiLLEAU 
in his Dict. vie ‘ Petit Traité singulier 
et peu commun.’ —‘ On préfere cette Traduction 
é original Latin? 

WILLIAM GRATAROLI was born at Berga- 
mo in Italy, in the year 1510. He was educated 
at Padua, where he took the degree of Doctor 
of Physic, and afterwards became Professor of 
the same science, and gained considerable’ dis- 
tinction. But, having embraced the Calvinistic 
doctrines on the persuasion of Peter Vermilli, he 
fled from Italy through fear of the inquisition, 
and retired to Marpurg, where he taught medicine 
for a year. He was, however, compelled to leave 
that place also, and repaired to Basle, in the 
hope of a better fortune,‘ and where, in fact, he 
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taught and practised his profession with success, 
until May, 1562, when he died at the age of 52. 
He was author of a great number of works, some 
of which are honorable to his talents; and 
evince a large share of knowledge, but in others 
he shows an attachment to the absurdities of 
the alchemist, much superstition, and opinions 
which do not imply a sound judgment. His 
works, besidés those which we have had occasion 
to mention, were, I. A Treatise on the Preser- 
wation of the Health of Magistrates, Travel- 
lers, and Students, i in Latin, published at Frank- 
fort, in 1591, in 12°.—-I. De Vini Natura. 
Cologne, 1671, in 8°.—III. He was the editor 
of a collection of various works of Pomponatius : 
Basle, 1565, in 8°. He had been the pupil of. 
this celebrated man, and adopted some of his 
notions.—IV. Vere Alchymia Artisque Me- 
tallice. Doctrine, etc. fol. Basil, 1561.—V. De 
pradictione rerum naturarumque hominum 
etc—VI1. De Temporum omnimoda mutatione, 
etc. * | 
“¢ It cannot be denied (says Bayle) that Gra- 
taroli was a public-spirited.man, since he not 
only sought remedies that might be useful to 
magistrates, but also those that are proper for all 
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* Bayle, Dict. Hist, art. Grataroli. 
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sorts of travellers. He did not forget studious 
men ; for he endeavoured to enable them to pre- 
serve their health, and strengthen their memory. 

A man, who would supply their necessities on 
this account, would deserve divine honours in 
the republic of letters, in which MEMORY is 
| almost | as necessary aS BIKE.” 


17. Artificiose Memoria libellus, autore 


Joann. Spangenberg, Aterd. o" 
Witebers, 70. 


18. Artis Memorie, seu potius Reminis- 
 centia pars secunda, Authore Joh. 
Sp. Herd. Francof: 1603. >. 


’ This is a very useful manual, and is intended 
2 principally for tyros in the art. It unfolds, by 
question and answer, the principles of former 
writers on the subject, and is equally remarkable. 
for perspicuity and brevity. ‘This small tract is 
included in the Gazophylacium Artis Memoria, 
published in 1610, under the title of Erotemata 
de Arte Memorre seu a rapper siti etc. 


19. “Geist Reokselit Thesaurus Arte ft. 
_ closee Memoria, 4°.. Venet, 1574, 
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20. Tordano Bruno de wnbris Idearum, 
Paris, 1582. 


41, Artificiose Memorie Libellus, He 
thore ‘Thoma Watsono Oxonienst, 
Juris Utriusque studioso. MS. 
1583. 


This manuscript i is No. $731 in the Sloane 
Collection, preserved in the British Muséum. Te 
is divided into fifteen chapters, the titles of 
which are, 

1. Autoris Prologomenon et Methodus. 2. De 
Memoria et Reminiscentia. 3. De wielivsa 
Naturali. 4. De Artificiosa Memoria. 5. 
De Duplict locorum generé. 6: De Legibus 
locorum. 7. De Imaginibus. 8. De Ima: 
gine rei pyre 9: De Imagine rei cont- 
posite. . Quales esse debeant imagines. : 
11, De seen 12. De Verborum memoria. 
13. De praxi artis memorative et objectorum 
varietate, 14. De Utilitate localis MEMOTER 
15. De hujus artis acquisitione.. 


If I wish to remember five objects, (says Mr. 
Watson) asa stone, a tree, a fish, a bird, anda 
horse, I take some spacious wall well-known to 
me, and make five great divisions; in the first, I 
see a door; in the second, a. window ; : in the 
third, a chest ; in the fourth, an iron hook; in 

E38 
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the fifth, a large pe or fissure. The stone 
must be large enough to fill up the whole dvor- 
way; the tree has taken root, and almost con- 
ceals the window by its branches; the fish is ly- 
ing hid in the chest ; ; the bird is seizing the iron- 
hook with his beak, and is endeavouring to tear it 
from the wall; the horse has put his tail into the 
fissure, and is Wea there. By these means, the 
‘objects, and.their numerical situation are perma- 
gently, remembered :. other divisions of a wall 
‘are given; one into $2, and the other into 100 
cumpartments; the first is reckoned, by eights, 
and the latter by tens, CY dteatn 

_The connection of the ieee images i is con- 
sidered of great importance, and the following 
jllustration is given. If I wish to remember 
(continues the author) a man, a horse, a stone, 
a fire, a hog, and a tree, I must say, that the 
man finds a horse and seizes it by the tail; the 
horse is biting a large stone, from which fire is. 
elicited by the teeth of the animal; this fire 
burns.a hog, ‘which had approached too near the 
horse; the hog, mad with pain, runs against the 
tree, aid overthrows it. | pal 

Anxtio yy Woop, in his Athena Oxonien- 
ses,* affor ds some information respecting this 
: author. ape ee 


’ Vol. I. col. 262, 263. - 
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“Tuomas WATSON, a Londoner born, did 
“spend some time in this University, notin Logic | 
and Philosophy, as he ought to have done ; but 
in the smooth and pleasant studies of poetry and 
romance, whereby he obtained an honourable 
name among the students i in those faculties, Af- 
terwards 1 retiring to the. metropolis [he] studied 
the common law at riper years, and for a diver- 
‘sion wrote,. Ecloga in obitum D. Franeisci 
Walsingham Esq. aur. Lond. 1590. Aminte 
Gaudia, Lond. 1592, written in Lat. Hexa- . 
méter, and dedicated to the incomparable. Mar ry 
Countess. of Pembroke, who, was a patroness ¢ of 
his studies. He hath written other things of that 
nature, or strain, and something pertaining to 
pastoral, which I have not yet seen, and was. 
highly valued among ingenious men, the. latter 


end of Q. Elizabeth,’ Hae yee ime tae 
chi} g43 via pe \hykaa FS 
- 22. Jordano Bruno de Imaginum, ef 
Idearum compositione.ad omnia in- 
ventionum, eb Memorie genera tres 
hb, 08°. Franc. 1594. 


23. J oa. eke Alberti de agen th 
Bou 1991, in 
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| 24, Ars Reminiscendi Joan. Baptiste 
ig Porte Neapolitans, 4°, Neap. 1602. 


Ports, like the authors already noticed, treats 
of ‘places and images; he also advisés the pupil 
to commit poetry to memory, by forming ideal 
representations of the language, and placing them 
in’ order. He exchanges fizures for symbols, 
atid represents a'cipher bya globe; 1 by a knife ;. 
@ by a sickle; 3 by a bow; 4 by a chopper; 5 
by a serpent ; 8 by a pair of spectacles 5 9 by a 
crosier, etc. etc. Letters are also represented. 
by symbols, and two alphabets. are given ; ; in 
the one, the letters are formed from various 
objects; and in the other, from different po- 
sitions of the human body. — 

Joan Baptist Porta was a Neapolitan 
gentleman, who acquired celebrity by his appli- 
cation to polite literature and the sciences, espe- 
cially those of mathematics, medicine, and’natu> 
ral history. He often held at bis house meet-. 
ings of literati, when they discussed the chi-. 
merical secrets of magic. ‘The Court of Rome, 
apprised of the object pursued by this little aca~ 
demy, prohibited him from holding its meetings: 
Porta then cultivated the Muses, and composed: 
several tragedies. and comedies, which were re- 
ceived with some success. His. house was al-. 
ways the retreat of men of letters, and of foreign- 


4 
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ers, who admired the merit of Porta. He died 
in 1515, aged 70. years. We are indebted to 
Porta for the invention of the Camera Obscura. 
His works are, |. A Treatise on Natural Magic. 
2, A Treatise on Physiognomy. 3. De occultis 
Litterarum notis ;'a treatise on the art of con- 
cealing our thoughts in writing, or of discover- 
ing those of others. 4. Phytognomonica, seu 
- Methodus cognoscendi ex inspectione vires abdi- 
tas renee ret. 5. De Distillationibus.* 


25. F. Hieronymi Marafioti Davstivenne 
Calabri Theologi De Arte Rem- 
. niscentic, per loca, et imagines,, ac 
per notas et figuras in manibus posi- 

tas, 8°. Frane. 1602. 

Places and i images a are the en of Marafioti’ s 
system, but instead of putting. the i images upon 
the walls of a house, they are placed i in different 
parts of the hands, both on the back and i in the 
palm’ of the hand.” By this mode a high number. 
of places. and images is obtained: This tract 
was réprinted in».1610, in: the Gazophylacium 
Artis Memoria. 


d ° 7 DP ute sd - * “ 3 * . 3 ’ ie 


* Dict. Hist. art, Porta. . 
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26. Specimina duo Artis Memorie es» 
hibita * Luteti@ Par ‘isiorum, 8°. 
Pari ts, 1607. . 


This tract we hae wokintenl but. suspect that 
it coritains an account of Schenckel’s experiments 
in Mnemonics at Paris ; of whose. system some 
account wil be found in the next article, 


27. Schenckelii ‘Methodus. de Latina 
Lingua mtra 6 menses docenda, 
8°. hi a 1609. 


28. Ghtinpla tation aves Sodas ; in 
quo duobus libris omnia et slaguin 
ea quae ad absolutam hijus cogni- 
tionem inserviunt, recondita haben- 
tur, per Lambertum Schenckelium 
Dusilvium. His accesserunt de - 
-eadem Ar te Memori we adhuc 3 

opuscula; quorum 1. Joannis Aus- 
_. triaci. 2, Hieronymi Marafioti. 3. 
Joh. Sp. Herd, 8°. Laas (1610. 


“ 


29. Re ne a detectus: seu, ‘Maicbrin 
Artificialis hactenus occultata ac 
a multis quamdiu desiderata: nune 
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primum m gratiam optimarum ar- 
‘tium, ac sapientie studiosorum luce 


donata, a J. P. G. [Foh. Paep. 
Galbaicus] S. P. D. Hanc artem 


principes et alit nobiles, cum Eccle- 
stastict, tum seculares addidicerunt, 
-exercuerunt et mirifice probarunt, | 


ub ex sequentibus notum fiet. 8°. 


“4 


NL estore 1617. 


30. Bveicke Daelincasin ee utilitatibus eb 


31 0 | 
“Schenckely. Omnibus literarum et 


. effectibus admirabilibus Artis sna 


morte; 12°. Venet. ene 1610.] 


Siabeia:! fay Sc ee ‘dibome hens 


" sapientia amantibus luct donata, 


— onacum clauicula Ilam legendi, mo- 
dum aperiente. Arnoldi Backhusy 
. Lubecensis, ae Colon. — Agrip. 


No. 27, Schenckel’s method of learning the 
‘Latin language in six months, we have not seen, 
No. 28 contains Schenckel’s Art of : ‘Memory, 
and very considerable prolegomena which are 
not inserted in any subsequent reprint. No. 29 
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is Schenckel’s ‘system only, ‘without any intro- 
duction. The two last treatises, are perfectly 
useless to the uninitiated, on account of the arbi- 
trary signs and marks employed in them.* No. 
30, is a reprint of No. 29, with the. addition of a 
key which explains the arbitrary signs used in the 
work. It also contains a dedication to the learned 
Meibomius, and an address to the reader. This, 
consequently, is the most useful edition for’ prac- 
tical purposes. No. 30, is a treatise by Mar- 
tin Sommer, a contemporary and delegate of 
Schenckel. It is reprinted in. No. 98, the 
Gazophylacium, and forms»'a part ss the intro- 
duction to that work.) ogra 
LAMBERT, or uate Gi sin wedit Rts 
born at Bois-le-Duc, in 1547, was. the son. of © 
an apothecary and philologist.. He went through 
his academical course at Lyons and Cologne, 
and afterwards became a teacher of thetoric, 


' * The Cazephijtacise, however, is valuable on account 
of the prefatory matter, and the three tracts which it con- 
tains ; more particularly, as the original editions of the 
tracts are extremely vare. 


+ Having found a very neat kecounte of ‘Schenckel’s 
progresses in’ the Monthly Magazine, for» Feb. -1810,.under 
the signature of. Lipsiensis, we- have availed ourselves 
of that correspondent’s observations, although, ‘perhaps, 
we may not be disposed completely to agree with him’ in 
his opinion of the Mnemonic Art.) 
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prosody, and gymnastics, at Paris, Antwerp, 
Malines, and Rouen; not forgetting, as the 
custom of the age required, to claim his title to 
scholarship, by writing Latin verses.. From 
these, however, he acquired no celebrity propor- 
tionate to that which was reared on his’ disco- 
veries in the Mnemonic Art. 'The more effec- 
tually to propagate these discoveries, he travelled 
through the Netherlands, Germany, avid France; 
where his. method was Inspected. by the great, 
and transmitted from one university. to another. 
Applause followed every where at his heels. 
Princes and nobles, ecclesiastics and. laymen, 
alike took soundings of his depth; and Schen- 
ckel brought himself through every ordeal, to the 
astonishment and admiration of his judges. The 
rector of the Sorbonne, at Paris, having previ- 
ously made trial of his merits, permitted him to 
teach his science at the university ; and Marillon, 
Maitre des Requétes, having done the same, gave 
him an exclusive privilege for practising Mne- 
monics throughout the French dominions. His 
auditors were, however, prohibited from com- 
municating this art to others, under a severe 
penalty. As his time now became too precious 
to admit of his making circuits, he delegated this 
branch of his patent to the licentiate Martin 
Sommer, and invested him with a regular diplo- 
ma, as his plenipotentiary for circulating his art, 
F 


Mowe 
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under certain «stipulations, ‘through Germany, 
France, Italy, Spain, and the neighbouring coun- 
tries. ‘ Sommer-now first published a Latin trea- 
tise on this subject, which he ‘dispersed in every 
place he visited. [No.'30.]° In this he announces 
himself ‘as commissioned by Schenckel, ‘to ‘in- 
struct the whole. world. 

© A lawyer; (says’ he) who’ has a hundred 
causes and ‘more to conduct, by the assistance of 
my Mnemonics, may stamp them so strongly on 
his memory, ‘that he will know in what wise to 
answer ‘each client; in any order, and at any 
hour, with as much precision, as if he had but 
just perused his brief. . And in pleading, he will 
not only have the evidence ‘and reasonings of his 
own party, at his fingers’ ends, but all the grounds 
and refutations of his antagonist also!’ Let a man 
go into a library, and read: one book after ano- 
ther, yet shall he be able’ to write down every 
sentence of what he has read, many days after at 
home. The proficient in this science can dictate 
matters of the most opposite nature, to ten, or 
thirty writers, alternately. After four weeks’ 
exercise, he will be able to class twenty-five 
thousand disarranged portraits within the saying 
of a paternoster:—aye, and ‘he will do this~ten 
times a day, without extraordinary: exertion, and 
with more precision than another, who 1s:igno- 
rant of the art, can-do it in a whole year! He 
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will no, longer. stand 1 in need. of a, library for re- 
erring to..'This .course of study.may be;com- 
‘pleted. in nine. days,—-and an .hour’s practice 
daily, . will be sufficient: but, when the rules are 
-once acquired, they require but. half, an hour’s 
exercise daily. Every, pupil, who has, afterwards - 
well-grounded. complaints -to allege, .shall not 
only have the premium paid in. the, first mstance, 
ei to him, but an addition will be made to 
t. The.professor ofthis art, makes but a short 
wit .in every place... When called upon, -he will 
submit, proofs, adduce testimonials from the 
“most eminent characters, and. surprise the igno- 
-rant, after four, or six lessons, ,with the most in- 
-credible displays.”. Here follow. testimonials from 
the most; celebrated: universities. . Nine alone are 
produced from learned: men at Leipzic,. and_pre- 
-:¢ede, others from Marpurg, and i ankfort on the 
Asters 
On the 29th and 30th, of Sept. and:on the Ist 
cof Oct... [Q.,S.], 1602,,-Schenckel, , exhibited 
some specimens of his art at. Marpurg in Hesse.* 
The first experiment. took place on.the 29th of 
Sept. at eight o’clock in the morning, before a 
large assemblage of Divines,- Lawyers, Physi- 


* This account’ of Sehenckel’s experiments is taken 
from his Memoria Artificialis, edited: by. Backhusy. (See 
No. 31. ita 
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‘cians, and Philosophers, Schenckel having re- 
‘quested some one to dictate 25 sentences, he 
wrote them down with a pen, and numbered 
them. He next read them aloud twice; with 
‘scarcely any pause, and having sat for a short 
‘time in silence, he repeated the whole; from 
‘beginning to end, backwards and forwards, and 
in any order desired, without the slightest hesita- 
‘tion. It happened, however, that once or twice, 
“Schenckel substituted a synonym instead of the 
proper word, as, for example, /imits for ends ; 
but being reminded of this he immediately gave 
the word required. Afterwards, any particular 
number being given, he repeated ats appropriate 
sentence ; and, on the first word of a sentence be- © 
ing named, gave the proper number. ‘Schenckel 
‘being asked to repeat 25 doctrinal sentences, 
replied, that he thought 15 would be sufficient; 
and, accordingly, that number having been dic- 
‘tated, written down, and read, he united them 
to the former 25 sentences, and answered to the 
‘whole 40 in any order desired. The following 
were the s senterices hi Aig ye ef me: cota 


4. Ginnia sunt fiicata, nihil candoris in aula ar 

2 Animus: Philosophi- debet esse” in as. ora sel in 
“hate re a ai 

3. Vt plante scepius translate raro o pereniun ad fr ugem; : 
sic & ingenia vagabunda. » . 

4. Plus est imperium acquirere, quam: accipere,”.* 
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5, Dura via est, qua siecite iter virtutis ad arcem. 
6. Adsensus in re incerta suspendendus est. 
7. Cecis videntur omnia tenebricosa & nigra. 
g. Benefactori premium semper, et si quandoque sero 
reddi solet. : 
9, Animus immortalis etiam in hoc breui, de vniuerso 
tempore debet esse solicitus, 
10, Qui seruit quocumque modo, nulla esse beatus parte 
potest, 
44. Vt ferrum rubigine consumitur, sic memoria otio. 
42: Nosse Deum, & posse mori sapientia summa est. 
43. Antiquissimum quodque verissimum est. 


& 


14, Finis studiorum est eloquens snuien ta: & sapiens 


. .eloquentia. 

15. In veri studioso ‘sit erudita humanitas, humana, eru- 
ditio. 

16. In tota vita discendum ih, mori, 

47. Dente. uucem frangas, si cupis.esse nucem. 

18.,.Virtussola potest facere & seruare beatum. 

19. Mortis dies nou vite natalis est. _ 

20. Facilius est iniuria, quam beneficio vicem reddere. 

21. Mola falsa litant, quibus thura nom sunt. 

22.. Nihil iucundins, quam temporis bene: collocati me- 

~ » »moria, | 
23. Luxuriz soboles est egestas ; diuitiarum superbia, . 
24. Dulces, post acta, | labores : & quod fuit durum pati, 
meminisse muuat. 

25. Quod latet in corde sobrij, natat in Haghe ebrij. 

26. Duz. sunt ale,-quibus subuolatur in coelum, Axithme- 
tica, &.Geometria. . 

27, Deus gratam de se famam in artibus sparsit. 

28. Sicut radiis suis sol collustrat junam ; ; sic Christus Ec- 
clesiam suo spiritu. a 

99. Voluptatescommendat.vsusrarior, i 

30. Crudelis est in seipsum, qui famam negligit. 


¥3 
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31. Doctus eques, debet rusticus ire pedes, 

32. Qui non colunt virtutem, non sunt nobiles. 

33. Vel maxime nitet virtus in arduis 

34. Virtus pressa, prementes opprimit. 

35. Qui semel verecundie fines transiit, eum eportet 

oy), Qnaniter esse impudentem. 

36. Ile careat successibus, qui ex euentu acta indicat. 

37. Vis consilij expers mole ruitsua. 

38. Qui ad pauca respicit, facile fallitur. 

39. Timiditas ignorantiam, audacia temeritatem ar onit,, 

40. Iuuandi non oppugnandi sunt, qui nobis iecere funda- 
ae menta sapientiz. : 


On the 30th of Sept. another meeting was 
held at the house of a medicine-vender, when 
Jifty words were given and numbered from 1 to 
50. Schenckel. having considered for a short 
time, repeated the whole from beginning’ to end, 
in regular order,—from the last to the first, 
and in any order required. On any number be- 
Ing given, he named the appropriate word,— 
and vice-versa. . Having asked the persons pre- 
sent to double the number of words, some of the 
literati yeplied, that he had given “sufficient 
proof of his abilities, and that they had no. doubt 
he would be able to repeat many. more words by . 
the same method. A learned-auditor, expressed 
his regret to Schenckel, that he was not allowed 
to repeat fifty sentences, and a hundred words, 
being fully persuaded that he was capable. of 
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a 


greater things. The fifty words were the fol- 


lowing. — 


. Gobius 

. Peristroma 
. Ficedula 

. Ephippium 
. Phalera 

. Canabis 

. Feniculum 
. Séintilla 
» Culeitra © 
; Macharopceus 
. Salinum 

. Salfugo 

. Paropsis 


OOtAa a woe 


be hh Bh Re 
mo oH © 


. Catinus 


or 


. Salsamentum 
. Phalanx 

. Lactuca 

. Rheda 

. Symbolum 
Cenacuium 
Decipula 

. Condimentum 
23, Stramen 

24, Alauda 

25. Pabulum | 


ww HR RH 
SEoebaNS 


26. 


97, 
28, 
29. 
30. 
at, 
32. 


33. 


34. 
35. 
36. 


~ 87. 


38. 


89. 
40. 


41. 
42. 
43. 
44, 


45. 


46. 


- AT, 


43. 
49. 


50. 


Lanus fl. | 
Cathedra. 
Pulpamentum 
Philosophus 
Diribitorium 
Plaustrarius 


-Medicus 


Armamentarium 
Sica 

Mendicus 
Pecuniarum 
Bene 
Philostrato | 
Amicus 

Vale ; 
Corduba 
lesuita 


_Pontificis 


Mulieribus 
Satis. 
Cacodemon 
Penula — 
Tuuevi 
Mantica 
Locaria 


Schenckel having presented to his auditory 
two hundred sentences, in which a pupil of his, 
taken from the last meeting, had been exercised, 
together. with the 40 sentences then given, the 
pupil, on any number being asked repeated, the 
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appropriate sentence, and vice-versa, to the asto- 
nishment of all present :—more especially at the 
unconnected manner in which the numbers were 
proposed ; as 235, 27, 9, 240, 128, 19, 184, 
225, 2, 176, 36, 7, etc. etc. This same ie 
offered to the assembly 250 written words, which 
he‘had learned by some tuition from Schenckel, 
and by his own application. To these 250 words 
were.added 50 others; and, ina short time, the 
pupil answered to the whole 300, im the same 
manner as had been done before by the professor 
himself. In repeating the sentences, the pupil, 
once or twice, did not give the words regular- 
ly :—when this was intimated to him, he: imme- 
diately corrected himself, and repeated the words 
in their appropriate order. 

Onthe following day, the Ist of October, similar 
experiments were tried, greatly to the satisfaction 
of all present; and, in consequence, Schenckel 
received (withoutasking for it) a certificate of ape 
probation, under hand and seal, from a learned 
physician, and some professors. ‘This certificate 
concludes by observing, that ‘ the deponents’ 
were present at the different examinations,—that 
there was not a possibility of fraud or collusion— 
that they thought it but justice, thus, unsolicited, 
to express their approbation,—and to bear wit- 
ness to the truth of the facts stated in the docue 
ment. | "i 
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-The student, destitute of oral instruction, can- 
not expect to reap much benefit from a perusal 
‘of Schenckel’s system in the Gazophylactum, or 
in Schenckelius detectus :; he might 2s well seek 
for a knowledge of Mnemonics, by gazing at > 
the hieroglyphics of un Egyptian obelisk. It is 
pretty evident that this Gazophylacium was 
designedly intended as.a labyrinthal series: the 
author indeed closes his labors by confessing, 
that the work was to be entrusted only to his 
scholars, and referring for further elucidation to 
oral precepts... The.very basis of his art is con- 
cealed beneath a jumble of signs and abbrevia- 
tions ;: thus, sect. 9. d. a sect. 99; “ videlicet, 
locus, imago ordo locorum, memoria loci, ima- 
gines.” And further, in setting forth the most 
important ., points, he amuses himself by evinc- 
ing a multitude. of jingling, and unintelligible 
words. 

Ia proof of this assertion it will be sufficient 
to give the hey from Backbusy’s edition of 
Schenckel : it is a fair specimen of the obstacles 
which: are - presented to the student. 


Conierte an axatieatto libri. 
 FALVCO NIVALCA, © 
4. Legendum serom a focis barbeho. 
g. Alpha & omega sunt lasos vitor, 
3, Idque etiam in dict. osisis ouidi, 
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“4, Si in dolubacoui q. itaro-eruccos :1 reg. amucoli non - 


habet, sed cygnus in illa.tantum. caballyso. 


5. Heeberetila. singule sing. 


gemi. pl. 


6. Gen. ca. mod. temp. & alia datus obirttas, ex lusnesi 


facile colliguntur : 
‘a amulube macoue 
b osias 
c codrot 
d emuluca sibuco. ) 
‘e daitnem etnesi. 
f amuit ecapso. 
g bogamir 
h aseirape: 
i vanosreps 
k emusrodi 
Tasumodi — 
m imuis. ftice orexes 
n asulugnas,: 
o lairomemi 
p damrofe 
“gq osedesi © 
r asixarpe 
sasucoli 
t bogamin 
n rogamis 
‘v usucole 
x farreto, 
y amuitios 
z amulucato epecera 


A efucis itemhtiras. 
C emurtsaca 


D emuoite ocnita istdo 


‘ium. 


E parti esenefa 

G. & Gr. facitamo emar- 
£0 

I asuirano bigamie | 

K emuxi fennoca . 

s omutnemi. badnufa 


N, asuremuni | 


P. Omuite galapo. 
R, boitis otepera. 
T. asuruase hti 


~ ™, amuirato enuloui.- 


Adi. emutae onuidas 
ct. foitatica. 

det. roitato scidos 

diu: poisis euido 

cp. galoti osipes. 

L G. afucigoli 

Mph, asucisyho epatem, 
Or: roitaros 

Ph, esucisyhpo 


ie py 
ies {va 


a esorpo 
L asutali 
Rh. Laciros ethere 
Ru. satnemis edure 


’ Sy. esixato anysi 


Ve emubreui, 


denotant.. eedem 
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baereco 6. falletse. 

4, 2 salednaca 7. lamtoni vel asiruceso. 
vanlus. iM... 8. exilacu 

9. asungyco. 9, dunroca 

3. esuluge onairtc. asulunnas 

4, asuluga inardo ) { exer 

aquas. esulucrico. 
5, esunami. 


Reliqua studiosus Lector facile colliget. 


- A. ‘ 


CLAVICVLA. 


1. Legendum hebraico. more. 

. Prima & vitima litera sunt otiose. 

3. Idque etiam in dictionibus diuersis. 

_ 4, Si in vocabulo Q occurat, prima regula locum non ae 
bet, sed primum in tantum illa syllaba: exemplum sit 
in asuluga inardo aquas: hoc est Quadrangulus, que 
vox numerum quaternarium significat. 

5, Liter singule singularem numerum denotant, eedem 
geminate, pluralem. 

6. Genus, casus, modus, tempus & alia attributa ex. sensu 
facile colliguntur. 


Litere significant. . 


a. Vocabulum . . k. Dorsum , 

b. Ars 1. Domus 

ec. Ordo _m. Exercitium 
d. Cubiculunt n. Angulus ‘ 

e. Sententia o. Memoria 

f; Spacium _p. Forma 

g. Imago. q. Sedes_. 

h. Partes yr. Praxis 

i. Persona s. Locus 
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t. Image 
u. Imago 
v. Locus 
x. Terra 
y- Ostium 
z. Receptaculum 


ey nyt 


A. Arithmeticus 

C. Castrum _ 

D. Distinctio 

F. Fenestra j 
G. Gr. Grammatica 
I. Imaginarius 

K. Connexum 

N, Numerus 

P, Palatium 

R. Repetitio 

S. Fundamentum 

T. Thesaurus 

V. Voluntarium ~ 
Adi. Adiunetum 

Ci. Citatio 
Dict. Dictatio 

Diu. Diuisio 


SYSTEMS OF 


Ep. Epistola. 


LG. Logicus 


Mph. Metaphysicus 
Or. Oratio 
Ph. Physicus 


> Pr. Pronomen 


Prosodia. — 
La. Latus 
Rh. Rhetorica 
Ru. Rudimenta 
Sy. Syntaxis 
Ve. Verbum. 
1. Cadela, Cerea, Vina 
2. Cyguus 
3. Triangulus 
4. Quadrangulus 
5, Manus 
6. Stella 
7. Norma vel Securis_ 
8. Calix 
9, Cornu. 
10. Anulus, Remex, ‘ 
Circulus. 


The work of Schenckel is a singular produc- 


tion. 


His development of the art does not 


confine itself to mechanical ideas alone. It sets 
the technical, symbolical, and logical faculties of 
the memory, in equal activity ; and requires that 
its powers should be at once ingenious and per- 
ceptive. Its acquirement is founded on the asso- 
ciation of ideas: nor does it fail to call wit and 
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imagination in. aid of natural ‘memory. Som- 
mer’s Compendium, consisting of eight sections, 
was printed for the use of his auditors, After 
his departure, permission is given to his scholars 
to communicate their mnemonistic doubts, ob- 
servations, and discoveries, to each other ; but 
ho one can be: present without legalizing himself 
previously, as one of the initiated, by prescribed 
signs : and he who Jemigh in this, is excluded as a 
profaner.. : 

As Schenckel’s work, besides being a literary 
curiosity, had, of late years, become extremely 
rare, Dr. Kiiiber, in 1804, pubhebed a Ger- 
man translation of it, entitled, ‘ Compendium’ 
der Mnemonik, etc. or, * Compendium of 
Mnemonics, or the Art of Memory, at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, by L. 
Schenckel, and M. Sommer. Translated from 


the Latin, with a preface and Len ents ”y D. 
Kliber, 8°. Erlangen. 1804, 


32. Joh. _Henr. Alstedii Thieatrum 
 Scholasticum, 8°. Herborn. 1610. 


In this work is contained the Gymnasium 
Mnemonicum, or, treatise on the Art of Me- 
mory. 


33. oie Beni: Alstedit §; yy stema, Mre- 


monicum, (8. Franc. 1610. 
CG 
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34. Joh. Heir. Alstedii ‘Trige Cane- 
nice, 8°. Franc. 1611. : 


The first of these trige. is Artis Mnemonica 
explication 


35. emdca redivivus ; : sive i “Me- 
morie et oblivionis. (quam, hodie 
complures penitus ignorart scrupse- 
runt) tabulis expresse, Authore 
Adamo Bruxio Sprotfasilesio Doct. 
et Med. cui ‘accessit nomenclatos 
mnemonicus ejusdem authoris, A. 
Lips. 1610. 


After the’ title, there is a 1 wood=cut ‘neatly’ the 
size of the page, very tolerably executed. “It re- 
presents a tree loaded with fruit;—a man ‘mounted 

on a ladder plucking’ the fruit,—a boy in a go- 
cart,—and a venerable figure (we ‘suppose the: 
magrster) looking very attentively at. the. boy. 
Underneath the pli are the following verses : 
Scala vireo, currus picero, 1 gitod scipio costed pA 
Hoe memorativa sh in arte Locus. 


i 


: wih evadi Yo dose ne 
ee has, pti: ‘the saiteeeey ina very “epmiere: 
hensive manner, and - has. -subjoined a ‘complete 
nomenclator mnemonicus. | The art of forget- 


Ae 
fulness is also noticed, ‘and rules are given for at- 
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taining a perfect knowledge of this useful art... A 
great part of the Simonides Redivrous was Te- 
printed at Leyden, by H.. Herdson, in. the year 
1651, under the title -of, Ars, Mnemonica,.. sive 
Hendon Bruaiatus ; 3 0el Brucus..Herdsonia- 

To, this, was appended a treatise in, English 
oe "Herdion,, on, the.same, subject, the, whole, of 
whieh, may: be.seen, at No ase 48, and, 49. 


36, Fr. et Ravellini Ars Menorie, 
. Frane. 1617. 


2 The : Saaahinle ‘of fhe. art. vaccording. to. Ra- 
etl: are. four.j—-place,, image, » order, and 
practice or. use.of the images,.. H¢.takes houses, _ 
chamber or. FOO s. 8 and Selle, in. the Ati 
the back to the Leste ‘the first wall i ay 40" Te on 
the lefty the ‘second, before us,, the third on the 
right, the fourth behind us, and the floor ‘isto be. 
reckoned as the /ift/: wall... Thedetter M, isto be. 
supposed.gn each, wall, and.to,be dividedthus : 


In each of these divisions a hand is to be placed, 
consequently 25 places will be. gained, if we 
couut,oue for. each of the fingers and the thumb. 

By taking. ten hands and. disposing them in the 
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same: manner, fifty places are “obtained, ‘and if 
each wrist be accounted as one ‘place, 60 com- 
partments: will be found. ‘Tn these compart- 
tnerits:the’ image” of what is intended to be re- 
meinbered is to be placed. Ravellinus' after- 
wards divides a wall by tens, precisely. in the 
same way as Mr. Watson has done in the Sloane 
MS. before noticed. “The tract of Ravellinus’ 
was reprinted in 1678, with five others, in an. 
octavo volume, entitled, Vari ariorum, de Arte Me- 
moria ‘Tractatus Sex. issue 


37. Inestimabilis Artis ined: Tie» 
- saurus,. exvartis optimisque autho- 
-ribus depromptus, ab Adamo Nau- 

lio, Rheto. Sacerd. et S. Theol. 
if Dect. 8... Paris. 1618 


2 Nn ‘has © ‘compiled’ a’ tiseful. ‘and: ‘well- 
arrariged ‘digest ‘of thé different authors who have: 
written on this ‘subject, and has ‘devoted ‘a‘chap-’ 
ter, treating of the: application ‘of the: art, to 
each’ of the following . persons :—divines, con- 
fessors, lawyers, linguists, thetoricians, astrolo- 


gers, geometricians, kings, § paarety, and ppoble 
travellers. . is alk 


38. “Mnemoniea ;" - save ars ; SRehianiscon> 
fi odie paris a artis? ‘naturaque Torin 


Chanetas eet in tres libros digesta, at 
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non sé Memoria settee fovenda 
hibellus :.e vartis doctissimorum ope- 
 pibus, sedulo collectus : jam primum 
‘in lucem edita authore Johan, Wil- 
lisso, Sacre Theolo. Bacch. 8°. 
Lond. 1618. 


The treatise de Memoria naturali fovenda, 
was reprinted at. Franckfort, in the year 1678, 
with five other tracts, inan octavo volume, en- 
titled, Variorum de Arte Memoria Tractatus 
Sex. The whole work was translated by Leonard 
Séwersby, a bookseller: ‘at the Turn-stile, ‘near 
JNew-market-in Lincoln’s-Jinti Fields,’ and printed 
in the year)1661, with: the followimg title : 
89: Mnemonica ; or, the Art of Memo- 
nti, <p drained out of the pure fountains 

of art. and. nature, . digested. into 

_.,, three, books... _Also a.physical, trea 

vor ise of chevisking natural Memory ; 
iy diligently, collected: out: of:.divers 
learned men’s: writings: By John 
» Willis, Batchelour in ishing (8. 
Lond. 1661. wats 


eal _— iplenctedne. betome, hath sabiine ‘aah 
_aMtr i ial aii meet nen andl gations Rawsages. 


/ 
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~The worthy: translator seems to’ have been a 
-man of very unassuming manners. The dedica- 
tion,’ which we recommend. all booksellers of the 
_present, day. to peruse and imitate, has not its 
parallel, for diffidence and humility. 


i ‘dl bas Lh ee 


« ‘TO THE HONORABLE 
ai ay AY b gwed : 


va! ‘WILLIAM PIERREPOINT, ESQ: 


“tae a r gaeltine A Sir,” 
qos if sepa were esipable: of: nee sli 
tions, these -would. blush, they are so mean a 
present to so Illustrious a person; at least con- 
scious of their Masters presumption, they would © 
-condole - ‘his unhappiness, that had not greater 
| ability to accommodate some more worthy Fabrick 
“to $0 fair a Frontispiece. ‘The Original: compiled 
“by a learned hand, among some vulgar things 
-and trifles, . containeth very excellent and: profit- 
‘able matter; I hope it hath not lost its se 
{though Grace) in. English. 9) 600 Ge 
-“ Honored: Sir, I fear, good ingentjutie are no 
niticiens Plea for temerous, Enterprises, espe- 
cially the Undertaker, being privie to his own 
“imperfections; “Therefore” tiké~a Criminal ac- 
‘ knowledging my: vanity in ambitiously affecting 


“things ‘above my Sphere, - ‘humbly ‘ré-implore 
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_your Honors pardon and admittance to be hig 
Iwas before, am 


Your Honors most : At 
humble Servant : 


Lronarp Sowrnsny.” 


The author, in the preface, having compared 
“his Art of Memory to a new-born infant, be- 
cause it was then first. presented to the world, 
proceeds to show the advantages attendant upon 
it. The first. book treats of remembering com- 
-mon affairs, words, phrases, sentences, and 
speeches, by means of notes and writing. In the 
. second chapter in this book, ‘of remembring 

_words,” Mr. Willis observes that“ a word may 
-be remembred by’ Derivation or Connexion. 
Derivation is proper or improper ;: Proper De- 
 rivation is an apt interpretation of words as * * * 
- Maxagios blessed; as it were of nungios immortal : 
» Filti and filieg,» Sons and Daughters, * azo 73s 
 piaias; from. the love they procure between’ Pa- 
“rents! vir.a man,'@ viribus; Mulier a woman, 
quasi mollior, from‘ the Sexes tenderness; Puer 
a Boy, @ puritate corporis; Panis Bread, of 
+ Pan, who (as'Olaus Magnus saith) first inyent- 
ed the Bakers Art;' Popa a Glutton or Victual- 
beg: from Popinaa Cooks-shop ;\ Lucus a Grove, 

@ lucendo, for it, properly signifieth “a place 

cai with trees, enlightned with Torches, and 
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hallowed to some Idol: Babble of Babel; a 
Soldier of Soldurius, who served under Cesar, _ 
Lib. 3. Ces.-Com.. or.if. you had rather, quase 
sole duratus; Church, antiently called Kirk, of 
xuglaxy sup. ota, the Lord’s-house; Neighbour, 
as it were nigh thy bower, a word formerly used es 
for a dwelling house ;: Gospel,. of good. spel, an- 
‘tiently used for speech or.tidings; Partridge, of 
parting, a ridge, for they, are. usually, found in 
Tidges.of Land. 

“© Improper Derivation, is a-strained interpre~ 
tation ofa word;.as-Mé9u drunkenness} mapa 79 
yatlee | Sew, because. -after ‘sacrifice - they, feasted 
their. pallates.;> xamvés sinoke, as.it, were.a 73 
wxaroptv@- riv@-. avon, the, steam of. something 
burning ; Aaxgu dd, #8 2e-79 xine: Lachrime 
& lucerando, sv. Tears in, English, of tearing the 
‘heart.:. .Monumentum. quasi, monens; mentem ; 
-Domus.ex.do.&. mus;,Cottage ast were a coat 
for age ;. Beer. asiiti were Bee-here ;: Gossip. of 
_go-sip 3. Simony as, it were Sée-mony; any. ‘De- 
sivation howsoever absurd @r. wrested, -printeth 
words. in. Memory.; -yea the , further. it 1s; fetched, 4 
the deeper impressionit maketh: 
>, Ay Word is. retained; by. Connenion,. cas it 
_ig aptly composed inva sentence amongst, other 
-words :; Jdomer. said. well, Words have: wings, 
both because being ‘spoken, :theytcannot-be re- 
called; and that af they: he neglected:in thescope 


hes 
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of sentences, they are e forgotten: “for example, 
** *  Vitricus a Father-in-law, Acupedius a 
Footman, illunis moonless, are thus comprised 
ina sentence ; Tllunis licet, ‘sublustris tamen nox 
erat, qua Acupedius ad Vi itrici edes deflecteret ; 
Tt was a light night, though the moon did not 
shine, i in which the Footman called at my Father 
in law his house. | “Again, suppose these words 
to be kept in ‘mind ; Alyptes a Surgeon, succen- 
turtatus substituted, tympanotriba a Drummer, 
strigosus bare bone: they ‘may be ‘thus framed 
into a Sentence ;. ‘Alyptes strigosus am locum 
tympanotribe casi succenturiatus est; A bares 
boned Chyrurgeon was substituted i in place of the 
slain Drammer. ‘This is a profitable kind of , 
exercise for unknown, out-worn, foreign or sel- 
dom used words, which occur sometimes in 
reading, and are to be obser ved, that they may be 
betterknown.” Learners, who study the primitive 
words of any. Language ; as. Latine, Greek, or 
Hebrew, may reap no smal benefit by Deriva- 
tion and Connexion of words, if they : imitate the 
following method, Having provided : a ‘Paper- 
book to contain the al Pate w ords, divide every 
page into three. Columns, of which let the third 
be broadest : ‘Ta the first ‘columne’ write. down 
the Primitive y words, in the second their. signifi- 
cations, in the third their Etymologies, or Deri- 
| vations. ar if you meet with any word that 
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doth not presently admit Derivation either Pro- 
per, or Improper, leave the space in the. third 
columne void, and pass on to the next word,. that 
you may uot lose time by.a perplexed indagation 
of the Etymology: Then collect all the words 
you find in the page, which decline Derivation, 
into one sentence, so by Connexion you may im- 
print those words in Memory, which you; cannot 
by Derivation. Every such sentence. must be 
written at the bottom of the page; 1 will give 
you an Example in the first. twelve primitive 
words of the Greek tongue, as they are exhibited 
in the Catalogue of John Surcinus, in thia order. 


"Aatw, ,.| to exhale, | from. the. ised 
! sound we make in 
oh ' _ breathing. Scap. 
‘Aacna, ) — fetorhurt, © of -aédnv, the first 
| | Passive. Aor ist, of 
‘ the verb ataa, to 
| ' hurt, according to 
he the lonick dialect. 
afacnayv@-, | kind; -.ofs@ the privative 
Be _ . particle; and, Rage 
: _ xav@-, envious. 
"ABortwa, = to meet, ~ of GviBonew, signify- 
si | ‘| - ing the same. 
"Aba, i fy: Maidser-9 These words: have a 
Nant, > ..amanifest. Relation. 
"ABoos, delicate. Mg one to the other, 
eee, | foolish: 
‘@ heap, | 


bul a? 
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“Ayades, ROOd st " Asit were dvavde@-, 
wai) 2i ETE, See OEE Et Or ofevyas: 
t@-, to be admirs 
" ed; hetige cometh, 
| our English word 
| icin MERE eae 

“Aya, °> - | Overmuch: } | Hence ‘cometh our 

' 0) aHnglish «word, 
wine Again and Again, 

“Ayaman, to Tove. 

Posts: From Angeri, to af= 


i iy ‘of 
: . - flict, for 80: they do 

_ their Horses with 
their Spurs; and 
hence may come 

our English word 


, Ansty. 


oT Th aiaupeins my eibay mene : What should 

a fool do with ‘heaps of goods ?* 

' “ Here you may 'see ‘two’ words’ admitting “ 
derivation, comprehended i in one Sentence; but 
the Verb éyamdée, to love, is'so frequent, it head 
eth no connexion.” “The mannerof exercise to 
learn thesé, is thus’: First, } lay a flat ruler, or your 
finger, over’ ‘the middle ‘Column, in such sort, that 
the words ‘of the’ fitst and: third Columu (which 
‘contain ‘the ‘primitives & their’ derivations) may 
appear on both sides 5 ‘by: miitual ‘comparison of 
which; *you' must ‘try to investigate. the ‘significa- 
tions latent ‘under the Raler : Afterward ‘conceal 
the first’ Column i in like tamer, that’ mee compar- 
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ing the significations and derivations lying in 
sight, you may study the primitive words latent 
under the Ruler or your finger. If you dispatch 
but one page a day after this order, (which is 
scarcely an hours work) in few dayes you may 
fix all the primitive words of the whole tongue 
in your, mind without any labor, nay rather with 
delight. If you can procure some companions 
in scrutinie, of the derivations, equally lovers of 
the same study, your labour will be rendered 
much more delectable and facile.” 

' Having dispatched these vulgar ways of me- 
mory, our author proceeds to speak in the first 
chapter of the second book, ‘ of remembring 
without writing,’ and says, “I descend to helps 
conducing to the same purpose without Hand- 
writing, which is then most pleasant, when we 
are destitute of the aid of Paper, Ink, or Table- 
Books, or when by some obstacle we are debar- 
red the free use of them. ‘This consisteth of two 
operations, Reposition and Deposition. 

“ Reposition is the manner of charging Me- 
mory with Note-worthy things; herein it 1s not 
to be expected that each particular word of every 
sentence be retained; but onely, that the general 
sence be fastened in mind. At all times when a 
man is about to commit any thing in custody to 
his Memory, first let him study to drown all un- 
necessary thoughts in oblivion, that he may per- 
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fectly intend the things he is to learn. * * * * 
‘A ready remembrance most commonly. proceed- 
eth from right understanding the thing in hand; 
therefore a man must prepare himself diligently, 
and so unite the force of his imagination, that he 
may as it were engrave and imprint. occurrent 
things in his Memory. - Lead doth facily receive 
- impression, because it is tenacious, which Quick- 
silver cannot admit, by reason of its Fluxibility: 
Tn like manner fleeting inconstant minds continu- 
ally hurried into new & strange cogitations, is far 
from gathering fruit by any thing heard. ‘The 
method of a speech is chiefly to be observed, re- 
garding seriously what is the general subject 
thereof; Secondly, the greater parts, and with 
what Logical Arguments each part is handled; 
the perfect Method of a speech doth much con- 
duce to remember the whole; or if the Contex- 
ture thereof be inartificial, imperfect, and unsa- 
tisfactory, comprehending many things forcibly 
applied, rejecting things of a like kind, yet a 
strong Memory will retain the same by observa- 
tion of the absurdities and rude Artifice of. the 
whole.e |. | nid oa 

_& Deposition is when we recollect things com- 
mitted to memory; and having transcribed or 
-. transacted them, discharge our memories of them, 
which is alwayes to be practised at the first 
. H 
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Opportunity: Things chargéd-in Memory by 
day, are to” be'deposited at least before sleep, if. 
not ‘sooner; things ‘charged’ by ‘night, are to be 

eposited immediately after sléep, that the mind 
be no longer burthened thar is convenient, and 
that things negligently laid up in’ mind, “be’not 
forgotten, Writing being the faithfullest Guar- 
dian of Mémorandums. ‘If in dis-burthening 
your Memory, something charged happen to be 
forgotten, shut your eyes, that no external obiect 
‘may divert your mind, and try to recall it by im- 
‘portunate scrutiny; which ‘operation ‘may be 
‘called Revocation, and is an’ Art that by help of 
‘certain Rules teacheth the investigation of ci 
‘lapsed out of memory. 

“To conclude, Deposttion, or discharging 
“things committed to mind, is not unlike expung- 
‘ing writing out of Table-Books: If ‘therefore 
“there be any Art of Oblivion (as some affirm) it 

“may be properly referred hither. So much in 
"general; now to explicate the gabe species 
‘ thereof. i 
~The second chapter treats of ‘ remembring’ by | 
certain verses purposely born in mind,’ the third 
¢ of remembering by extempore verses,’ and the 
’ ih hae ‘ of exonerating things charged on memo- 
“ry ex tempore.’ The ‘manner of remembering 
“by verses already composed, says Mr. Willis, is 


| 
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when a man doth:excogitate or retain remarkable 
things by repetition of ‘verses provided to that 
purpose. Suppose an attorney, be to wait upon 
Judges riding the Circuits from one County to 
another, it may be worth his labour to repeat 
these verses at leaving his lodging, lest he forget 
some necessary thing, which we may imagine 
formerly framed by him to this end. 


\ Scalpellum, calami, cornugraphiumg; libelli, 
Charta, pugillares, capitalia, cera, sigillum, 

_ Sic crepide, gladius, cultellus, pugio, burssa, 
Muccinium, indusiumg; monilia, penula, pecten 
Fascia OR Nga 4 ee a: png 


Thos useful heeamcters are thus ie thio 
English, by the worthy Mr. Sower sby. 


Pen-knife, Quills, Ink-horn,, Books, Paper,,Table-Books, 
; Capa; Take 
Wax, Seal and Slippers, Sword, Knife and Dagger, safe 


make 
Purse, banacerchie, Shirts, Rings, Coat, and for your 
own sake,. . 
Combs, Garters, Sinhala iivocts : 


The following memorial verses for a traveller, 
from FitTzHEerpert’s Huspanpry, will 
forma suitable companion to those of Mr. 
Willis. They are hexameters, but were by the 
Printer jumbled into prose, | and have been res- 
_tored by a correspondent in the GENTLEMAN'S 
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Arid carte’ for October wel vol. xxxvil. 
p: 487. 


Purse, dirk,* oak. do Geli kerchief, shoeing-horn, 
buget,+ and shoes ; 

Spear, nails, hood, halter, Seat, spurs, hat, wi thy 
horse comb : 

Bow, arrow, sword, buckler, horn, brush, Stowe string, 
and thy bracer ; 

Pen, paper, ink, parchment, red wax, poms,} books, then 
remember : 

Pen-knife, comb, thimble, needle, thread, point, lest that 
thy girth break ; 

Bodkin, knife, lingel,§ give thy horse meat: see he be 
stowed well. 


Make merry, sing an thou canst, take heed to thy seer, that 
thou lose none. . 


Having recommended the carpenter to apply 
himself to the Muses and register his tools in the 
day-book of Parnassus, Mr. Willis introduces 
the following verses composed by himself. 


An? quisquid? cujus? cui? quo? quibus? auailijs? cur? 
Quomedo? circa quid? qualis? quantum? ex, inet a quo? 
Quamdiu? ubi? quando? quoties? quotuplex? quot et unde? 


a 


- * Dirk isa word of the same age. Dagger will not 
scan quite so well. | 

+ Buget, budget. 
i '} Poms, perfumed wash-balls, pirhanders. 

-§ Lingel, an awl. OTs: 
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These Daiatins are thug translated by Mr. 
_Sowersby for the benefit of the English reader, 
and more particularly for the ladies, whose natu- 
ral curiosity might well be excited by so formid- 
able : a list of ein ; “i 
If? who? what? whose? to what? whether? why ? about 


what? 
How ? what fashion? how much? by, of, in, and from what? 
How long? how often? how manifold? whence came that? 
Where, when, how many? 


«‘ These Verses (craving the’ Readers ‘pardon 
for the ruggedness) « contain twenty two Questions 
of excellent use to invent, retain, as also to recall 
to minde things of great concernment and worthy 
memory in urgent affairs ; im which being prudently 
applyed by way of interrogation, do necessarily 
extort the answer. of. all Logical-places, which 
_ (though T suppose no man will oer) may “be 
thus illus teat: 


if? 1. If ae be.any such,thing:? ‘This question 
is'veferxed, to.an indefinite argument. 

¢ Motion, 

Work, 

Fact, 

Saying, 

. Writing, ° 

‘ @ounsek” ’ 


Who? 2.Who was Author of the 


48 
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This question respecteth the efficient Cause. 


~ : Definition. 
it 'i8.2 . 
doth it contain ? 
doth depend on it? 
é ° Q : 
What? 3, What iS tr | Effects. 


is done ? 

is spoken? 

is written? 
is consulted ? 


Whose? 4, Whose it is? 


equal, 
| quantity < greater, 
To what? 5. To what it is , lesser. 
_ compared, either in 
quality § like, 
unlike. © 
Whether? 6. Whither it tendeth? 
Why? 7. Why | the final Cause ? 


About 8. About what subject or phicih 
what 2 be procreating ? 

| oe conserving ? 
abolishing? - 
destroying ? | 


in 


How? = 9. ‘How was it gone: 


naturally? 
purposely ? 
necessarily ? 
5 oe accidentally ? 
i . garelesly ee 


What $e form, 
foMay 10, What Vat fasion connexion, 
| description? 
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How i ? 11. How much quantity ? 


alone 2? 


equal, 


| By what? 12. By what? ) with others? {val 


whether } with instru- ( ** 


Of what? 13. Of what matter? 


In what? 14, In what int) 


4: contained 2? 
is exercised ? 


diverse, 
heaodb: unlike, 
15, From what it is ) related, 
distinguished, as }) contrary, 
contradictory, ©. 


_ \ privative. | 
16. How long? 3 
17. How often te | 
vp aides, 
of whole into parts, 


18. How manifold? )of effects, 
distribution )}) of genus in species, 
fof subjects, — ? 
of accidents. . 


pllis de nina came it? 
19. Whence < is it derived 2 
Cis it proved? 
20. Where? . 
21, When? | 
| causes, — 
parts, 
22, Hav nape! effects, 
euricsion & of species, 
‘subjects, 
(accidents, 


BAGLESS \ J 
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The most'curious and interesting part of these 
sg Grane out of the pure fountains of art and 
nature,” is to be found im the third book; a large 
proportion of which we have thought proper to 
reprint, as the work has become very rare. 


CHAP. I. 
* OF. Repositories. 


“Tue, Art of Memory, which we now treat 

of consisteth of Ideas, and places, wherein we 
will first handle the Reposition of Idea’s, and 

afterward their Deposition. 

“ Reposition of Idea’s is, when: anes to be 
remembred, are charged upon Memory by Idea’s, — 
disposed in. certain places of a Repository ; but 
before: I discend to :the manner of Reposition, it 
is negessaty for better explanation, to speak of Re- 
positories, Places, : and Idea’s in distinct chapters. 

“ A Repository is an imaginary fabrick, fan- 
cied Artificially, built of hewen stone, in form of 
a Theater, the form whereof followeth ; suppose 
the Edifice to be twelve yards in length within 
the walls, in breadth six yards, and in height seven 
yards, the roofs: thereot flat, leaded above, and 
pargetted underneath, lying wholly -open to view, 
without any wall on: that side supposed next us: 


Let there.be imagined a Stage of smooth gray 
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Marble, even and variegated with a party colour- 
ed border, which Stage is to be extended over 
the whole length and breadth of the building, 
and raised a yard high above the Level of the 
ground on which the said Edifice is erected: Let 
all the walls, that is, the opposite wall, & two 
ends be wainscotted with Cypresse bvuards, so 
artificially plained and glewed, that the joynts be 
indiscernable ; suppose also a Groove or Gutter 
cut in the middle of the Marble Stage, three 
inches broad, extended from the opposite wall to 
the hither side of the Stage, whereby it is exactly 
divided into two equall parts, and that upon the 
further end of the said Groove, there is erreared 
a Column, a foot and half thick, arising up to 
the Roof of the building, almost touching the 
opposite wall, and deviding it into two equal 
parts, as the Groove divideth the Stage; so that 
by the Groove, and the Pillar, the whole Repo- 
sitory is parted in twain, and consisteth of two 
Rooms, siding each other, each of them being 
six -yards long, six yards broad, and six yards 
high. For the better understanding this inven- 
tion, I have caused a Type of the Repository to 
be here delineated, the explanation whereof im- 
mediately followeth.’* 


* That nothing might be wanting to elucidate this cu- 
rious description, we have given a fac-simile of the original 
wood-cut. See p. 82. 
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é¢'Phe letters a, b, c;:d; shew the length.of.the 
edifice, a, c,-b,°d, thecheight, -a, e, b;.f, the 
height of the stage, g, 2, ky hy are boundaries of - 
the opposite wall, e,.c, 7;.g, the side -wall-upon 
the left hand, h, k, d, f, the side wall of the right 
hand, c, 4; m,d, design the Roof, g,2,, p, the 
Opposite wall of ‘the first Room, e, g,0, p, the 
‘stage of the first Room; r,:q, ky h, the opposite 
wall of the second room, s, 7, h, f, the stage of 
the second room, n, 0, the pillar dividing the 
opposite wall, 0; p, the groove wrought into the 
‘stage. ) | . 
“A Repository according to this fashion, is to 
be represented ‘before the eyes -of our minde, 
Wheresoever we are, as’ oft ‘as‘we intend to prac- 
tise this Art ; supposing ourselves to stand about 
“two yards distant, against the midst thereof. 


CHAP. If. 
“© Of Places. 


“A Place (as to our consideration) is an apt 
space in a Repository, designed for reception of 
ideas. ) eal 

- “ There are: onely two places in every reposi- 
tory of equal form and magnitude, that. is the 
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two rooms of each repository dictemstinated ag 
aforesaid by the pillar and groove. 

“ That place is said to be the former, which 
is on the right hand of the repository, that 
which ‘is on the left hand, the latter; that part 
‘of the repository is said to be on the right hand, 
“which is opposite to the left hand of a man 
‘standing against the middle of the repository, 
that on the left hand which is opposite to the 
right. . 
“Thus in the scheme exhibited in the former 
chapter, the letters, g, 7, 2,0, demonstrate the 
opposite wall of the right hand part, or first 
place or room of the repository, and the letters, 
e, g, 0, p, the stage thereof; so 7, q, k, h, are 
indices of the opposite wall of the left hand part, 
or second place or room of the repository, gud 
s, 7, h, f, the stage of nly same. 


‘CHAP. III. 
“© Of Idea’s in general. 


“ An idea is a visible representation of 
things to be remembred, framed by a strong 
imagination, by help whereof the minde by re- 
flexion calleth to memory, together with the zdea, 
the thing represented. Idea’s are to be vested 
with their proper circumstances, according as 
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their natures ‘require, for lke as writings, ‘the 
fairer they are, are more facilly read ; so ‘idea’s, 
the more’ aptly they are conceived, according - te | 
the exigency of their nature, are more speedily 
récalled ‘to minde; ‘and also. consequently the 
things by'them signified. ' Motion is to be attri- 
buted. to édea’s of moveable’ things ; ; quiet to 
ideas of quiet things, and good or evil savours, 
to ideas representing things so qualified.. Exam- 
ples of moveable idea’s, are artificers at work in 
their shops, women dauncing, trees shaken by 
the wind, water running from cocks, and such 
like. Idea’s of quiet things,’ are henns laying in 
their nests, thieves lurking under bushes, &c. 
Idea’s to which sound is ascribed, are a lion roar- 
ing, a bell ringing, whistling, murmure of trees, 
a “quirister’ singing, a huntsman hollowing, &e. 
Moreover, if perfume, burning in ‘a chafing:dish, 
be used for an tdea, a sweet and pleasant odour 
must be: attributed thereto, on the contrary to 
vaults under ground, a filthy, unwholesome stink, 
is to be assigned ; so idea’s of ‘merry men, a aa 
cheerfulness of | countenance, of sickmen, pale- 
ness and sadnesse. ‘After this: manner idea’s of 
edifices, machines, and all artificial things whatso- 
ever, ought to be signalised; proportion of form, 
and spl ndour of colours, must be attributed to 
pictures, grace and livelinesse of ° ‘letters, to 


writings, glory and excellency of workmanship, 
Yr 
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to engravings ; finally, every idea must have. 
such. illustration as may render it most notable 
and conspicuous, and seem principally, coherent. 
to its nature. 

_& But before I proceed further, itis pe 
to; take into.consideration, the common affection, 
of ideas, their species. shall. succeed: after, ima, 
more proper place. ; 

The common affections of idea’s, are riba 4 
quantity, position, and. colour. 


CHAP. IV.) 
“ Of the Quantitie. of Idea’s. 


7 AN idea in respect. of quantity, is ‘either 
equal, greater, or lesser then the thing repre-. 
sented. 3 

“@ An equal idea is, when. the. thing. repre- 
sented, is bestowed i in a. place of the repository, 
in its proper and due magnitude, as being neither. 

too great to be contained therein, nor so small it 
cafinot, be discerned by one standing. before the 
repository 5 such are chairs, pictures, ‘tables, 
beds, heaps of : stone, piles of wood, two comba- | 
tants in a single duel, and the like. é 

«© An augmented, or greater idea, is when the 

thing to. be remembred, is increased, to a multi : 
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tude, that it may be better ee ata distance, 
which else ‘being small, would not fall under 
cognizance; as if the thing to be ‘deposited in 
the repository, were a penny, a pearl, a grain of 
mustard-seed, or a spider, which are so small, 
that disposed in a room of the repository, they 
escape the sight of a man standing before the 
repository : in such cases, instead of one penny, 
hnagine a heap of pence new coined ; instead of 
. one pearl, a multitude of pearls; instead of one 
grain of mustard-seed, fancy certain bushels 
scattered about the stage; and for one spi- 
der, suppose a multitude creeping about the op- 
posite wall, 

‘(A contracted or lesser idea i is, éinhbis the hing 
to be remembred is so great, that it cannot be 
comprehended in its proper natural quantity, 
- within such narrow limits as a room of a repost- 
tory, and is, therefore imagined to be pourtrayed 
with elegant lively colours, ina picture fixed. to 
the opposite wall, Thus space of places how 
far soever distant, and all great things, may be — 
facilely represented in a picture: as if the thing 
to be remembred were a battel, a triumphant 
spectacle, hunting or hawking through woods 
and groves, a naval conflict, large territories, 
castles, a mountain, or church, &c. whose idea’s 
eannot becontained in the memorial places, un- 
less contracted, and aptly and artificially com- 
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prized in a picture, conceited by imagination 
hanging against the opposite wall, that so it may 
be fully comprehended. 


wt? dy an +i epee ae, vi ty 
CO Sis 1 We Amare 
sidilt< seus CHAP. V. eam 
wt Le Ls aes » ane 
“ Of the Position of Idea’s. | 
Swett ©! } ht, 


\o Let the position of every idea be such as in 
vulgar use doth most commonly appertain to the’. 
thing signified ; let the idea’s of things usually 
hanged against a wall, be so disposed in the re- 
pository, as musical instruments, arms, looking- 
glasses, pictures, brushes, written tables, &c. 
Such things as are customarily fastened to, or in 
a wall, imagine them accommodated in the repo- 
sitory in like mamner, as title-pages of books’ - 
pasted against the pillar, proclamations, or — 
printed pages nailed tu the wall, funeral-stream- 
ers, or pendants, ‘inthe higher part of the oppo- 
site wall, as you see inchurches : ‘such things ‘as 
are commonly set upon shelves, fancy ‘them so. 
placed in the repository; as vessels of gold, sil- 
ver, glasses, books, mercery wares, &c. Such 
things as are usually placed on’a table, conceive’ 
them so marshalled in thesrepository, as victuals; 
sums of money, table-boards, &c. such things’ 
as lye; or are any ways situate on ground, must 
be so. placed in the repository, as heaps of wheat, 
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4 cradle, chest, table, living creatures, whether 
‘standing, sitting, or lying, &c. Such_ things as 
‘are frequently under ground, are to be supposed 
under the marble-stage ; for though they escape 
the eye of a man standing before the repository, 
yet they cannot be concealed from the eyes of his 
mind, which are onely exercised in this matter ; 
of this sort are graves, wells, wine-cellars, met- 
taline-mines, subterranean passages, through 
“which streams have their cuurse, as blood in the 
“vans, Ke. Like method is to be observed in 
site and i, epee of all other things. | 


a a ‘sat 


“Ob, 210 (tii el 


is LA Uhoocl nd of nce 
1 a OF the Colours of Repositories and Tdea’s, 


“ Here you” are to be admonished, that 
though every repository is supposed to be uni- 
form in building ; yet they are distinguished from 
‘one another by the pillar in the middle of every 
‘repository, which must be imagined of several 
colours ; as if you use ten, that which you design 
for the first, must be conceived to have a golden 
pillar; the second a pillar of silver ; the third 
of black stone; the fourth of blew stone ; the 

fit of red stone; the i of yellow stone; the 

i re 
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seventh of green stone; the eighth of purple : 
stone; ; the ninth of. white stone, the tenth cf ci- 
namon, colour. Now for distinction sake, gold 
is called the colour of the first repository ; silver 
‘the colour of the second repository ; black of 
the, third repository ; and so successively as be- 
to, If you use more than ten repositories, you 
“must repeat the same colours over again, .as be- 
fore; _so that the eleventh is imagined to have a 
golden pillar, the twelfth a silver pillar, the thir- 
teenth a a black pillar, the fourteenth a blew, pil- 
Jar, and $0 the rest in, order. After the same 
manner every 7dea must be conceived cloathed, 
adorned, or some way: illustrated with the pro- 
per colour of the repository, wherein it is ima- 
gined to be placed. Take an example or two 
for better explanation: suppose a saylor, in a 
canvase suit be retained for an idea in the first 
.repository, 1 represent him standing. there with 
a7 golden, chain over his shoulder like _a_ belt; if 
An, the second, Imagine he. weareth a silver chain 
aborhh his neck, with a whistle fastened thereto: 
if in, the third, that he hath black boots on his 
Jegss | if In. tbe fourth, that he hath a blew, skarf 
on his arm, , tyed i in a ‘rose-knot : > aif in the, fifth, 
that he wears a Red. Monmouth. Cap on. his 
chead ; : if in the sixth, that he swaggereth with a 
“yellow | feather i in his enn if in the seventh, that 
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he hath a green silk garter on his right leg ; if in 
the eighth, that his canvase coat is imbellished » 
with a border.of purple velvet : if in the’ ninth, 
that his neck .is_ beautified maith a very white 
orient pearl; if in the tenth, that he hath a pair 
_of cinnamon coloured breeches. 

_“ Howbeit, if the idea of its own nature be any 
ways related, , to the «colour of its repository, 
wwhereby-it. ‘may be.presently understood to have — 
the. colour thereof, it will need no other attribu- 
tion ; for example, if a mayor of acity, (whoin 
regard of his office is dignified with..a purple 
gown, and gold chain) be placed as an, idea.in the 
first or fift repository, there will be no.need of 
- attribution, of colour, because the golden chain 
doth manifestly represent the colour,of. the first 
repository, the purple gown the’ colour of the 
 fift. In like sort, if a black bull be placed as an 
idea i in either room of the first repository, his 
horns must be conceived gilded with gold; if mm 
y the second, with silyer ; if.in the third, black, 
being the proper colour of that: repository, ex- 
cludeth any other addition; if in the fourth, let 
him be decked with a chaplet of blew flowers ; . 
if in the fift, with a garland of red roses, &e. 
Soa picture imagined to. be painted on the op- 
posite wall of the first repository, must be illus- 
trated with gold in some ¢onyenient place ; if in 
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the opposite wall of the second repoatory, swith 
‘silver; of the third, with black, &c. calnasiath 
© Phis attribution of a repositories colour, is of 
marvellous use, both to keep in mind the idea’s 
‘themselves, as also their order; hereby the mind 
re-perusing ideas formerly ‘bestowed, hath al- 
wayes some certainty to guide itself, ‘atid recol- 
lect any idea at present’ latent § because ‘it’s un- 
questionable, that the missing idea is either 
wholly, or at least in part, nya with the 
‘proper colour of its repository. | , 
“ Moreover, in attributing a Dapditho} te colour 
‘to an tdea, {of it self not partaking thereof) you 
‘must be careful that the colour of the repository 
be accommodated to the most eminent part of 
the idea, or as near as may ‘be ; if the history of 
the prophet Jonah thrown into the sea by mari- 
ners, be used as an idea, ‘it must be represented 
in a picture according to the third chapter 'pre- 
ceding; in which, though the whale, | sea, ship, 
and land-are to be pourtrayed, yet the effigies of 
* Jonah himself is the most remarkable part of the 
picture, because Jonah is of the history there 
painted ; if therefore this story be to be deposited 
in the first repository, let the border of his gown 
be supposed of gold ; if in the second, of silver ; 
afin the third, let the gown be fancied black ; if 
|p the fourth, blew, &c. 80 the top of a heip of 
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_ wheat isthe ‘most conspicuous part; therefore 

if a heap of wheat be placed in the first reposi- 
tory, imagine a golden streamer two foot. long, 
fixed in the top of the heap; if in the second 
repository, let the streamer be silver; if in the 
third, black; if in the fourth, blew, &c. 

.“ Thus much may suffice for common affec- 
tions: of idea’s, in quantity, penitnee, and colour 3 
their species follow. Howarog wie (gl yikes} 
od ou 


Se 
——See 


Focaoantsl VIL 
bi Of Direct Tdea’s. | 


cbf Ai édleali 1s Sashinlen or eee a. ait 
4dea is uniform, and is fourfold, dzrect, relative, 
fictitious, and written. i % 
“A direct idea.is when a visible dees or. con- 
mee under a visible form, ‘is bestowed in the 
repository, according to: the same form, under 
which it is naturally apprehended’: so a goat is 
the direct idea of a goat; .a rhinocerot of a 
rhinecerot ; a peacock of a peacock ; a dove of 
a dove. Thusa majestical man adorned with’a 
scepter, imperial diadem and: robe, is the dea 
of a king : a person arrayed in academical ‘habit, 
of aschollar; an ancient woman in mourning 
weeds, weeping and wiping her face with an 
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handkerchief, of a widow: a‘virgin apparelled — 
-hke a.nun, of a nun: a satyr, as the poets:de- 
_ scribe them, of asatyr : so a temple i is the direct 
idea ofa temple, : a book of a booke,’a bed of a 
bed, a ‘sheath of a sheath, an image of an image, 
a picture of a picture, an epistle of an epistle, a 
bond sealed; of a bond: so good angels and spi- 
rits, though they be incorporeal and invisible, 
{seeing they are commonly conceived under visi- — 
ble forms) may be reposited as the other. To 
conclude, the minde of man doth naturally and 
immediately present direct idea’s of all visible 
things, or such as are conceived under a visible 
form, that it is in vain toexcogitate any, but ra- 
ther use those that offer themselves. If a man 
hears the :relation of a naval battel, doth not he . 
presently seem to behold the sea, ships, smoke 
of great ordnance, and other things obvious in 
such matters. If speech be made of mustering 
an army, doth not the hearer form:in his mmde 
‘the effigies of :a field, replenished with soulders 
marching in military postures. No precept in 
this. kind is delivered, which nature it self hath 
not dictated; but onely to imprint these idea’s 
more deeply in memory, we bestow them me- 
thodically in some place, lest otherwise they be 
forgotten through light apprehension. 'To:ex- 
plain this more. sa nay I will use an eX 
| a " 
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“© An Example of remembring a History. sh 
u Diogenes the Cynick entering Plato's 8 ‘hall, : 
when he saw the. table. covered. with. a.rich car= 
pet, the shelves glittering with silver, gilt cups, 
vessels, and other stimptuous furniture, laid hold 
of the’ ‘carpet ‘with all ‘his might, threw it to the 
ground, and trod thereon with ‘his’ feet, saying, 
I tread upon Plato’s pride :' to whom Plato re= 
plied, Bat with greater pride. | 
“© The ideu of this story is not so great, but that 

it may admit reposition im its equal quantity : 
therefore I suppose in the place’ of the reposi- 
tory Where it is to be bestowed, ‘that there is‘a’- 
table Covered with ‘a rich carpet, which‘ a sordid 
fellow inrbeggarly raiment, throws on the ground, 
a grave’ ‘man ‘clothed in honest sober apparel 
looking’ on.” "The ‘attribution of the colour of the 
repository is not to -be forgotten: if therefore it 
be the first repository tm which this idea is to be 
placed, I imagine the carpet to be imbellished 
with a fringe or. border of gold: if i in the se- 

eond, of silver: if in. the third, of black : 
if i in the fourth, of blew, and $0 forth j in the. rest. : 


fe enaited Esample, Tos “DBS 


“ When Caius Julius Cesar first invaded a 
tain, the inhabitants taking arms set upon him, 
and in set-battel drave him and his old soul 
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diers to flight : whence that, of, Lucan concern- 
ing Casars repulse. 


. Tervita quesitis catendil terga Firitanis: Mig F 
Unto the Britains found, afrighted backs he shew'd. ‘a 


i“ ‘The idea of this history. must be contracted,, 
because it cannot be contained i in the memorial, 
place 1 in its due magnitude, C, 4. Therefore a 
imagine the representation of a sharp | battel, fairly : 
interwoven in the, hangings, doth cover the half. 
portion of the opposite wall, either on the right 
or left hand, not omitting the fit attribution of 
the repositories colour ; wherein one part of the. 
combatants personating the Romans, are armed. 
and clad more civilly, their general and standard- 
bearer, with their whole squadron, giving ground, 
whereby their fellows take an occasion of flight 5 
the other part, designing the Britains, i in more 
rude and savage attire, press their flying enemies, 
and prosecute their victory. . sak Bak Se 


“An example of a Sentence to si remembred, 
the Subject being visible. © 


* “An ant is a small i insect, the coldest and dryest 
of all creatures, and therefore the wisest ; ‘for 
cold and dry do chiefly contribute to wisdom. 
The idea of this sentence ought to be augment- 
ed; for the magnitude of an ant is so inconsi- 
es that being bestowed in a memorial 
place, it escapeth sight : therefore I suppose an 
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an’ wnitcheap i in the middle stage of the memorial- 
place, seeming almost black with ants, swarm- 
ing hither and thither ; as for assignation of co- 
lour if this dea be placed in the third Repository, 
the colour of the Repository, i is sufficiently noted © 
‘bv the blackness of the ants; if in the seventh, 
by the greenness of the ant-hill; so that there 
needeth no addition of colour, if placed in the 
‘third or seventh Repository: But if it be designed 
to the first Repository, let a triangular golden 
Streamer be supposed fixed in the ané-hill, a foot 
high; if in the second, a silver streamer; if in 
the fourth, a streamer of blew silk; if in the 
fifth, of red; if in the sixt, of yellow; if in the - 
eighth, of purple; if in the ninth, of white; if 
in the tenth, of cinnamon colour. 


Another Example. | 


“Paws évders Koes xoinoulves is ah 


“ Oras Ovid hath it in. his fast book De 
Amore: 
Quid magis est durum saxo? quid molliusunda? = 
| Dura tamen molli saxa cavantur aqua, i 


What is harder thana stone? than water soft? 
Yet stones are worn by water dropping oft. 


*¢ ither sentence signifying the same thing, are 
_ disposed after a like mamner, by supposing a 
8 
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_ leaden spout sustained by aniron prop, fastened 
in the upper part of the opposite Wall of the 
Repository, doth discharge plenty of water upon 
the Marble Stage, which is worn beneath with 
the continual drip: In this case the prop of the 
Spout may exhibit the colour of the Repository. 

_ “ All Histories, Actions, Fables, common 
Affairs ; all visible things, or conceived under a 
visible form ; finally, All sentences whose subject. 
is visible, may be disposed in Repositories by Di- © 


rect Ideas, in equal, augmented or contracted 
quantity. 


CHAP. VIII. 


“ Of Relative Ideas. 


_ “ A simple relative Idea is, when something 
to be remembred is expressed by his Correlatzve. 
“ First, when the Cause is signified by the 
effect, as Melancholy by a sad man, with his hat 
pulled over his eyes, his arms folded a cross, his 
eies looking on the ground, standing immoveable : 
_ The Spring by Green Meadows and Flowring 
trees: Winter by houses, Plants, earth, and all 
other things covered with Snow, and rigid with 
Frost: Gluttony by a Fat man, vomitting half 
digested morsels. 
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te Secondly, when the effect is signified by the 
Cause, as you did note the oppression of the poor, 
by some eminent Oppressour, generally spoken | 
against for his unjust accumulation of riches: 
blasphemy by some notorious blasphemer, whose — 
discourse is frequently forced with impious oaths. 
© Thirdly, when the Subject is noted by an 
Adjunct, as Regal difnity, by a Scepter and 
Crown; a Tavern, by a bush; Exorcisme, by a 
Figure or charm; the Planets and twelve houses, 
by their proper characters appropriated unto 
them. 

“ Fourthly, when an Adjunct is signified by 
the Subject; as Cold, by Ice; heat, by fire; 
light, by a candle; love, by a heart, the seat of 
affection; pride by a Peacock spreading his tail; 
Gluttony, by an Estrich ; Drunkennesse, by a 
noted drunkard; Impudence, by a notorious 
whore; Avarice by a rich man counting money, 
sere sy | 

« Fifthly, when one like thing, is put for ano- 
_ ther, as Parallel Circles, for the world; a clean 
writing book, for a soule; a Serpent with a tail 
in his mouth, for a year; a woman embracing : a 
broken pillar, for Fortitude; a Virgine veiled, 
holding a drawn sword in her right hand, & a 
pair of ballances in her left, for Justice; a 

Winged old man, having long hair in the forepart 
| of his head, bald behind, and holding a sythe in 
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his hand, for Time: A man lading water out of 
a pond with a Sive, for a fool, undertaking, an 
impossible thing, &c. 
« Sixthly. When a sentence is denoted by some 
particular example, by which the truth thereof i 18) 
notably demonstrated, as, No Element is quali- 
fied with gravity in its proper place: This phi- 
losophical axiome may be fitly illustrated, bya 
man diving under water, who so long.as he is im 
the Water, i is not sensible. that is ponderous, but 
out of the water findeth exprimentally.a pail full. 
of water heavy: The quantity of such Ideas.is: 
equal; for I imagine all the Stage of the Memo- 
rial place, where this Idea:is to be represented, 
converted into a Bath, with a capacious Marble: 
Cistern, a foot thick round about, filled to the 
brim with fair water, in the middle whereof a, 
naked man standeth upright, lifting a tankard of . 
water with both his hands, as if he were shewing 
: If this Idea be placed in the first Repository, 
iu Tankard must be supposed of Gold; if in” 
the second, of Silver; in the third, of Potters: 
earth, black, in the fourth, blew, ‘be. that the. 
Idea may be some way related to the colour of 
its place. . | 


5 Example, 


St Judicial Astrology isa busie vanity. Bosil 
in Hexemer. Hom, 1, This may be relatively: 
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fancied by the History of Thales the Philoso- 
pher, about to take a Stars height with an Astro-— 
lobe ina clear night, who being somewhat heed- 
less of his station, fel into a ditch, for which he 
was worthily derided of a Woman standing by; 
because he did so curiously mind things over his 
head, he did neglect those under his feet. 

‘‘ In brief, if any thing may be readily under- 
stood by its Correlative, the same may be used’ 
for a Relative Idea; by which kind of Idea, all 
kind of Hyeroglpyhicks, and innumerable sen- 
tences ingenuously exemplified, may be seponten 
in Repositories. 


~~ SSeSeneE 
es 


CHAP. IX. 
“ Of Fictitious Ideas. 


© A simpLe Fictitious Idea, is when any 
thing is bestowed by way of a substitute, where- 
with it is faigned to have some supposed conve- 
niency; as when a word of Homonymous signi- 
fication, denoting some visible thing in one sense 
(either in our own language, or another) is sub‘ 
stituted for something invisible or unknown. | 
After this manner proper names are often reserved 
in Memory: asin Latine, Ramus, a mans name, 
may be signified per ramum viridem, a green 

KQ 
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branch; Remus; per remum, an Oare 5 ‘So.im 
English, Somzth a;mans name, may, be reposed. 
by a Smith blowing up fire in his Forge. -Pinke,. 
by the Flower so called: Carpenter, by one of: 
that: trade plaining boards: Penelope, by the Pic- 
ture of Penelope and her web: Lucrece, by, the: 
Picture of the Roman, Lady, so called, procuring: 
her.own.death. Thus, strangers. names. may be 
conserved. by. friends. or acquamtance of: the same. 
name; as John astrangers name, by.a\ brother 
or-friend; socalled; so Grace, signifying favour, 
may; be, retained. by Grace, a womans, name,... 

“ Thus words or names (which at Jarge signifie 
no visible thing) which divided into parts, signifie 
one or many things, may be laid up in Reposito- 
ries on the Stage, wall, or hangings in decent 
order; as these Barbarous words in Latine, 
weary y Aperglissus, by a Clay banke, on the 
right hand whereof (which is towards our left 

hand) a Bear walloweth, and on the left (toward 
teda, aspis. _ our right hand) a Sow. Tedaspis, by. 


bos, door, J a T orch and an Asp. Bosarnos, by 


an Oxe and a Lamb. Araphos, by an Altay 
sus, tinea, & onda Light. Sustineamus, by a Sow, 


MUS, 


a Moth, anda Mouse, according to that noted, 


Re TerAfs 


& 
Mtg edit gp aa foe sustineamus. 


I 7) 


peer eats, Bren, a, Moth Clothy s Monse: Posed 


ry¢ 
4 


* 
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“¢ So Corcomd in English, may be represented’ 
by two Cocks fighting, & pulling each other by 
the Comb. Birdlington, by a Bird, Ling fish 
so called, anda Tunne. Harbottle, Py a Hare 
and.a Bottle, &c.. 

“‘ Some men to fix. single words and letters 
more firmly in, memory, use the images of men 
and women for substituted Ideas of Letters, and 
for animation (to use their own phrase) attribute. 
actions.to them, whereby the minde may be proe 
voked. to the affections, Mercy, Mirth, Lust, 
Feare, Avari ice, Wrath, gc. But such Ideas are 
by no means to be approved, First, because it is 
impious, and dangerous to cherish lustfull or 
scurrulous images.in the mind, which infect the 
soul, and render it more dull in performing its 
Offices. Secondly, it wholly perverteth, the na- 
tural manner of Remembring ; for Nature teach- 
eth mien from their infancy, by the images of 
men, to. apprehend. men, not letters, which order 
to infri inge, is all one. as to unteach N atures, 
which i is. hoth dangerous and difficult. Thirdly, 
too much time is lost in animation of such Ideas, 
which, is therefore done, that being revolved in 
Memory, they may be more deeply engraven, 
Lastly, it is vain and altogether unprofitable, to. 
frame an Alphabet of. living Creatures, and learn 
them by heart, seeing they serve onely to appres 
hend naked Letters or. single words, whose use js 
not frequent. 
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CHAP. X. 
“ Of Written Idea’s. 


“ A sINGLE written Idea, is when the thing 
to be Remembred,,is imagined to be written with 
black letters ina plain white Table, four foot 
square, hanging against the opposite wall of the 
Repository. Written Idea’s will perhaps at first 
seem too weak and infirm to prompt the Memo- 
ry with any thing to be remembred; but if all 
our Rules which are required in disposing writ- 
ten Idea’s, be strictly observed, you will ‘think 
otherwise. 

“ In every such Idea, six things are required, 

“¢ First, that the Characters (such as are Letters — 
and Arithmetical figures) be supposed of such 
magnitude, that they may be plainly read by one 
standing somewhat remote ; for so they are most 
easily attracted by the visual faculty, and transe 
ferred to Memory, such like writings and inscrips _ 
tions are frequently seen in ane of Churches 
and houses. 

‘‘ Secondly, That every Idea be. conceived 
written in the same form ag are commonly ex- 
posed in Books or Paper. ie 

“ Thirdly, it is required, That you suppose the | 
Writing to begin at the upper end of the Table, 

© Fourthly, One word at least in every written 
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Idea, must be very: carefully: apprehended and 
supposed to: be expressed in Text-Letters,, with; 
all:the. Vowels»in Gold;. especially let the first: 
Letter be very great, andthe other transcendent: 
letters, if there beany, drawnsomewhat longer: 
tha customarily. Here you may observe, that 
of the small: Letters: some are interlineary, some 
transcendents': Interlineary letters: in;all kinds of) 
Writing, are: such as lye equally between two: 
o sqariapeni ASA, 'C €,. My Ny OF Ty Uy We >” 

“ 'Pranscendent letters :are such as exceed the: 
Interlineary space, some! of which doionely pene=. 
trate’ the upper line, as b, d, 2, h, 1, t, h, some 
the lower; as f, fj 7. | 

“| Fifthly, It: is necessary; & abet tor the: 
Doctrine delivered in the sixt: Chapter,, that eves: 
ry Idea» be: rendered: some way:partaker of the 
colour of his Repository that the frame or ‘bor= 
der of every Table be imagined’ of) the: same: 
colour! as his: Repository. | 

‘“* Lastly, you must:so long. aaa your! 
supposed written Idea, till you have made at least 
some small impression thereof in your memory, 
diligently. observing in your mental meditation, 
the: length of the whole; Writing, the first letter 
of the principal. word, as in tle fourth Rule the. 
Golden Vowels, transcendency. and order. of the. 
letters, with such like considerations. as chiefly , 
conduce to imprint the written Idea firmly in your 
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imagination: For seeing Writings make less im-’ 
pression in the mind, than things, they must be» 
more carefully and longer revolved in mind, that» 
they may accomplish by assiduity, what they can- 
not perform through imbecillity. . 

These generally required in every written: 
Idea, may suffice: Now I will descend to parti-» 
cular Rules; but considering that to treat of every — 
particular kind of .written Idea, would be both: 
laborious and unnecessary, 1 will onely insist upon: 
the more usual, which are four, a Word, a 
Proof, a Phrase, a Sentence. 

“<A single Word, anda Proof, cannot be sup- 
posed to have any principal Word, because they. 
be singular, which nevertheless must be carefully 
taken notice of as in the fourth Rule. 4 

“ Let this Word (Spagyrus) be the Example. 
of a Word to be imaginarily written, signifying » 
according to Paracelsus, one which can dexter-. 
ously discern good from evil, truth from falshood: , 
Fancy the same iis written. 


SPAGYR US. 


‘In the Inscription I diligently weigh the 
length of the Word, the first letter, the figureand- 
order of the other letters, their colour and tran- 
scendency: Three are of Gold, a, y, u, three 
descend beneath the lower line, p, y, g. 

- Tn the inscription of a Proof, besides the- 
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aime of ‘the Book, the quantity of the Numbers 
is to be car efully observed: Number being the 
measure “of quantity, and therefore meerly related _ 
to visible things, is facilely kept in mind; the 
“only ‘observation of the quantity of N tihtere 
“fixeth them perfectly i in Memory. Take an Ex- 
ample of a Proof. | 


- Exod. 10. 16. ° 


«¢ The letters e, and 0, are fancied of Gold, z, 
“and d, are transcendents, the former ascending 
_above the line, the latter destending beneath. 
 & Tp writing a Phrase and Sentence, the first 
-Word is to be heedfully observed ; and therefore 
the first letter must be imagined very large, all 
the Vowels written with Gold, and the transcen- 
dents very largely extended, as is aforesaid, 
Rul. 4. 
“ Moreover in writing of Phrases, alltthe 
Words except the first, must be supposed writ- 
ten with small letters, after this manner. 


To entice with flattering words. ~ 
Conceited with vain glorious bubbles. 


* A Sentence consisteth of one or more 
clauses. 3 Sa aly 

“« A Sentence of one Clause may be supposed 
wholly written with Capital letters, as, 


NO CALAMITY IS ALONE. 
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» OTHE LAW OF GOD IS EEK LIGHT OF MAN. 
| Thavle pikwyeoivde ' 
‘FRIENDS HAVE ALL THINGS IN COMMON. 


- 


« in Sentences of many Chatter you may sup- 
pose. all the words of the first Clause, marked 
with capital letters, the rest with small letters as 


SOLA SALUS SERVIRE:Deo ; sunt cetera fraudes. 

‘GODS SERVICE Is CHPEEEST BLESSEDNESS ; | 
other things are deceits, a 

. QUANQUAM BONUM NON, EST. MALUM; est ta- 
men bonum ut sit malum. Augustine. . ) 
ALTHOUGH EVIL Is NOT. GOOD ; ; yet it is good 
‘that there should be evil.’ 

WHATSOEVER IS'TO BE BELIEVED BY EVE- 
RY MAN IS TRUE. 

But every, wicked; man. is to believe. that he shal be 
saved ;. 
Therefore it is trae, that every wicked man shall be 
~ saved. oot wha 

Here you:must note, that every wicked man is not to 
elite absolutely, that he shall be saved, but conditional- 
ly, viz. If he Fepent, and believe i in Christ. 


‘¢ Another Ewninpiles : 


AUREAM QUISQUIS MEDIOCRITATEM. DILI- 
GIT; tutus careat absoleti 
Sordibus tecti, careat invidenda 
 . Sobrius- aula, - » Horat. . 
' THE GOLDEN MEANE WHO ES CONTENT, 
WITHALL, 
Wants no spacious Palace, nor envied Hall, * 
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_. By written Idga’s you may conserve all Cha- 
racters, single, letters, naked Numbers, calcula- 
tions of Nativities, Cosmographical, Descriptions. 
and, Proofs, as also all Words, Phrases and Sen- — 
tences, not to be aptly expressed otherwise. _ 

* Now having dispatched all written Ideas, 
and such as are single, we > will proceed to the 
compound. 


ate a _ 
Bey SES G 
tm 


CHAP. XI 
“ Of Compound Idea’s. 


“Tuts kind is compounded of single Idea’s, 
representing, either a naked. word or sentence: 
A compound Idea signifying a single word, con- 
sisteth of a Fictitious and written Idea; As for 
example: 

ae TF you were to remember (Edline) a friends, 
Name, imagine (Ed) written on. the opposite. 
Wall on the right hand, and a line extended, | 
thence all along to the left aside, 7 

So. Lambert may be retained by a Lamb. 
placed. in one of the Repositories, and, Lert] 
written on the opposite Wall on the left, hand. 

“ Many words. may. be conveniently. reposited, 
by Idea’s compounded of fictitious and written 
Idea’s. 

L 
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-“ A compound Idea representing an_ intire 
sentence, is twofold, consisting either of a Direct 
and Written Idea, or of a Relative and Written 
Idea; the nature of both will appear peahiouen 
by examples. 


ce ‘ Example of an Idea, compounded of a Tithect 
and written Idea. 


‘The seven Electoral Princes first instituted 
by Otho, third Emperor of that Name, and Pope 
Gregory the fift, are included by Manlius, m 
these Verses. - 

Moguntinensis, Trevirensis, Colonensis, 

Atque Palatinus Dapifer, Dux portitur ensis, : 
Marchio Prepositus camere, Pincerna Bohemus. 
The Prelates of Mentz, Trevers, and Colen. 


~ The Palsgrave Carver,* Marquis Chamberlain, 
The {Duke Sword-bearer, Cup-bearer thet King. |» 


Suppose an Emperor sitting on a throne in 
dne of the Repositories, seven Princes standing 
about him, and’ these Verses writ on a table, 
hanging against the opposite Wall. 

« All Histories, Acts, Fables, Apologies, Mo- 
rals described in Verse, or other Writing; also 
Epigrams, Epitaphs, Anagrams and Mottoes 
may be retained in Memory, by an Idea com- 
poiiided of a iris and Lihat 43 


* Of Brandenburg. + Of Austria. $ OF Bohemia. 
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“ Example of an Idea compounded of a Rela- 
tive and Written. 


~~“ Theodore Beza hath an Embleme of a Cir- 
cumference, equally distant on every side from 
its Center, with these Verses. 


Cernis ut hec medium cingat teres undique punctum 
Linea, & hinc spacio distet & inde pari. 
Scilicet illa refert, quod nos tegit undique colum, 
Tellurem hoc punctum quod tenet ima notat, 
Cur igitur doleas? quorsum (dic queso) labores 
Tu, patria pepulit quem pietatis amor ? 
Colum si versus tendis, quocunque recedes, 
Hine spacio coelum cernis & inde pari. 
_ See how this Circumference doth inclose | 
- The middle point, like distant every where : 
The circle, Heaven round about us shows, _ 
“The Center noteth Earth which doth us bear. ° 
Why then (I pray) thy labour blam’st thou so, © 
_ Who art expel’d thy countrey for Gods love? — 
_ If thou to Heaven tend, where e’re thon go, 
Thou seest all places like near Heaven above. 


“In the upper part of a fair large table, fancy 
a center and circumference to be described, with 
these Verses writ underneath, | 


| ¥ Another. 


Magnus Aristoteles trutinando cacumina rerum, 
In duo divisit quicquid an orbe fuit. 


Great Aristotle weighing all things here, 
Concluded, in the World but two there were. 
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© Suppose ‘two Parallel eireles' drawn'it the 
upper part of a table, in the center of which, let 
the figure 2. be written, and underneath this Dis- 
tich, whereby is signified Subjects and Accidents. 
| “© Another. 
* oie Babine Tipthred bbe! te pote deaiSey 2oyxay, ’ Hesioa. 


The Lord hath pleased openly to place | 
The sweat of Virtue before each man’s face. 


“ Suppose the versicle of Hesiod elegantly 
painted at the foot of Cebes table. . 

“¢ All Emblems, Hyeroglyphical Sentences ‘or 
illustrated with similyes, may be deposited in Re- 
positories by a Relative and written Idea; of 
which the Picture occupying the upper part of 
the Table, is a Relative Idea, and that written 
underneath, a Scriptile. So much for compound 
Idea’s, and all the other kinds. 


CHAP. XII. 
“ Of chusing Ideas. 
‘‘ Ty is sufficiently manifest out of the five 
precedent chapters, what Idea, and how -quali-_ 
fied, every thing to be remembred doth appro- 
priate to it self; but'to ‘render all thore perspi- 
cuous in’ this chapter, I will briefly ennumerate 
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the Rules dispersed in several places, for choice 
of Idea’s; though such Recapitulation may be 
‘accounted tautology; yet it 1s very | profitable; 
‘the Rules follow. 
“ Rule 1. All Wiswaide Actions, Fables, 
Apologies, common businesses, visible things, or 
‘conceived under a visible form, all sentences 
whose subject or matter is visible, and without 
-any ‘dependent written: illustration, ought to.be 
elaid up in the Repositories by a Direct Idea, m 
quantity equal, augmented or contracted. Cap. 1. 
© Rule 2. All Histories, Actions, Fables, 
Apologies, Morals and Similyes, remarkable for 
some coherent Verses or Writing, as all Epi- 
grams, Epitaphs, Anagrams and Impresses are 
generally to be expressed by a compound Idea, 
consisting of a Direct and Scriptile. Cap. 2. 

“ Rule 3. All Emblems and Sentences illus- 
‘trated by some notable Example, or expressed 
~Hyeroglyphically, are to be bestowed in Repo- 

sitories by a compound Idea, consisting “of ia 
Relative and Scriptile, Cap. 2. 

~~ © Rule 4, All \Characters, single Letters, 

naked Numbers, Calculations of Nativities, Cos- 

mographical descriptions and citations, are to be 
~~ always disposed in Siu acaphich by a Sit a 
Idea. 

he Rule 5. All single w ords isis no vi- 


“ible thing, whose Idea either relative, fictitious, 
L 3 toe - 
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or opmpaupd of fibdtions and scriptile, doth pre- 
séntly occur, is to be so placed in the Repository, 
either relatively, fictitiously, or compoundly: If — 
no such Idea occurr, then it is to be eprint 
by a Scriptile Idea. 

““ Rule 6. All Phrases’ and: Sentences: inex- 
‘pressible by a Direct Idea; may be conserved by 
‘a Relative: Idea, or compounded of a Relative — 
‘and Scriptile, if any present it self commodious- 
‘ly, or if. no such offer it self quickly,: by a 
Scriptile Idea. Cap. 8. 10. & 11. 

‘So much shall suffice for choice of Teas, 


“CHAP. XII. 
» ©The: manner of ‘Reposing Ideas. | 


« Now there remains to speak of the manner 
_of laying up Idea’s in their places, to icin 
pose take these ensuing Rules. | 

“ Rule 1. Every Idea is to be: placed i in. its 
order, viz. that which first occurreth in the first 
place; the second in the second place of the first 
Repository ; the third in the. first, :the fourth in 
the second place: of the second: Repository ; fift 
in the first, the sixt in the second place of the 
third Repository 5 the like method is to be used 
in all. the. Teaser: till all: the Idea’sbe 
» placed. 
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_ “ Rule 2. Due quantity, convenient site, co- 
lour of the: Repository, and. peculiar. attributes, 
are to be imposed on each Idea; and very care- 
fully minded. ? 

“ Rule 3. After you have rightly disposed the 
first Idea of any Repository, note it very diligent- 
ly with:the eye of your mind, as if it-really stood 
there, observing its kind, subject, quantity, site, 
attribution. of the Repositories colour, and other 
such like peculiar attributes; if it.have any. . For 
example, whether the Idea-deposited in the first 
place of any Repository (as to the kind) be di- 
rect; as to. the» subject, concerning aman; in 
respect of quantity, equal; in regard of sight, 
placed on the ground; and as to: peculiar attri- 
butes, ‘whether moving or yeilding.a sound; go 


over all these things in your: mind, saying, The 


Idea which I have here bestowed, -is Direct, of a 
mian, equal, placed on the ground, moving and 
yeilding a sound; » For by such considerations an 
Idea-is more firmly graven in memory. 

“ Rule 4.. After you have fitly disposed the. 
second Idea of any Repository, you must exco- 
gitate some apt relation thereof to the former, in 
‘respect of likeness or unlikeness of site, likeness 
‘or unlikeness of subject; or else inregard of ‘the 
-action of the latter Idea referred to the former ; 
you can pitch upon no Idea which may not be. 
{ related to: the: former by ‘one of these five -wayes, 
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which shall plainly appear by example: if botlr 
Idea’s of one Repository, precedent and subse- 
quent, be fixed to the wall, placed on a table, 
the ground, or under ground, &c. they agree in 
site: But if one be fastened to the Wall, ‘the. 
other placed on a Table, on the ground or under. 
ground, they are unlike in site: When the sub- 
ject of both Idea’s is Justice, Sin, a Man, War 
or Sleep, &c. they agree in subject; but when 
the subject of one Idea is Justice, of the other 
Drunkenness, the one of a man, the other of a 
stone, or any other opposite thing, they disagree | 
in subject. ‘Take an example of transferring the 
action of a latter Idea to a former: Suppose that. 
aman ina Gown, sitting at a Table, and over- 
looking some Books of Accounts, with Counters 
lying ready to compute the total sum, be an Idea. 
disposed in the first place of a Repository; and. 
the [dea to be placed in the second room of the 
Repository, bea Farryer giving a Horse a Drench. 
with a Horn: In this case, that the action of the 
latter may have some dependance on the former, 
imagine that the Horse (as soon as the drench is 
poured into his mouth) leaps back and disturbeth 
the man in his reckoning, who sits at the Table 
in the first place of the Repository. This mutual 
Relation of Idea’s placed in the same Reposito~ | 
ry, is as it were a linking of them together, and doth, 
admirably conduce to the remembrance of. both.. 
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Rule 5. If two or moré distinct idéa’s con- 
cur; whose’ relation! to ‘one’ anéther is ‘fouiid so 
near, as/if they were'combined together; bestow - 
them in‘one’'same Memofial’Place: As if the 
Idea mmmediately ‘preceding’ be a Silver Bason 
full of fragrant Water) set upon a joyned Stool, 
and the subsequent Idea be an idle man’ doing 
nothing ; you may conjoin' these two Idéa’s in 
one, imagining that this man washeth his hands 
in that odoriferous ‘water; so ifthe former Idea 
be: two Virgins talking together, ‘thé latter a Skein 
of Green Silk;:to: join these’ two’ Ideas’ by a ‘pro- 
percconnexion, ‘you «may faney' that’ one ‘of ' the 
Virgins holdeth the Skéin’upon her wrists, whilst 
the other windeth it off her‘hands into a’ bottom. 
In like’ manitier if the Antecedent Idea be Scrip- 
tile, and the Consequent likewise’ Scriptile, ‘if so 
be’ you allow space énough it the’Tuble, the lat- 
ter ‘may! be’ subscribed under ‘the: former ‘in a 
conveniént! ‘distahee: ‘from:one ‘another. | ‘Thus 
three Scriptile Ideas concurring’ together, if they 
be not too large for one Table, may be supposed 
written therein; the first in the highest place, the 
second in the middle, the third in the lowest, al- 
lowing nevertheless a fit distance. But alwayes 
wlien you comprize two or three Ideas in one 
place, | you must remember carefully, ‘that ‘so 
_many Ideas were constituted in such a place. - 
_ “ Rule 6. When you have laid up any Idea in 
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its Place, (whether it be in the first or Second © 
Room of the Repository) peruse all the foregoing 
Idea’s in their order, if you have time, that they 
may reside more deeply in Memory, and make 
the stronger impression in minde. For as @ 
School-boy by often reading over his lesson, 
learneth it by heart, so the more frequently you 
peruse Idea’s, the more eee you will retain 
them. | 
“ Rule 7. rp lutein eid to load 
your Memorn ‘'y with a more numerous multitude of 
4Ideu’s than is fit, for as it is unwholsome to bur- 
then the stomach above its strength, so also to — 
overwhelm the ‘Memory with multiplicity . of 
Idea’s, doth lead into great confusion, 'Tems 
perate men, admit only so much meat as they 
think they can well concoct; so. do you only 
commit such things te Memory, as you trust 
faithfully to remember ; for it is better firmly ta 
retain a few remarkable ships Maths amany, of 
mean base nature. _ fy 


Cae 
ee 


CHAP. XIV... 
P : y hid ae EA RS ht ior 
“ Of the practice of the Art of Memory. 
_“ T think now convenient to illustrate the pre+ 


mised precepts by examples, whereby the prac+_ 
tice of this Art, may be rendered more facile. — 
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First, I will propose examples Sh common as 
afterward of observations ; Lastly, T will briefly 
éxhibit the Art of Dictating, and discharging of 
cesgcall 


s \ 


“© Eaamples of ordinary business. - 


“ T, Suppose (as taking it for granted) you 
were to go to some great Market Town, it con- 
cerns not our * purpose whether the place be known, 
or unknown, and intend in the first place to en- 
quire the price of Seed Barlie: imagine then in 
the first Place of the first Repositorie (that is the 
part on the right hand) you see a man measuring 
Barlie out of a Sack into a Bushel, with a com- 
pany of men standing about him, as is the usual 
manner in Markets, ‘not forgetting to fancy. the 
Bushell handles to be Gold, that so the Idea i in 
some part may be related to the Repositoi ‘y in 
colour, as is required in the sixth Chapter : . 

“ TI. Moreover, That in the same Town liv- 
eth a Eabourer whom you know, and must en- 
quire out to work in your Hay-harvest ; fancy 
~ him to stand in the second place (on the left hand) 
of the first Repository, sharpening his Golden 
Sythe on a whetstone, as it were preparing for 
such Rustical imployment: [ say Golden Sythe, 
that it may participate of the colour of tlie Repo- 
sitory ; this Idea agreeth with the former in sight 
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and subject, for both Idea’s of this Repository : 


are of men, and placed. on the ground, , 

« JIT. Furthermore, That, in. your, ioumanl 
your minde full of Coupon is transferred from 
ordinary affairs, to Philosophical Contemplation, 
and i in such Meditation you pitch, upon, some- 
‘thing worthy further discussion; place the Idea 
thereof in the first room of, the second Reposi- 
tory ; ; for example, if this were your Meditation; — 
Even as Terrestrial exhalations condensed. are, 
the materiall cause of t the, ‘Thunder-stone, though | 
engendered i in the atre, whichis no Matrix, of 
ponderous ; bodies: So of the rayes (which areas 
it were ‘exhalations ) of celestial bodies, theres 
generated. a certain substance,. called, Quintes- 
sence, which by commixion with the four Ele- 
ments, through their tenacity, groweth, into, one 
with them, whereby ther ey are altered, and indew= 
ed with new forms,, according. to the, disposition 
of the matter into which those celestial rayes are, 
conveyed, the hand of ; the Almighty, directing 
Fats This Taea must be augmented, Ghaptet 

3. Imagine therefore . a multitude, of Thunders, 
stones, heaped up in. the midst, of the first, Memo- 
rial place, of the second, Repository, some, of 
the uppermost guilded with, Silver, to. aii 
the, colour of the Repositorie. | iain d 

TV. A while after you call, to, minde , peer: 
Aromatical. Spices you are to buy: To. remem=, 
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ber which, fancy the second place of the second 
Repositorie converted into a Grocers Shop, the 
opposite wall.garnished, with Nests of Boxes full 
of, several Spices, ,with Titles: writ upon the 
Boxes; after. the usual mode; two foot on this: 
side the wall, let there stand a Counter; the Wares 
exposed thereon you are to buy: as if the first’ 
thing you nominate ‘to buy be Pepper, let a Sil- 
cer Box full of Pepper stand upon the further 
end of the Counter; if the second thing design- 
ed be Nutmegs, place a locse bagge of Silver’ 
gilt Nutmegs in the middle of the Counter 3 if 
the third be Sugar, set a Sugar loafe ow the hi- 
ther end of the Counter, with a Silver string 
tyed about the top, that it may in some part bear 
the colour of the) Reposttorie. Tn this case you 
must remember that three Idea’s were bestowed 
in one Place, whose coherence with the Idea in 
the other’ Repository, is taken from their unlike- 
nesse of site; for that Idea was heaped on the 
ground, these three are placed upon a Counter. 
_* V.. Your mext incident. businesse is: to’ re=: 
member to speak witha Cownsedlour of the same’ 
town (aman of avery great repute and credit for 
knowledge in the Law) about a friends sute dew 
pending in Chancery: Imagine that Counsellour: 
ina, Lawyers Gown » sitting in a Chair, overlook~ 
ing somie writings,, in-the first P/acé of the third’ 
‘widon snieiY & to boul ee 
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Repository: seeing his Gown is black, you need’ 
no other attribution of colour of the Repository. 
‘© VIL. If another new occasion present it self’ 
to minde, as that you are to buy a piece of 
Black Velwit of a Mercer im that town; the se- 
~ cond Place of the third Repository must be 
transform’d into a Mercers shop, a piece of 
Black. Velvet neatly laid in folds of equal length, 
lying on the Counter, which doth im like manner 
as, well denote the Repositories colour, as the 
Gown of the Counsellour sitting in the former 
Place; whence also is deduced a manifest rela- 
tion to. the precedent Idea, the Lawyers Gown 
mppeees to be lined with Velvet. — | 


x 


¥f pre Ce ii remarkable Observations. 


_* Tf you dined: the same day among many 
learned men at an Ordinary, and im their dis* 
course did: observe. some things worthy of further — 
consideration; the Jdea’s of such Observations, 
are to be reposited in their following pie ane 
ries, in the same order as they occur. EN; 

“¢ T, The first Remarkable sentence may be: 
this, Desire of things not attainable, procureth 
@retched madnesse. EF would: signify this: sen~ 
tence relatively, in the first Place of the fourth’ 
Repository, by some young man: aparelled: in — 
Blew silk, deeply enamoured of a Virgine nobly 


& 
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descended, whose enjoyment — he could not ex- 
pect, weeping and lying on the ground, till sur- 
prised with Melancholy, he became mad: the 
truth of the Sentence is evidently EDR MANES 
by this Example. 

_ « {I, The second Sentence may be that of 
the Poet Lucretius. 


Preterea si nulla fuit generalis origo 

Terrarum & Coli, semperque eterna fuere. 

Cur supra bellum Thebanum, & funera Trojz, 
Non alias alii quoque res cecinere Poeta ? 
Besides if God did not Heaven create, 

And Earth, they are Eternal, and each thing ;. 
Beyond the Theban War, and Troys sad fate, 
~ Why 2 not Poets then, elder deeds sing. 


“ "The Idea of this Sentence is to be com- 
pounded of a Direct and Scriptile, you must 
imagine the wars of Thebes and Troy severally 
' depainted in the upper part of a large spacious 
Table, and beneath these Verses of Lucretia’s 
fairly written; because it is putin the fourth 
Repository, suppose a Blew Line three inches 
broad, drawn between the Pictures of Thebes 
and Troy besieged: The Line is more remarkable 
in this Idea, shewing the Pictures to be divided 
into two equal parts, Chapter 6. The frame 3 
‘must hang against the opposite wall of the se- 
cond place of the fourth Repository ; ; this Idea 
-may be referred to the Idea in the former Room 
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from their diverse situations, the precedent placed. 
on the groundy this hanging acne the Med 
wall, . | 
wf Prim Let this ses ihe third Sentence, bey: | 
thing that is just, is not agreeable to equity, 
Manlius Torquatus, did justly, but not equally, 
when he commanded his son, a courageous: young 
man (who had deserved well of the “Republick ) 
to be beheaded, because that contrary to his or- 
der, provoked by the enemy, he brought forth 
the Roman. Legions and joyned battel-in his 
father the G br absence, though he was 
Victor. The Idea of this Sentence is Direct, 
to be placed in the first Place of the fifth Repo- 
sitory ; imagine a Martial man standing there in 
compleat armour; a Plume of Feathers-in his 
Crest of a severe frowning aspect, a great Gold- — 
‘en Chain (the Jndex of his name) girt round — 
about his body, holding a Red Trunchion in his 
right hand, applyed to his sides, and seeming im- 
periously to command one clothed like an Exe- 
cutioner, holding an Ax-sprinkled with blood, to 
put his Sonne, arrayed i in Red silk, to death. 
«“ IV. Aman may wittingly do his neigh t 
bour a. prejudice, without, committing an injury; . 
for if there be two Innes in one Town, the one _ 
Inkeeper must needs endamage the other, by i 
endeavouring to. draw Guests to his own Inne,» 
yet as such damage. satay: Injury, ROT CON | 
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demned by any Law. This Idea is Direct, but 
in:quantity contracted. Imagine therefore in the 
second Place of the fifth Repository, a Town 
elegantly described on a Table, hanging against 
the opposite Wall, containing two Innes, the 
signs of both sustained by Posts of a Red co- 
Jour; it hath reference to the former Idea in 
respect of subject, for Justice is the basis of 
both Idea’s. LA 
© V..No excellent wit is fee from some 
madness, ‘may be expressed Relatively by a 
learned man, who through too great intention of 
minde in study, 1s become frantick, wearing a 
yellow Plume of Feathers in his hat (yellow be- 
img the colour of the sixth Repository) and car- 
rying some childish Geugaws in his hands, at 
which he Iaughs so heartily, that the Reponant 
heareth him; he isto be set im the first Place of 
the sixth Repository, near the opposite wall. 
© Milo of Croton, a famous Wrestler, ‘first 
crowned in the Olympick. Games, when through’ 
age he had left off his youthful exercise, and 
travelled through some Woodlands of Italy, es-" 
pyed an Oak near the way rifted in the middle, 
and willing (as is supposed) to try whether any 
of his ancient vigour remained, thrust his hands 
into the Clefts of the Tree, to rend down the 
middle part ; but the Oak thus forcibly writhed 
(so soon as his violence ceased) returned to its 
M3 
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pristine Estate, and closing fast upon his hands, 
deteined him a prey for wild beasts, Aul. Gell. 
Attic. Noc. 15, 16.. The Idea of this History is 
Direct, of. equal magnitude to be placed in the 
first place of the seventh Repository, in the midst 
whereof I fancy a cleft Oak full of Green Leaves 
and Acorns, in that cleft of which a strong great 
limbed man, crowned with Laurel, is fast held 
by the hands, who bending back his head. and 
body, cryeth .witha horrible vociferation, that 
you really seem not onely to see his wretched _ 
body, andthe beasts preying about him; but. 
also hear his outcries and lamentations. Hh 
_ V I. To drive forward the. night with old 
Wives fables. This phrase is: expressed. by a 
Direct Idea, supposing the opposite Wall'of the 
second place in the seventh Repository, convert- 
edi into the form of a Chimney , contalning a great 
Fire, about which, some women sit gossipping, 
amovg. them an old woman. in a Green Gown 
(like an Ape.in Purple). laughing and holding up» 
her hands, her countenance, gesture and action, 
conformable, tells. a Tale to the rest, which af- 
fecteth the whole Conventicle of Women with. 
mirth, The relation of this Idea to the former, 
ariseth from the great noise in both, onely the. 
former i isa lamentable fialeda| bikie this a mera, 
ry jocund noise, |. . 
i 8 Li, Men are certs more ancient: dha ’ 
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the Heathenish Gods, because these are the 
others invention. The Idea of this sentence is 
direct, viz.:a Statuary i in a Purple Waistcoat, 
fashioning an image, which is to be disposed in 
the first place of the eighth Repository. _ 
VILL. There are three most beautiful Mo- 
thers, of three very deformed daughters ; Famili- 
arity breedeth Contempt, Truth procureth Hatred, 
and Peace) engendereth idleness. This Idea is 
Direct, i imagining in the first place of the ninth 
Repository, . three most amiable women in very 

rich Apparel; .having Garlands, on their heads, 
sitting upon three-legged Stools, and giving suck 
to three erying mishapen Children, lapped up in 
pure. white>swadling Clothes; The cry of the 
shelters gives this 7dea a loud sound, 

o IX. A Priviledge is that which is pat 
in. S ocane of certain persons contrar 'y to common 
right; ‘and is called ‘Privilege quasi privata lege, 
‘that is, by a private law.: This may be : ‘X= 
pressed relatively, of some well known person — 
' deeply in debt, who procured a Privifege for, 
himself, fairly written in: white Dirchnieut, au-: 
thorized with the Great Seal, to protect hikigal’ 
from. molestation of Creditors: The Parchment. 
of the. same colour with the Repository, ex. 
| cludeth. all other assignation of colour as useless. 
Lastly, A dependency upan the former Idea; 
ier ‘be. deduced, froma. transient action, SUP, 
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posing that this man in the second place, looking _ 
on the Women in the first place, doth salute . 


them very curteously and civilly after the gentile... 
posture, by whom he is mutually saluted again. | 
“ X. He doth not live, who takes no care . 


but to live. The Idea of this Sentence is Scrip- 


tile, and must be supposed written in a large 
white Table, noting such observations as you had — 


formerly delivered to this purpose, which may be 


supposed committed to the man standing in the 


second place of the last’ Repository to hold, as. 
having no other employment, whereby he is 
somewhat diverted from conference with the woe. 
men; by this means both these latter Edea’s are 


as it were one, Cap. 13. Rul. 5. and being des 


posited in the ninth Repository, needeth no ate. 


tribution of colour, as is shewn cela Cap. 19%; 7 


Rul. 4. 


© Xb The ancient Gauls and Britains % 


used English Mastives in Military service, iy. | 


stead of Souldiers. Strabo. This Idea is di~ 


rect, but contracted by reason of the great space, 


to be assigned for a field of Battel: Let there~ 


fore this skirmish of men and dogs be imagined 


ne 


interwoven artificially in colours to the life. In _ 
the hangings of the opposite Wall of the first - 
place of the tenth Repository, the Collars of the 
Mastives of Cinnamon colour the proper colour 


ofthe tenth Repository, full of iron spikes, 
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_ XII. Good works justifie faith, faith justi- 
eth the person, is a Scriptile Idea ; therefore 1 
suppose this sentence fairly written (according to 
the Rules in the tenth Chapter) in a large square 
table, the frame of Cinnamon colour, hanging 
against the opposite Wall of the second place. 
The relation of one Idea to the other, is taken 
from their like site e both gc ned against the ble 


: 
ti 


a “XML Dic ubi tune esset, cum stil cum nihil esset 2 
Tune ubi nunc, in sé, quoniam sibt sufficit ipse. 


»” \. Say where was God, when him beside’ 
Notany thing had been? =. benny. 
; Then there where now, in himself, for 
‘Himself, sufficeth him, 


This i is insite a Scriptile rene and may be 
fitly comprehended jin the table of the preceding 
Idea, observing such Rules as are delivered con- 
cerning» repositing a Serzptile Idea, and noting 
that two mes $ are ibn apr in wi oy tee Cap. 
13. Rule 5. ) | 

XIV. Inthe year 1530. in tie time of Chub les : 
the fift, Emperor, the Germane Princes exhibit= 
ed their Confession of Faith at Augspurgh, with — 
a solemn protestation because of that perillous 
timie, whence afterward they, and all such as ém- 
braced the same confession, were called Protes- 
' tants. » This idea is direct ; but all the ten Repo- 
sitories being already occupied, -you. must ima-~ 
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gine ten other Repositories of the same coloiir as 
the former, to be used in the same order as was 
proposed in the 16. Chapter: So the colour of 
the eleventh Repository will be gold. 1 suppose 
in the first place thereof an E mperial ‘Throne, 
adorned with badges of the Empire, glittering 
with Gold and Gems, upon which the Emperor 
crowned witha Golden Diadem sitteth, to whom. 
his Nobles bare-headed, present their Confess 
sion fairly engrossed in paper. 

XV. Philip King of Macedon, sent a Pro= 
liz Epistle to the Laconians, wherein he did re« 
quire some things which did not please them: ° 
They returned hi an answer containing but 
one syllable (that is) Not, which the Writer did 
describe in so great a Character, that at equal- 
lized a large Epistle. Another time the same 
Philip menaced the same people, That if he did 
once invade their Countrey, he would cause an 
utter extirpation of them; the Laconians on the 
contrary sent no other reply but this particle, 
ei, that ts, if; insinuating thereby, that the 
word if was well inserted by Philip, who could 
never hope to penetrate their Region: Hence 
was derived the Proverb, Laconical brevity. 
This is a direct Idea, these’ two words fancied : to 
be drawn in two sheets of paper, with a Golden 
Margent round about, an inch broad, and pasted 
against an opposite Wall. Coherence with the 
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former Idea offereth it selfe from similitude of 
subject, supposing that these two words [not, if] 
contain an answer to the aforesaid Confession 
prevented to the Emperor. 

» XVI) Passionate anger: is sediblctry 
madness. ‘This sentence may be relatively: ex- 
emplified in Saul, who transported with anger, 
endeavoured to smite Jonathan his most beloved 
Son, and Heir, with a Javelin; imagining the 
point of the Javelin to be: silver, that it may in 
something, represent the colour. of the twelfth 
Repository. 

_ It will be unnecessary now to proceed fur= 
ther, because [ think: the precedent examples 
will sufficiently declare: by what kind of Idea’s all 
memorable things are to be: expressed, and: m 
what place to be deposited. If you please to 
‘essay the rehearsal of all the Idea’s of this Chap+ 
ter in: their order, without: looking’ in the Book,’ 
provided you have first read them over with good. 
intention, I doubt not. but you: will, mgenuously 
confess: the great:utility and certamty of this acts 
_. ™ Any man may easily apprehend, though he 
were never admonished, that observable notes: of: 
Sermons are to be laid: up after the: same man=- 
_ ner,.as: these observations, which I have set down 
for: better observation, as taken at-a Banquet. : 
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“CHAP. ‘Xv. 


ne « Of Dictation and Reposition ~ 
»“ MoREOvVER, die practical part of this Art 
is ‘perspicuously seen in the wanteierenn of Disa 
: Me and Repetition, | 
The use of Dictating is, iwehein a person is’ 
seal acts to several Scribes or Secretaries, what 
every one must write, so as to direct and exercise! 
— them/all at once, which is frequently incumbent’ 
upon Princes and Generals of Armies in peril= 
lous times: In such cases there must be assigned © 
a peculiar Repository to: every: Scribe, wherein! 
the affairs and sentences by him to be dispatched, 
must be reposited in order ; that is, the first Re~’ 
‘ pository to the first Scribe, the second Repository: 
to the second, the third to the. third, the fourth: 
to the fourth, and so forth if there-be more: All: 
Idea’s of things. to be: dispatched by the: first: 
Secretary, must have some attribution of Gold: 
appertaing to them; all Idea’s.of the :second: 
Repository, something of silver; of the. third, 
something of black, of the fourth, blew, &c. In: 
this case also it is permitted to: place two, three, 
or more Idea’s if it be necessary,-in one. place of: 
a Repository : All businesses and sentences being? 
thus reposited in order, & faithfully digested be- 
fore in mind, it is no difficult matter by the first 
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Idea of the first Repository, to dictate to the first 


‘Scribe what he must write first ; by the first Idea 


of the second” Repository, to tell the second 


Scribe what he shall write; by the first Idea of 


€ 


«the third Repository, to inform the third; and in 


hke manner all the’ rest in their order. Again, 


by the second Idea of each Repository, the se- 


_ cond sentence is facilely delivered to each Scribe: 
- By the third, every Scribes third business ; by 


the fourth Idea their fourth, and so forward in 
the residue. This is the Exercise, which by 
some is called the Art of Dictating. P 

© Repetition is when a man repeateth ‘sen- 
tences spoken by several persons, so as to return 
each persons sentence in order as it was deliver- 


ed; as if six, seven, or more friends sitting toge- 


ther (to experience your happy mémory) do every 


one in order speak some sentence, to have them 


repeated again, after the same or a retrogade 


‘manner, which way ‘they please; dispose the 
‘Idea’s'of your first friends sentences in the first 
Repository; of your second friend in the’ second 
Repository ; of your third friend in the third, and 


-so forward in the rest. All which being rightly 


disposed; you may with little trouble restore to 


every friend his saying, either in the’ same order 


as they were ri Ne or ina abit or ‘inverted 
order.» 


» “T have not thought expedient 6 illustrate 
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these with Examples, because I think them suiffi- 
ciently ‘explained by what hath been already said’; 
as also, that this Exercise of Dictating and Re- 
peating have little or no ‘use, but vain ostentation ; 
though I have inserted them ‘here, it was not 
done as necessary, but because the knowledge of 
them did not seem ‘superfluous for such as are 
learned of this Art. 


CHAP. XVI. 
“Of irregular Reposition. 


“ T wave thought good to annex ‘a few words 
of itregular Reposition, which is onely one’ Rule, 
that ‘is, a real Repository may: be sometimes sub- 
stituted instead of a feigned, which she ead 
admitted upon a‘double occasion. 

< First, A thing itself ‘being at ried, may be 
Gtly used instead of its‘proper Idea? -As-if'a'man 
sitting in his Study, light‘on'some Book whose | 
sheets‘are transplaced, which’he imtendeth when — 
he goes forth of his Study, to'send to'a Book- 
- binder to be aménded: That Book is to be‘cast 
at the threshold of the Study, thatthe sight there- 
of ‘may: admonish him departing, to get it bound: 
So also if Ink be wanting, an Ink-Glass or Bottle 
may be'set by the Book. [tet aR 
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_ Secondly, When a man must exonerate one 
er more Idea’s, as. soon as. he hath. reposited 
them; as, when something offers it self to. a mans: 
mind, talking to a powerful or rich man; which 
he judgeth convenient to be communicated: to 
him with the first opportunity, let him. speedily 
reposite the Idea of that thing in the same house, 
field, plain, or wheresoever he then is, in. some 
certain place conversant before his eyes, that he 
may be always put in mind to propound the 
same when occasion serves: As if he think to do 
some friendly office for a person absent, by pre- 
ferring some business of his to the rich man > Jet 
him imagine that Friend always obvious in some 
determinate place in sight, not suffering the ob- 
ject to slip out of view, till he have curteously 
performed his officious enterprise. Or if there 
intervene some-thonght of buying fewel, whereof 
the rich man hath great plenty, let him suppose 
a great quantity of Wood piled up in some place 
not distant out of sight: This isall E have to say 
of irregular Reposition. 


, CHAP. XVII. 
“* Of depositing Idea’s. : 
“ Havine spoken copiously of repositing” 
Idea’s, now F will conclude with Depositing them. 
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* Deposition of ldea’s is, when things charged 
upon Memory by. Tdea’s, are recalled, and the 
mind exonerated of them, the Memorial Places 
after such Deposition, | being left empty, and 
prepared to receive new Idea’s. Now in this 
case, if it happen at any time that an Idea negli- ~ 
gently reposited, is lost or forgotten, when it: 
should be deposited, the recoyery thereof must 
be endeavoured by these ensuing. considerations. 

“ First, ‘This is always assuredly known, every 
lost Idea did bear the colour of his Repository, ’ 
either in whole or part ; therefore. the first thing 
to be inquired is, in ‘what respect the colour of 
the Repository did agree with the Idea sought; 
by this sole consideration, forgattes Idea’s are oft 
discovered. = : Sr et ite btoo! 

(CV ie. Idea being not dakota thus, make 
diligent indagation for its relation to the Idea 

placed in the same Repository, in regard of site, 
- subject or action, Cap. 14. Rul. 4: One’ Fdea 
of a Repository being known, doth easily call the 
other to mind, by mutual dependance whereby 
they were connexed together, unless there did 
precede very negligent Reposition. * 

“Tf still you are disappointed, ndvpith 3 you 
may find it out by repetition of such things as are 
especiilly remarkable in laying up Idea’s, ‘of — 
which I have spoken i in the 13. Chapter. . ‘That 
is by enquiring whether the’ laterit Idea’s was)” 
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. Im respect of Kind -< 


' ‘Double, treble, do. 


Dy dachee : 
Of the Holy Ghost, 
Of Angels, 
Of Men, 
se Animals. 


= 
te 


In respect of bjt, 


Aisaiea: 


in respect of sat ge 
Contracted, as 


Under ground, 
Upon ground, 
Upon a Fable, 
Upon a Shelf, 


In = of site, 
3 Against a wali. 


Im respect of attribp- yisamiyd | 
tion, | Giving a sound. 
| Yielding @ smet. 


“ An Idea is oft recovered by discussing these 
few questions in a mans thoughts. 

“ Tf it be certain the forgot Idea was Scriptile, 
but the inscription is in oblivion, the first inquiry 
must be, whether it were a single word, proof, 
plirase, or sentence of one or more clauses; 4 


_ single word, proof, or principal word of a sen- 


~ ws 
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tence, may be regained by applying each Letter 
of the Alphabet in the same manner as is pre= 
scribed in the second Rule of Poetical Revoca- 
tion, in the second Book, Cap. 3. till you have 
obtained the first Letter; the other Letters may 
be found by transcendencies and gilded Vowels ; 
the’ chief Word being obtained, the rest come 
easily to mind. 

“ If you cannot yet discover the Idea, have re- 
course to the third and fourth Rules of Poetical 
Revocation, 2. Book. 3 Chap. an Idea being 
revocable in the same manner. 

“ Finally, if it continue irreparable by all 
these ways, let it pass, and be no longer sollici- 
tous in search thereof: For as a Book carelesly 
laid up ina Study, i is not many times to be found 
when it is sought, though you remove several 
Volumes ; yet afterward comes to hand beyond 
expectation, when another Book is reached that 
stands by it: So it doth oft happen in this busi- 
ness, though an Idea negligently reposited, can- 
not be found when it is sought, yet at another 
time when a Notion reposited in the cell of Me- 
mory near it, is excited, that also of its own ac- 
cord discovereth it self. 

“ If a man do prudently follow these Rules df | 
recovering latent Ideas, as with Ariadnes thred, 
‘he will doubtless wind ‘himself out of the Laby-_ 


rinth of “blind: Oblivion, and? with admirable 
* ie ‘ 
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facility recall iP mind forgotten sentences, and 
vanished Ldea’s.’ 

A Treatise ‘ of cherishing Besa Memory’ 
concludes the volume; in which are considered, 
£1, Of such [things] as deb:litate neinihy, 
2. Of things corrobor ve Memory. 3. Ofa 
prescript order of life. 4. Of restoring a debi- 
litated Memory. 5. How to discern the.tem- 
perament of the Brain. 6. Of Dyet properly 
convenient to every temperament. Hiv ey OF 
Diseases of the Brain.” | i 

Among those things which debilitate memory, 
are enumerated bad air, particular drinks “and 
decoctions, bad water, particular sorts of food; 
repletion, too much sleep, etc. ete. In the list 
of corroboratives ‘are, wholésome air, sweet 
scents, and particular meats, among which are, 
the brains of sparrows, hares, conies, etc. — 
* herbs, bathing the feet in warm decoctions of 
camomile, etc. and ¢ exercise in delightful places 
wot subject to wind.’ “The chapter concludes 
with this important admonition: “ Finally, your 
apparel close fitted, walk leisurely abroad, if 
the winde breath a hippie gale, other wese within 
doors.” — 

In treating of the “ preser Br order of life, 
Mr. Willis, after very properly recommending 
frequent prayer for Divine assistance, in all our 
undertakings, which he enforces by a refer ence to 
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the Epistle of Jumes, chap. v. ver. 16, 17, ¢i- 
rects the reader to “ comb his head every day, 
backward, fasting” “ to abstain from all evacua- 
tions by virtue of Physick except upon necessity” , 
“$9 eat twelve Raisons of the Sunne stoned, 
every morning without drink, instead of break- 
fast” “ to let his supper be larger than his din- 
ner”* “ to observe accustomed hours of eating” 
“to refrain from labour after meats” “ to shut 
all the windows at bed-time,” “ not to sleep under 
the moon- Beams. ” and “ not to lie vut all might 
in the open air.” The remaining rules are some- 
what more rational: they recommend the morn- 
sa aga ep ne cena a 
* Mr. Willis seems to have entirely forgatten the antient 

distich. 

Ex magna coena stemacho fit maxima peena ; 

Ut sis nocte levis, sit tibi cena brevis. 


A correspondent in the GENTLEMAN’s MAaGazine for 
the year 1787, in answer to Immemor, who had been com- 
plaining of the weakness of his memory, advises him to 
follow this rule; “Instead of eating suppers, learn by 
heart sore passages of poetry which please you, the last 
thing before you go to bed, and repent them the first thing 
in the morning, at six in the spring and autumn, five in 
suzamer, and seven in winter. Study Watts’ Logick, 
and his Improvement. of the Mind, Locks, and Evcuip. 
etme know the effeets of this regimen, accompanied with 
plain food and constant exercise, and I will then prescribe 
farther if it should be necessary.” Gent. we vok Is. 
part i.p. 23. 
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ing ast the best time for study,—the reading of 

, select authors,—a devotedness to the studies which 
we are pursuing,—a choice of fit companions,— 
and occasional relaxation. 

The symptoms of cold and hot brains are 
explained at large for the benefit of all thuse who 
are disposed to read such “ phantasies.” Under: 
the article of “ Dyet” we have the following 
singular passage. ‘“‘ Strong sweet wine, as 

 Muskadine, Ipocras, drunk temperately, is most 
restorative for old folks, and cold and sickly per- 
sons, more efficaciously GoLD (made red hot in 
the Sire ) quenched therein, doth marvellously 
restore and exhilerate the heart. Concerning 
this matter, Roger Bacon, afamous philosopher | 
in his Treatise of old age, .bath this story; dn 
ancient husbanuman (san ne) wearyed with 
plowing, and thirsty with his hot labour, drank 
water of a Cytron colour, and after he had 
greedily swallowed the same, was changed both 
in complection and strength like one of thirty 
years of age, possessing more excellent discre- 
lion, MEMORY and understanding, .than ever he 
enjoyed: beforé, from which time; he lived eighty 
years in the Kings. Court. Bacon, who: recit= 
eth, this, thought, that water or liquor received 
its yellow Tincture from Gold, as he e. there tes- 
tifteth. er ie tae Tee : 
Ih the seventh sa Mr. Willis observes, 
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“If Memory be so far impaired, some disease 
ensueth, recourse must be had’ to Physick as to 
the last refuge, wherein nothing is to be under- 
taken without a Physitians advice; for though 
there be marly medicines found in approved — 
Authors, whereby a very much decayed and Jan- 
guishing Memory may be restored, yet it is unsafe 
to rely wholly upon such written directions: so 
Jong-as Memory doth prosperously discharge its” 
Office, according to the innate temperament of | 
the Brain; yea though declining somewhat from 

temperatenesse, there must be a totall abstinence 
from Physick, because Nature often accustomed ~ 
to Physicall remedies, will alwaies expect them, 
when interrapted, and so become remisse in un- 
dergoing its charge; so true is that common 
Proverb, oa ee OE 

Natura soncs frusira medicina fatigat. 


In health, they do abuse 
Nature, who Physick use. 


« But now it is high time to contract sails, 
and put this work into a Harbor, concluding 
with Horace, 


Vive, vale, si quid novisti rectius istis, 
_ Candidus imperti ; si non, his utere mecum.” 


After a long and fruitless search, the only par- 
ticulars which we ‘have been enabled to glean, 


o 
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are,: that J ouN WILLIs was author of the‘ Art of 
Stenography,’ an edition of which was published 
in 1628, and that he was a Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. “Of this latter circumstance, 
‘a communication ‘in an early ‘volume ‘of the 
Gentleman's ‘Magazine, is the only evidence. 
The writer of this article mentions a system of 
short-hand, .said to be invented by a Fellow ef 
Magdalen College ; ; and this system is the iden- 
tical one published by Willis. 


40. drs Memorie diities plenius et lu- 
culentius evposite, quam ante hac 
nunquam, una cum applicatione ejus- 
dem ad singulas disciplinas et facul- 
tates, 8°. Lips. 1620. 


This book (says Morhof, i in his Polyhistor) is 
to be preferred to all the treatises on Mnemo- 
nics, for perspicuity and arrangement. The 
anonymous author, as appears by the preface, 
was a Professor of Mnemonics in the University 
of Leipsic. 


41. D. Joannis Velasquez de Azevedo 
Fenix de Minerva y Arte de Memo- 
ria que ensenna sin maestro.a prender 
y retenir, 4°. Madrid, 1620. 
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os Artis Lulliané, seu Memoria Arti- 
ficialis Secretwm explicitum, Ora- 
- toribus et Predicatoribus utilisst- 
mum per R. P. F. Hugonem Car-— 
- bonellum : 8°. Paris. 1620. 

a 

43. Lettera a Andrea Valier ove a 
tratta della Memoria locale e del 
modo he [eae Ait ee MS. - 


‘This. safe is No. 2259 in the Stoanel 
Collection preserved in the British Museum. It 
treats of the arrangement of different places on 
‘the walls of the rooms in a house or monastery, to 
the number of 173; and gives directions respect-_ 
ing the formation and combination of images. ‘Tt 
is in Arig and is: dated October 30, 1623. 


44. Magazin des ee ou vray VArt 
i Membire, par Adrian le Cuirot, 
. Paris, 1623. 


In this extremely rare volume, the system of 
Lambert Schenckel is given in detail; but, — 
with many important additions and improve-_ 
ments. 


2 | 
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45. Traclatus de Memoria Joh: Conra- 
di Dannhaweri D. g Pr. of Publ. 
8°. Argent. 1635. 


Joun leit jin pilates: a Luthe- 
ran divine, was born at Brisgzau in 1603: and he 
was raised to the chair of eloquence at Strasburgh, 
- in 1629. He died in this city, aged 57. Before 
his death he was made preacher at the Cathedral 
church, and Dean of the Chapter ; he was very 
zealous for the sentiments he embraced, and en- 
tered into a severe controversy with those who 
contended for the union of the Lutherans and 
Calvinists. He has left behind him many theo- 
logical works of considerable reputation. * 


46. Meyssonerus in Pentagono Philoso- 
phico-Medico, sive Arte nove Re- 
miniscentic, 4°, wet, os. 


47. Ars Memorativa enventiva et appli- 
cativa Raimondi Luilii, 12°, Ca- 
dom, 1640. 


The system of Artificial Memory of that lu- 
_minary of science, Raymond Lully, was formed 


.* Dict, Hist. art. Dannhawer. 
8) 
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ata very early period; and he was, perhaps, the 
first modern who’ practised this art; but as the | 
books on this subject have been noticed ac- 
cording to their dates, and we have not seen an 
earlier edition of Lully, he is placed among the 
writers of the XVIIth century.: Morhof* in 
his dissertation de Arte Lulliana, has _pre-— 
served an elaborate account of the system, ; 
and has given a tremendous list ‘ ordine longo’ 
of ‘commentators on the art. The two prins — | 
cipal expositors are Athanasius Kircher, in — 
his Ars Magna Sciendi, and Jean Belot, in his | 
L‘Ocuz re des Oeuvres, etc. ae a 
RayMonp LunLy was bom at Majorca,” 
in the year 1236, and on account of his grea 
abilities, obtained the name of the Illuminated 
Doctor. After excelling as a divine, he applied 
himself to physic and chemistry, that he might 
be enabled to cure the cancer of a young woman 
of whom he was enamoured. He was stened to 
death in Mauritania,, where he went asa mis- 
sionary in the year 1315, at the age of 80. His” 
works which are in general very obscure, are - 
written in a style worthy of the barbarous age in 
which he lived. They were collected and pub- 
lished at Mentz, and treated of theology, history, 
medicine, law, and philosophy. ‘ 


* Polyhistor Tom. I. Lib. IT. cap. 5. 
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48. Ars. Mnemonica, sive Herdsonus 
Bruxiatus; vel Bruxus Herdsoni- 
 atus, 8°. Lond. 1651. 


49, Ars Memorie : The Art of Memo- 
ry made plane by Henry Herdson, 
late Professor by Publick Autho- 

rity, in the University of Cam- 
Dif ‘bridge, 8°. Lond. 1651. 


_ No. 48 and No. 49 are printed and. bound to- 
gether, consisting in the. whole of ninety-two 
> pages. The Jirst is in “Latin, and is merely a 
’ republication of Adam Brux’s Simonides Redi- 
vivus, before noticed. A Latin dedication to 
‘ his dearest mother, the University of Cambridge’ 
follows the title, after which we have this singu- 
lar address to the reader. 


“ Courteous Reader, If any thing in this . 
BOOK seemeth obscure unto thee, and thou de- 
sirest Instruction in the same, and clearly. to 
gaine the full benefit of the Art, thou mayest 
repaire unto me at the Green Dragon, over. 
against Saint Antholins Church in. London, 

where I shall bee ready to give thee sufficient . 
Testimoniall, and Satisfaction of the Art, that 
the plaarneyh and meanest Capacity may appre- 


é 
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hend it. And so I rest ty Wel-wisher in- ; 


Christ Iesus, 


Octob. 21, ee Fines: Hiendeeien 
: 1651. 


No. 49 the second petiole being in English, ina 


small compass, and very scarce, we shall reprint : 
tlie whole of it, verbatim. ; 5 


“To my dearest Mother, the Vniversity of — 


“ Cambridge, all the good of this life, 
** and eternal] Life. 


“ My dearest Mother, let the livin, | 


though least deserving of your true sonnes, pre- 
sent you with one spurkte of living fire, raked 


a 


up in your ashes, O your own ashes! The Pha- 


nix of Christendome, that never shall be put to 
death: The Angels of Heaven may sooner be 


extinct, then this Phenix: Be not discomfort-— 
ed that the Sunne is beclouded, the Clouds are 
but for atime. Bee not forgetfull, nor faith- 


lesse ; but rather accept this my little Booke, the 
Prospective Glasse, I send you to view the Art 


of Memory by. If you look on it at the wrong 


end, unto the rgnorant it will appear in a smal- 
ler volume, then in its poore Octavo: But if you 


looke on tt at the right end with the right eye, tt 


will grow bigger than your Expectation. He 
that hath but one eye I know will almost love 
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it: Hee that hath but halfe an eye cannot des 
ie it: But hee who by wilfulnesse § malice, 
will put both his eyes out, may stare in his con- 
ceits; and the next messe of his own cooked 
Broath, his hollow throat sinkes downe: he can 
as well crum his porrage with his eyes, as con- 
demne my Art of Memory: And let it bee 
enough to choak him, that Lumen ex ipso bono 
est, & bonitatis Imago. But you who are ingen- 
uous. Academicks: The God of Heaven and 
Earth send you eyes, Ears, and all your Senses, 
with all sutable objects, that piously may delighé 
youinthemall. Ri 
So prayeth your true Lover & Servant, , ; 


Henry Herpson. 


: | 


ee ’ CLAVICYLA, SIVE 


Enplicatio Libri: 
The Key or Explication of the Booke. 


Ms C, Chambers.) 

(H. H. Houses.) oe 

(D. Door. (W. Wall: )(S. pee pekng a 

(R. Repository.) ~ ; | Ae NOR 
(Angule, Corner.) cy Wee aiwugoe 
: (Center; the Middle in the Quadrangule) a 
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(Quadrangule, 4. Corners, 

(Coelum versus, above, towards Rewen. ) 
(Juxta terram, below the ground, er earth.) 
(Paries, Wall or Side.) ’ 

(P P. Places, 


“THE ART OF MEMORY. 
LECTIO PRIMA. 
Partis Theorice. 


“ Hee that desireth this art or any other, must — 
bring along with him two things. | 

“1, Love of the Art. 

“ Q. Desire of the Art, without which no man 
can learn or profit in any Art or Science. 

“‘ And he must also resolve of a third thing, 
not to undervalue any Art or Science by the ex- 
ility and meanness of the grounds of the Art. For 
Divinity, Law, Physick, and the seven Liberall 
Arts, and all other Sciences are preserved in six 
and twenty Letters, and so transmitted to Poste-. 
rity, from one Generation to another. Now how 
plain and mean the six and twenty Letters of the 
Alphabet be, every one knoweth; so let us also 
consider, that most rich stones, and precious — 
Gems are digged out of the earth, and the most 
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stately trees doe grow out of the earth: but if art 
be not added, wee make no use of these. » By 
Art the stones are separated from the chalk, and 
fitted by the Artificer for the most sumptuous 
buildings: the Diamond, Saphire, Rubie, by the 
hand and skill of the Artificer are inthroned in 
the purest Gold; also the most harmonious, and 
Ear-pleasing Musick that quickneth up, and en- 
liveneth the drowsie vitals, consisteth but in three 
Keyes, and six Notes. We might instance the 
like exility in the Fundaments and grounds of the 
other Sciences and rarest Arts: Therefore if it 
be thus in these, he must needs be malicious and 
unworthy, that will contemne this Art of Me- 
mory for the meanness of the Fundaments there- 
of which be 
Bike Repositories. 2 @. Ideas. 3. Method. 
“4. The Vse or serie of them. | 
“1. The Repositories be C. C.in H. ag 
which be of two sorts: either, 
1. Naturall, which we know : or, 
9. Artificial, which we imagine and make 
in our Fancie. And in both of them the a 
pod is according to this dei 
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aie ah a On 
3 : a 7 tale tama 
{12 jet Snsenin $s dope A saab 18} ° 
15 ivan 20 
ul sind Ii 19) 


« Enter in at D under the Center of the North : 
W. or. S. Then move as the Sun moveth, be- 
ginning on. the left hand, which is the. East side 
of this C. and imagine this R. or Cc (call it which 
you will) in every of the 4 W W; or SS. to be 
every way 10. yards square from Angule to An- 
gule, then make the R. as followeth, viz. the first 
W which is East C. and ten, yards four square 
from angule to angule) hang’d or clothed with 
cloth of gold, dividing it into its parts, according 
to the Method of its figure ; in the first 10. yards _ 
square, Paries, which is 1-2-345. 2 W. also : 
10, yards 4 square, which is South, and adorned | 
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with the. purest white Linnen or Taffaty, and di- 
vided into its five parts also, viz. 6, 7, 8,9 10. 
The third S or W, which is West, of the same 
Latitude also, and clothed with rich Tapestry, 
-and divided into its five parts, which be 11, 12, 
13, 14, 15. The fourth Paries which is North 
- 10 yards, foure square, also hanged with an hang- 
ing, beset full of Diamonds, Rubies, Saphires, 
and all manner of precious Gems, and divided 
also into its five parts, viz. 16, 17, 18, 19, 20. 


SS 
eens 


“ LECTIO II, 
 Partis Theorice. 


“ WHEN you are perfect in this, place in every 
Angule of every of these Paries, and in their se- 
veral Centers so many large 4 square Tables, 
viz. In the first Paries of this Repository’ (which 
is East, and hanged with cloth of Gold) in the 
first Angule, Juxta terram, you have a large 
foure square Table of Gold: In the North-East 
Angule (which is Calum versus) and the second 
place) you have a large foure square Table, Jet 
or Ebony (for alwayes let the Colour of the one 
Table contrary the Colour of the other:) Jn the 
fourth Angule, Juxta terram, (which is also East 
by South) you have a large foure square Table 
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of the purest white Alabaster. polished : In the : 
Center of this East Paries, you have a large — 
square Table also made of Saphire, Marble, 
Cristals, Diamonds, or what you will: And thus © 
distinguish the other three Paries, or S.S. of this — 
R. in their severall Tables, three wayes. | 
1, By the matter they are made of, as Gold, © 
Wood, Stone, &e. | heod uel 
“<2, By the colour without a Carpet, as red 
green, yellow, &e. ae ~ h 
“3. By the Carpets and Gouasinias with ther — 
colour, as black Velvet, Scarlet, &c. and so they i 
be distinguished, it mattereth not how they be dis- s 
tinguished, so long as they be all large and four 
square Tables in every of their Angules and Cen- 
ters. 


LILY 


“« LECTIO II. 


Harts Theorica. ays ie 


_ AFTER you hese this aes divide ail : 
these Tables in their severall Places (as they stand — 4 
in order) both in their Angules and Centers, into | 
five parts in the lid or top &c. into five parts by | 
the four feet, and Center below; the top or did : 
aloftis like tothe Scheam of the first Paries, and — 
so are the four foot and Center below: Now the — 

best method, is to leaye out use of four feet and 
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Center below, and to spare them onely for mat- 
fer of the same nature, that may be added. after» 
ward, upon further study and: serious delibera- 
tion: As no. man can-say so much at one time — 
for his own or others satisfaction, but that he may | 
say for his.own content.and others satisfaction, 
more. and better at another time; because every 
_ sence of man is regulated according to. the sence 
of tasting. The pallat delighteth hereafter some 
‘things both of dry and moist nourishment, above 
some things it liketh for present : So alwayes in 
“every thing what man can attain unto in all Arts, 
‘Sciences, and Languages. It must be confessed 
that in these, alwayes Nos.non sumus nos, what 
we heretofore approved, upon serious consult, 
we see (though that then did passe with us and 
others) yet now a better way is opened unto us. 
Exempli gratia, he that-is in a tolerable bon- 
dage, and therewith contented, yet when his eyes 
are opened, will rather throw himselfe in the 
~armes of his own Mother, than the unkind] y nurs- 
ings of a fawning step-Mother. So then having 
divided all these Tables into ten parts, you have 
‘in the whole Repository twenty Tables, and in 
every Table ten places (though at first opportu- 
nity you make use but of five in the leafe of the 
Table, leaving the lower five parts for use as 
‘abovesaid,) so all the divisions of the twenty Ta- 
bles are one hundred places in the top, and as 
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many in the bottome, and then *you must place & 
Table in the ‘Center of the flore of this Reposi- 
tory, dividing that as you did the other in which © 
you have ten places more, but in the Center of 

this Table, tis your cheif care to place the figure — 
of 1. and look upon it when you first come into 
this Repository. Now this figure of 1. is a 
burning Taper, placed in the Center of the top 
of this Table, and that you may the better remem- 
ber it, imagine it. as it burneth casting a sweet 
perfume all the room over; for the five Sences — 
of Hearing, Seeing, Smelling, Tasting, Touch- 
ing, are the five excellent Rules for imprinting 2 
ein: in the memory. — 


Et is 
a 


“s L taarineiy is 


“ AFTER you wn ams hl in the fourths 7 
place, put so many of your acquaintance (I doubt 
I cannot say frends) in the severall Angules and 
‘Centers of every of the tops, or lids, or leaves of 
the Table (call them what you will) and be sure’ 
you know what five freinds are at the first Table,| 
what five at the second, what five: friends or ac-" 

, quaintance at the third, &c. in all four of the Paes 
ries twenty Tables, are in this Repository, and’ 
five freinds or acquaintance at every Table, for 
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coed ate émpty ind? Liveased $0" oitine, Bae? "305 
friends or-acqiaintdnee in‘ ih Repository. 


Ca 
Stn Hy 


od 
~ 
4 
¢ +} pains ‘ 


c ‘LECTIO V. 


* HT a rax, that you may proceed to. the a tok 
part. of this Art of Memory without losse of time, 
take the: severall characters of the. figures, and 
place: them.in their order, in .the right and :left 
hand of ever y, of your friends, as they are, placed 
five by five, at. every. of the large four square ‘Tas 
bles, in every of the Angules and Centers of the 
abovesaid Paries of the Repository. . 

“The Ideas of these yow have inthis Table of 
figures (adding aecording to your own’ fancy more 
Ideas of every figure, as Paw fancy and invention 
please.) 

“ As for the faye of loa Candle, a Fish, a 
Staf, a Dart, &c. For 2. a Swan, a Duck, a 
Goose, a Serpent: For 3. a Triangle, a Trident, 
or anything: with three! legs: ‘For 4.:a\Quadran- 
gle, a die, any four square thing: For 5. a Foot 

ofa man, an Handy a Gloye,:a Sickle, a Peircer, 
a Shoemakers: Knife, &e. For: 62:4. ‘Fobaceo 
pipe: -For7a'Carpenters: fron square;:a Rais: 
mepbectnianagne! For: Sway pair of Spectacles, a 
P 
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Sea Crab, Twin Apples, &c.. For 9. a burning k 
Glasse, a riding Stick made of a Reed, twisted 
at the upper end thus9 long Peares, &c. 10, 20, 
30, &c. to a thousand, may be formed from these 
figures, taking any round for the ciphers 000. as 
an Orenge, a Ball, &c. for a Candle run through 
an Orenge is ten, a Swan with an Orenge i in her — 
mouth is twenty: But they may more profitably 
be made by single Ideas, as a Crosse of Gold, — 
Silver, Wood, &c. for ten; for twenty a Jug, a 
Dagger, or any thing you will fancy ; for thirty — 
a Belclapper, or what you will fancy, so for all 
the rest of the cardinall numbers what your fan-_ 
cy will put, because it will be better to have sin- 
gle Ideas for the cardinall numbers. : 


This is the Theortck. ! 
Now for the Practick Part. “ 


See 


LP LECTIO I. 


The first. Lecture of the Practick Part, 

"s Now befone we can come to the Practick 
Part, or. exercise it selfe, ” lis necessary that we 
make some little Preface concerning Ideas. . «4 

_ An Idea is the figure of any thing represented; 


i 
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‘now the Tidéad of things visible are very facile and 
--Feady, but the Ideas of those things that be invisi- 
ble, are to’ be found out by rule, whereby the 
‘Adeas ofall things may be had ina readinesse : 
and for this there is need onely of but one gene- 
‘yall rule (which in gl ig this Art I have 
found out:) : | 
~ “ An Idea is twofold: 
© First, Proper. 
~~ © Secondly, Improper. | : | 
*€ First Proper, which is the Image of that 
hin it representeth, as if I put the his of Christ 
to sgh ek Christ himselfe, z 
“2. Improper, as if I put the Image of Christ 
to represent a man; Logicians expresse this in 
few words; when the Image (say they) of the 
Individuall is pat for the Individuall it selfe ’tis 
" proper; but ifit be put for the Species or Ge- 
nus, tis improper. This Division is brought to. 
shew that oftentimes improper Ideas are as use- 
full to stirre: up the’ Memory as proper. A se- 
cond Division of Ideas, is 1. Perfect. 2, Im- 
perfect. , Ja 
“1. Ideas are b pelle’ and such be of rare and 
excellent things, as of Danie in the Lyons Den, 
} “of Jonah in the mouth of the Whale, the fact of 
Tudith, Esther, Ioseph, &c. 
“eh Ideas are imperfect, as of obvious and 
“vulgar things, as the rising and setting of the Sun 
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no, man, admireth, because itis; daily, it rdmethy — 
it,raineth not, &c., The, Ideas.of these be first — 
imperfect, but they may, presently .be made:such 
by, some notable attribute, that-they; may. become 
perfect; as for:example, the .wind, bloweth, the — 
Idea is imperfect, but, the wind-bloweth: with 
such a force, and so tearingly, that Treesjarerent — 
up from the ground, and Houses blowne. downe, — q 
now the Ideas are perfect, it-raineth, so sa.imper- 
fect; but it raineth so -thick.,, that, all, the-streets — 
and wayes.are of;a swim;:.and-filled with, water : 
Now, the. Ideas. be. perfect 5. so the:Suniariseth 
with a huge great body. and red, 'colour;iso the | 
Idea is: perfect. And so wee come now to give | 
the Rules. of the Practick, part; And first-dewos — 
cabulis cintellectis . of words which ;we.under+ 
stand, (for we, shall appoint the .Lectiow. for 
Words, we.-understand: not, afterwards.:); Words — 
which. we, understand are remembred:by Ideas; — 
put in the places of the R. with some famous;acs 
tion attributed, received from .Writers sacred, or, 
prophane, or.invented, and feigned by: ourselves 3 
(for no intellect word can be spoken but ‘of'oux 
selves) we,may presently, beable to; fancyithe per- | 
fect Idea.of it,’ and apply upto: itysome: kant 
action, ia hve 
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« LECTIO II. 
> Of the Practicke Part of Sentences. 


© SENTENCES, or continued Texts are com- 

mitted to Memory, and retained : The principall 
Ideas of their Words being put in the Methodi- 
eall places of the R. And these being made sure 
of, they bring the lesse principall Words. of the 
sentence, ‘or text by the helpe of the naturall 
memory into our Remembrance immediately. 
Now that we may be able to perform this, we 
must observe foure things. 

“ 1. Take speciall notice of the principall 
Idea of the whole sentence. And it matters not 
whether it be the principall or no, so we take it 
for the principall. 2. Marke diligently the. first 
Word of every sentence; for if returning to the 
P. P. by the eye of our fancy, we see the first. 
Word and principall Idea in every sentence, the 
natural Memory will suggest the rest very safely : 
_ for as in Schools, Children, that have got a taske — 
of Verses by heart, if they misse the repeating of 
them, and the leafe being doubted, may be but 
permitted to see the first Letters that every Verse 
beginneth withall, they will be able to repeat 
every one of the Verses. both forward’ and back- 
ward, casting theix eye upon the Letter that every 

7 P3 
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Verse beginneth withall, the same is done here by 
the eye of Fancy, 3. We must have a great-care 
lest we take one Synonyma for another, as to say 
mulier for famina,, or silver for‘money,,or a — 
Sword for a Rapier. 4. We must have a care 
that every Word be repeated in the. same order it 
is read,.or spoken; now, this. is done. byjthe strong. 
application.of the mind unto every Word; andit’s — 
Collocation,; as’ also by often exercise, by which 
alone, all this is.so_ exactly obtained, ,that..in a 
short time exercising our selves. herein, we cane 
not but admire our progresse and successes... 


SEE 


“ LECTIO HI.. aes 
Of unknown Words. 


‘“ Unxnown Words are remembred - four 
wayes. , 

“4, By the Hacwone | of Words, which ya- 
rious Languages have one with another, as the — 
English word Riche, brings into my: mind the : 
Hebrew word Riach, &c. | 

“« 9, From. the sound or eccho,, as England, 
Isleland, Presbyterie, Presbyter, &e.. 


“ 3, From the. begmning of the words,, as. fas 
Back, Backwards, ; . 


ts 
.¢ 
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dhiae He way of eta as for Parrat, a pare, 
and a Rat. 3 


Ce ee] 


“ LECTIO ILI. 


"De rebus Cahn, of PPA and 
: ‘ “ordinary tmployments. 


“ As in the sun-shine the shaddowes follow 
their bodies, so common businesses, and ordinary 
imployments are easily figured out by their pro- 
per Ideas, soone placed and certainly retained ; 
as if a Shop-keeper would bare in mind how many 
yards of this or that stuffe silke, Velvet, &c. he 
hath, it is but fancying i in the R. one of his ac- 
quaintance clothed with a suit or cloake of the 
same, and to hold the number of the yards in his 
right hand, the figure of 40. for 40. yards and if 
the price of it be 16. per yard, ie i betre £1G. 
in his left hand. 
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“ LECTIO Y._ 


: De Memoria Concionum, To remember ie 


* mons heard. 
“ WHEN wee heare a Sanit foure Rules. ‘ 
are. to bee observed. 1. Diligent attention.  2.. 
Carefull observing the Division of the Parts. 
3. Methodicall Collocation of the Parts in the — 
Places, of the R. 4. serious Meditation on the: _ 
Ideas. lf there be but two parts of the Text, 
place the first in the Center of the South, and. 
the second in. the Center of the North; if three 
parts, place them in the three Center Tables of 
the East, South, and Nor th; if 4 in the fourth. 
Center Tables of the fourth Paries. If five. 
Parts, place the fift Part of the Text in the Cen-. 
ter of the Flore; if yours be six Parts, Place the: 
sixth Part im the Center Table of the East W.. 
of the second R. if seven Parts, place the se-. 
venth in the Center 'T. of the South Paries, In 
the second R. and.so on; dfter this manner, if 
there should bee more Parts, leaving the matter: 
of every part to be expressed, first with its part, 
so far as. the places will reach in the Center, 
Table, which being filled, proceed unto the four: _ 
Tables of the four Angules, according to. theig a 
place and number. a | 
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~ 
, 


De memoria Historiarum; to remember His- 


fe Hisronizs ‘ be yery easie to be remem-~ 

hered: three rules are. to. be: observed, _ 

<< First, Propound. unty yourself div: Fistary.. 

and Authour of the History, and read some of 
it-in-the.morning; 3. 5O0Me; of: eitam:, th e: afternoon, 
aud Jeisurely,,and,'seriously,-imprint:; into | your 
mind, the: substance..and; cheif; passages, of :the 
History by ldeasput insomeapt Repository,.and 
yourshall have, it in; stcaecurt van ronceior twice 
* of ate: pig 

» © Secondly, When you vies Soe siststitbesdell 
vers Histories, they are .all..to be; expressed: by 
their singular and proper Ideas, in places by. 
themselves ; After thissmanner you may remem- 
ber Scripture Histories i In six, seven, eight con- 
claves ; for example, you may divide the book of 
- Genesis, iwto the. History of. Adam, . Nosty 
Abraham, Isaae, Jacob, Joseph. 

“ Thirdly, If you desire leisurely, and with . 
exactnesse to. learn.a: History, divide, it-into ‘prin- 
cipall parts,, which: you may. represent:by, certain. 
persons, giving, of them.convenient;motion;. for 
example,, you may. remembery. the, History, of 
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Joseph if you place the known men of the His- 
tory, as Joseph, Tacob, , Josephs Bretheren, and 
pier 3 ie 


saree 
a 


“ LECTIO VIL. 


De memoria Citationum ; to remember Scrip- 
iba one | 


rie TaKe for every book of the Bible some 

freind or acquaintance ’ of the name, near the 
name, or for the name, as one John for the 
Gospel of Saint John; one Genne for Genesis; 

some patient pious man for the book of Job, if 
you place not one Job you know &c. Then 

alwayes take the right hand for wig rasiestpady: dnd 

left hand for the Verse. 


EEA 


“ LECTIO. , VI... sii 


For sure imprinting the Ideas of ont ia 


in the i Caipee ¢8 aa 


“THERE ‘te two sure directions : : 
_“ The first is called Paradise, which is the aps 
plying of the most delightfull things and objects ; 
to every of the five Sences, viz. what most affect- 
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eth nbuatl Seeing, Smelling, dil Tast- 

ing. 

eld The ohn: is mrad rr the name of Hell, 

which is the applying of the most. odious and 
loathfull objects to every of the five sciaet- 


»  LECTIO. LX: » 


Of qeorencadcariticg, 

r « eon is a kind of a cinediAlse writing 
in. this Art, by the Ideas of letters objected .to 
the eye of the fancy, as the Alphabet i 1s objected 
to the sight of the bodily eye. Now for brevity 
sake, using colours instead of vowels, the eye of 
a nimble fancy will read any thing by. Ideas thus 
figured, as readily as if it were written ina book, 
and will retain what thus is written. Now the 
Ideas of this Alphabet be these, and such like as 
your fancy best p leaseth to make choise OF 3 a. 
a pair of Compasses so made, 6.a Lute, B, a 
Bow bent with an Arrow init, C. an ‘Horn, Xe. 
and so in like manner, take Instruments or any 
kind of Ideas for the rest of the letters, which be 
like the letters; and instead: of vowels use ‘these 
colours, cn. for white, for E. blew, or green, 
for I. red, for O Beir for U, genet e ™ 
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(50: LE’ Ocewvre des Oeuvres; ow le pis 
spares: des Sciences Steganogra= 
‘phiques, “Pailines, ‘Armedelles, et 
 Fastes par Jean Belot, 8°. ae 
duni, | 1654. 


‘This wok is an ‘enlargement of Lully’s ‘Art of 
Memory, and is‘much?!superior''to the original 


system.* 


51, Fax Nova Arti: Memorie localis . 
~ aecensa, 8°. Lips: 1654. 


“This new torch does not shed. a ‘flood of light’ 

upon | the subject of local.memory,-but its rays if 
collected. and. concentrated, . will, serve to. direct 
the steps of the mnemonic student. i 


ye ae Le DA MSA aae Stites 


59. Variorum de Arte ow siniens” "Trae: 
_tatus Sex, 8°. Franc. el. ‘Lips. 1678. 


The authors of er six aces are, , (ie i 
bert . Schenckel. “e. Johannes - Austriacus., an 
Hieronymus “Marafiotus.” ai, ds ‘Spangenberg. 
Herd. 5. Fr, Mart. Ravelliv. - 6. De Memo- 
ria, naturali fovenda a Johan, Willisso. The: 


= byes 


el - 
by Pt SEN 
a Ti 


wee Morhof, in Polyhist. 
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whole of which have been already noticed, €x- 
cept the tract of Johannes. Austriacus, . and in 
this there is nothing of a novel niet bach or 
worthy of particular remark, 


53. Copia Speciminum Artis Memoria, 
’  Brusxelle, Leodii, Tornact, et alibi 
editorum, 8°. Leodii; 1697, 


This small eh ey scneiiis t an account of 
the different exhibitions of L. Schenckel, at the. 
various cities enumerated in the title. 


54. Ars Memoria vindicata, auctore D. 
Jo. Brancaccio, accessit Artificium 
xi Poeticum ad Scripturas Divinas. 
an promptu habendas memoriterque 

_ ediscendas accommodatum, 8°. Pa- 
ny normi, 1702. | . 


This is an excellent and useful Jittle work; 
for, i in addition to an explicit detail of the prin. 
ciples of the art, it includes instances of wonder-. 
ful _tThemory, in particular. individuals, from the, 
time of Adam, to A. D. 1690, and a list of 
writers on the subject. To neither of these’ 
sources, however, are we indebted for any of the 


materials in the present work, not having been 
Q 
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able to: procure more than a°slight inspection: Of 
this rare ene volanies Yer Ae eae 


55. 1 he art of aenewe A Trewtise 
useful for all, especially such as are 
to speak in Publick. By Mari tus 
D’ Assigny, B. D. 8°. Lond. 1706. 


‘This is the third edition of D’Assigny,* al 
is ornamented with an ‘ elegant engraving. on 
copper,” representing’ Jupiter with his Julmen’ 
reclining on a cloud;—the winged Hermes is. 
seen flying with a caduceus, and a scroll in 
his “hands, on which is ‘inscribed’ Ars Memo- 
rt) Three pedestals, the centre one circular, 
and the others square, occupy thé fore-ground of 
this beautiful picture.» On one pedestal stands 
Minerva; in the centre Hereules Anglicuss and 
the remaining pedestal j is adorned by the Gratie 
DeEcENTES, in their usual costume. At the 
foot of these illustrious personages are seen eleven 
‘ human. forms divine,’ from whose ears issue 
eleven threads or lines, a all “meeting in one pointy, 
—the mouth of Hercules. Anglicus!!1 We have. - 
been thus particular in. .. describing this frontis-. 
| piece, in the hope that some one who is ¢ pretty. 


* Thecfirst edition was published in 1697) 
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ygone’ ..with the tieiictenks allustration,* . amay 
be induced ‘to seek for it;.. for, here, he might: 
certainly. induige) his favorite pursuit without a’ 
chance. of injaring the book ;—a rare ‘occurrence’ 
iy the annals of the: ‘print-ferret. | : 

An excellent address “To the ‘Young Students: 
of both Universities,” precedes this Art of Me- 
-mory. It is 80 applicable to the present race of 
Oxonians and:Cantabs, that we cannot deny them 
the pleasure of reading it. 


THis 


“To the ‘ing Students of both Universities. 


“ «“] NEED not tell you, Gentlemen, how nseful 
this Art is and may be to you, . whatever. Imploy- 
ment you are ‘to undertake i in Church or State. As 
ti is the Inost, desirable Faculty for ipriching, your 
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a tis: not,, perhaps, known to allour readers, that a 
passion for books illustrated ‘or adorned: with. numerous 
prints, exists to a very great extent; and,. that the most 
valuabie books are deprived of their engravings merely 
to illustrate some favorite production, by» the por- 
traits of the persons named in it. Mr. Dibdin, i in his 
Bibliomania, Pp. 665, notices some curious examples. Sevén 
hundred: prints were collected by a lady to illustratestx 
CHAPTERS jm Genesis; and 650 portraits by another :per- 
son to ornament Scott's edition of Dryden, ‘The sum. of 
£2000, was expended by the late Mr. Crowles in illustrat: 
ing Pennant’s London, which book he bequeathed in the 
true spirit of virtu to the British Museum, 
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Minds with rare Sciences. and Knowledges, and the 
gathering from your Stations those rich Jewels that 
will, cause you one day to appear the greatest Oma- 
ments. of your Age and Nation; it is also the most 
excellent Ability for the improving of all yournatu= 
ral Perfections, and procuring to you a real Happi- 
ness in this Life, and an eternal Felicity in the nexte - 
ait Seeing therefore so many and apparent Advan; 
tages, depend upon your Memories, and the. Im 
provement of them, pray be not wanting to: your. 
selves; neglect not this Gift of God, suffer it not 
to be idle and useless, but imploy it for the Purposes 
intended by the Donor’s Wisdom and Bounty. 

“If you have capacious and officious Memories, 
able to receive, contain and preserve much, keep 
them: not as empty Bladders, puft up with Wind 
and Fancy, but fill them, while you are at the 
Fountain, with the profitable Knowledg of God and 
Nature, of sound Learning, of trae Wisdom, and of 
those liberal Arts and Sciences by which you design 
to be useful and do good in your Generation, 
et Bet “ates Elevation be never so great, and your 
Birth never so considerable, Learning, Knowledg 
and Wisdom will add a greater Splendor and Glory 
to your Nobility, and procure to you a greater Ve; 
neration from those who are to: be subject to your — 
Commands and Authority. Picus, Father and Son; 
Earls of Mirandula, tho Men of great Eminency in 
our late days, thought the Exercise of their. Me: 
mories in the studyi ing of all manner of Sciences ta 
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Fs a a ae ee 
be no Biithibittion!’ to hie Nobility, but ithe 
eonsiderable Increase ‘to ‘their native Honor: for 
Sie of them published at'Rome, Theses de omnibus 
Séientiis; witha Promise to defray the charges of 
those Learned si ‘if Spoor, who ‘might have the 
And if you pleas to look into ety ‘how many 
noble and famous Men, how many Kings and Princes 
have purchased’ to themselves everlasting Renown 
‘by: the Exercise of their Memories, ‘by their Indus- 
try, Studies and great Learning? Cato the Elder, at 
the Age of 80: ‘Years, pleaded his own Cause when 
aceéused by his ‘Adversaties of a Capital Crime ; and 
-‘it-was observ’d, that neither ‘his Memory fail’d him, 
‘nor his Countenance changed. Themistocles, that 
Noble Athenian, could call all his fellow Citizens 
by their proper Names; ‘and’ when banished into 
Persia, ‘he learnt ina few months the ‘Persian 
‘Tongue, that he might be able to speak to K. Darius 
- ‘without ‘an Interpreter.” And  in’our late “Ages, 
“K. Alphonsus, Averroes, and Avicenna, ‘were noted 
poi their Learning as well as their Nobility. 
“Memory isa rich and precious ‘Jewel, if polished, 
-yiea and improved ; but if suffered to be idle, it is 
as’a Pearl of'great Value in i the hands ofa sloth 
or ignorant artist. 

‘Po this ‘purpose Erasmus inline very well: 
‘Ad ‘native’ Memoria’ vim’ natura felicem accedat 
tetelligentia,. ‘cura, exercitatio & oro. Ad memo- 
riam a soi aihit opis pollicentur meditt? 


ij o3 
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sed preter ea que diximus plurimum confert: per= — 
petua vite sobrietas; nam crapula & ebrietas ut 
ingenium hebetant, ita memoriam prorsus obruunt. 
Offiicit etiam curarum varietas, & turba negotiorum + 
officit. & tumultuaria diversorum Voluminum leetio. 
And again he saith, Optima memoria Ars est & pe- 
autus intelligere, intellecta in ordinem redigere, pes- 
.tremo. subinde repetere quod meminisse. velis. . Cer- 
tainly such have a great advantage who are gifted — 
_with a large Memory; but it can yield neither them 
nor others any benefit, unless they imploy this Gift 
for the Purposes designed by God in the Donation. 
And let it be never so. strong and large by Nature, 
it may be improv’d and increas’d by Art, and their — 
Industry, to the eompleating of their tnt both 
Temporal and Eternal. 

*. But if Nature seems to, pat some of you. ‘this 
Advantage, and you are net so ready and perfect 
as others in the use of this excellent, Ability, you 
are not therefore to slight the least Gifts of God 
in your Creation, but still to endeavor the Improve- 

ment and Increase of them. Let. your Labor and 
Industry strive to supply the Deficiences, of Nature, 
and polish this Gift, this precious Jewel, by a coy- 
tinual Exercise., Demosthenes,’ the Prince of :the 
Greek Orators, had such natural Imperfections, as 
made him ynfit to speak in)Publick ;: yet by his 
resolute and virtuous Indeavors he attained to the 
highest pitch of Perfection and Glory. in Oratory, 
Art may. procure to vs divers Excellences. whic), 
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» Nature seems to keep from us; and ‘the Divine. 
_ Bounty grants. many times to our assiduous Labors 
iarhtrwes refused to our Birth at first. The spar- 
ing Hand of Nature in bestowing this Ability 
Bg rather provoke our Resolution to get it by 
_ other means, than cause us to slacken; or discourage 
_ our Indeavors; for according to the old Greek 
_ Proverb, va dvoxoAm nara, the greater Dithculty in 
_the Attempt, the greater will be the Glory and 
., Satisfaction in overcoming it: for of all the Perfec- 
') tions of the Mind there is none more capable of a 
»gteater Improvement than Memory, and none will 
, reward-our Labors. with more satisfactory Returns 
than, this excellent Ability when’we can attain to 
any perfection. Pray consider therefore, you who 
are like to want the use of this rare Faculty inthe 
following course of your Lives, and in the Imploy- 
swhents you design to ingage your selves in, how 
» mmuch it concerns. you now to'polish and. increase 
- your Memories, and exercise. them. frequently: for 
asa Roman Author observes, Memoria minuitur 
isi exerceas eam, Tho the Labor may be great at 
_ first because of your natural Imperfections, the Dif. 
_ ficulty is to be overcome by Art; and what,is want- 
_ dng to you in Nature; the other, will supply in Time. 
Pray weigh and. consider. these Sedsonable Verses, : 
“nage to: imi Busposers Behl D of aay 


Quisquis desidiam, luzumg; sequetur inertem, : 
a. Dum fugit oppositos incauta mente labores, 
She ia Tarpis inopsg;, Simul’ miserabile’ transiget QUI 
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“The Advantages that the Exercise of Memory 
will procure to you are innumerable ; to you; Geu- 
tlemen, chiefly, who design to instruct the Nation — 
from the Pulpit: for besides the Honor, Glery, and 
Esteem ‘you will thereby obtain ‘from your Congre+ 
gations by this way of Delivery ; besides the greater 
Efficacy and Power that your Words and Preaching 
will have on the Minds of your Auditors:;’ besides 
‘the promoting of the Glory of God, and perhaps — 
-the persuading of a greater number thereby to for- 
sake the broad Road of eternal Perdition, I must — 
-needs tell you, you will quickly find an unsp*akable 
Benefit inva’few Years; and your great Pains: at 
first in conquering your natural Weaknesses will be 
fully recompens’d with a greater Ease, Pleasure'and 
Delight in-the publishing of your Meditations. You 
-will find that this way of Delivery will smooth and 
polish your Conceptions and Fancy; You will find: 
it will unty your Tongues, and make you more 
ready to express your selves: you will find your 
Labors tobe less ; your Preaching more acceptable, 
your Improvements greater, your Learning more 
sound, and your selves able-on a sudden ‘to answer 
all Gainsayers ; for by this‘means the Body of Di- 
vinity will become as familiar to you as your’ Pater _ 
Noster, Antisthenes, the Athenian’ Philosopher,’ 

when a Friend complain’d ‘he’ had ‘lost’ his Book: 
where he had recorded weighty matters, told him’ 
that he ought not to have trusted things of so great: 
Jmportance to Pen, Ink.and Paper, but to‘his Mex 
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mory, where he should aiyats have found em ay 
in time of need. \ 

- « There is one k aaadinb more we shall receive 
by the exercise of our Memories. “How consider- 
able it may be to us, and what influence it may have 
to increase and inlarge our eternal Happiness, we 
mnay at a distance guess: for thereby the Soul will 
be inabl’d to increase its Abilities, Faculties and 
Graces, which havea natural Dependance on this of 
Memory, and that also will be enabled to retain 
more; because there isa strict Union and Commu- 
nication of all the Perfections between the Soul and 
the Body, so that if one-of them receives an Inlarge- 
ment, it conveys the same Benefit to the ‘other, and 
the other becomes more perfect and accomplished 
in that Ability which its Partner injoys. The Ex- 
ercise therefore of Memory will not only enable the 
Organ now to perform more perfect Acts, and 
inlarge the Ability while the Soul is in conjunction 
with the Body ; but at its separation, and at the great 
Morn of the Resurrection, this Perfection, with all 
the rest, being as immortal as the Spirit where it is 
fixt, and to which it is conveyed, by our constant. 
‘Indeavors and correspondence with the Body, will 
then appear more compleat aud greater, for the 
better reception of future Glory and Bliss, and to 
our everlasting Comfort and Satisfaction: Therefore 
as St. Bernard very well expresses himself, Ad ater- 
nitatis Gloriam acquirendum nullus labor durus, 
nullum tempus longum uderi debet. In Doct. 
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“I would net Lave those Learned Gentlemen of 


my Function be displeased with this Exhortationand 
Advice ;to, the Students.of our Universities, :as if 
designed .to,. undervalue. their wise .and. profitable. 


Meditations, pronounced with the assistance,.of — 


Book fromthe Pulpit. . Qur Nation is. used.to, this 
way of Delivery ;. for we. are wont, as.we. ought,,to 
weigh. the matter, more than the manner,of the Pub.’ 


Jication. .Nor can. they after a Jong Usage change: 
their, Custom of Preaching. But, for the, Young | 


Men.coming up.to\supply our Places in Church.and 
State, ‘tis now, in. their power to alter this, Custom, 


to.exercise their, Memories,.and. imitate the Learned 


Men of other Nations: ’Tis now in. their. power.to 
use themselves to such a Practice as may be. to the 
Glory. of God, the, Salvation of Souls, the Credit of 
our Church, and. infinitely. beneficial to themselves, 


*« I recommend therefore this Treatise principally 


to: you, Gentlemen; and Jet nothing hinder. you 
from the exercise of your Memories, and,the practice 
of. the Rules, here! prescribed, which I, assure you 


from. Experience have proved. effectual .to‘overcome 


the Weaknesses of Nature, and imable frail Memories 
to perform the Acts of large and. strong ones. If 
some of them seem common, despise them not, they 
will be no. less useful if put in practice. Lhave not 
only consulted my own Knowledg and. Experience, 
but also set down the Advices of several Leavned 


Menabout this Subject, and borrowed from able Phy- 


sicians several approved Experiments for Strengthen: 
ing the Memory. 


—— 
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od Hreever, ‘T ititteat you to’ accept kindly'of this 
ndeavor for your’ Behefit and the“Publick; and this 
sincere Expression of my earnest desire of your Sue* 
cess: and’ Advantave,’ anid of the Prosperity’ o of our 
Church and Nation. 

“ T beseech God of his Infinite Bounty to make 
you’ all useful in your ‘Generation;, toinlarge: your 
Memories; ‘increase your Leariing, bless your Abi- 
lities. and Graces; and preserve: ee ‘to iia, Etemal 


agai Amen.” 


The rae are the contents of this vos 
lume... : 


te Chap. 1. Of the Soul or Spirit of Man. 
| «“ Chap. 2. Of Memory, its Seat, and Excellency. 

“ Chap. 3. The Temper or Disposition: of the: 
Body best and worst for Memory, with the natural 
Causes and: Reasons of both;.. 

“ Chap. 4.: Some General and Physical ‘Observa- 
tions and Prescriptions:for the remedying, streagth- 
ning, and restoring,.a .Memory, injur'd,-by...the. ib 
Temper of the Body,' or the Predominancy of one; 
of the four Qualities: in the Brain. . 

Mh Chan. daz What i is:very much enicish to ee 
Faculty, Habit, and Practice of. ‘Memory.. iste 
_ “© Chap. 6. Of such Natural Things as may be. 
assisting to, and. may comfort Memory, | from the 
Procurement of Nature, and the Contrivance of. Art. 

«Chap. 7. Rules to be observ'd for the Acts or 

Practice of Memory. 
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-« Chap. 8.:Rules fo be observ'd to help our Re- 
membrance of, thine that we desire to snaked in: 
Mipdey sus se 

« Chap. 9. ‘of Artificial or -Fantastical Memory or 
Damemtiance,” mie pireabresk 

This: Tony upon: the ety (ihe sediceliis ex=, 
‘cepted) is rather dull, and. not very profitable 
In the fifth chapter, at the fifteenth section, we 
are told that “ all such Motions of the body as. 
cause giddiness or swimming in the head, are 
destructive to the memory. Therefore we should 
have aspecial care to avoid FALLS from HIGH 
PLACES, turning round [as the Dervishes we 
-suppose] or Blows upon the hinder Bat e the 
Head!!!” 7 

The sixth chapter abounds au BS for: 
’ ‘comforting the memory’ taken principally front | 
the early writers on this subject. Some of these 
we are. half inclined to rescue from oblivion. 
There are not a few persons. who still put faith: 
in nostrums of all sorts ;—why not ‘then indulge’ 
the taste of these people? If this plea be un-' 
availing, we are confident that the whimstcality 
of the receipts will be a sufficient excuse for their 
appearance in this work ;—they have another: . 
claim upon the reader ;—they will, in some mea-_ 
sure, relieve the tedium of his mnemonico-bib> 
liographical studies. ‘: 
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eel.) A Pouder to'cleanse'the Hair.) 
» OF Pouders to:dry' up the’ Humours’ of the 
Head, and cleanse the Hair: they are very uséful 
‘forthe’ strengthning of the Memory, ' when the 
Person is of a moist Temper, and’ finds a‘ too 
great Humidity to burden the internal Part, and 
disturb his Fancy ; or if he be often afflicted with 
a Cephalalgia, proceeding from Cold or Vapors, 
‘But such Pouders are to be made of odoriferous 
‘Herbs, and well scented, which may be pleasing 
‘to the smell. = Riverius prescribes for this pur- 
“pose thisexcellent Pouder: Take of Florentine 
Lillies, half a Pound; Storax and Benzoin, of 
each two Ounces: Make a very fine Pouder, t to 
be sprinkled upon the Hair in going to Bed, and 
comb’d out in the Morning : To i increase its ef- 
_ ficacy, you may add ee ge Nu jutmeg 
and Cinnamon. s 


“inf Ze iSiheelsid Poiideri. 

<n Sneezing Pouders well prepar'd are of great 
use, but/may prove pernicious if. any. thing be of- 
fensive to the Brain in the Composition... «« Now 
the same Author recommends the’ dried . Leaves: 
of Marjoram, Sage, Rosemary, the Roots of the 
Herb. Pyrethrum, of Lingwort perfamed with, 
Musk, to be a choice sneezing: Pouder,’ to com~" 
fort.the, ‘Brain. and) Memory. _And_ the Herb: 
| Galangal, well dried, and reduced ‘to : -Pouder,, 

ape 
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is very.useful to. strengthen, Memory... Another — 
good sneezing Pouder may be made of. pip 
with | the Herb Condisi, white Lingwort, and 

Lillies; with some perfumed Gums. But we 
must, have aicare not to offend Nature. bya too 
frequent use, of these or other Snuffs,. ate mae 
prejudice the Brain. Mitm2 ee iad 


el ‘8. Scents to prevent the i injury arising to the 
Brain from noisome smells. 

~ © Andas all noisome Smells are hurtful to ‘the 
Brain, and when they are continually taken are 
infectious ; 3; SO. there i is a great benefit to be ex- 
pected from good and wholesom Scents, as of 
Flowers, Perfumes, &c. ‘This is excellent to 
comfort the Brain; Take Lign-aloes, Frankin- 
cense, ‘Gum-mastix, ‘red Roses, Leaves of Beto- 
ny, Cinamon, Mace, Spice, Cloves, with Storaz ; : 
and with all this make a Pouder: cast it on a 
Chafing-dish of Coals in:a morning, and it will 
wonderfully comfort the Brain, and hel lp Memory 


“6 4, Plaisters'to prevent a decay of Memory. 

© Divers’ ‘Plaisters, when we find a‘decay in 
Memory, may be useful for helping the’ Brain: 
Asa Plaister made of ” “Mustard-seed, ‘and clapt 
to the hinder part’ of the Head, or ‘the: Oil of 
Mustard-seed’ ‘when apply’d to that part. Or 
if you please to be at greater Expence, take Flo- 
rentine | ‘Lillies, the: Herbs Hermodactyle and 
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Pyrethrum, leaves: of ‘the: wild Vine, Pigeon- 
dung; “Mustard-seed,. of each an Quncé}; 1 tix 
them with Moschata Nuts,’ Spice; Cloves, Gis 
, namon,. and Pepper, and taake & Plaister ; which 
you may likewise apply to the hinder part of the 
lead, and you will find it increase and help Me- 
mory! And a certairy famous Author assures us, 
that the Gall of a Partridge anonited about the 
Temples dves wonderfully strengthen: the Seat of 
‘Memory; as also the Brains of Birds and Fowls 
' soasted, and chiefly of Hens are’ not. uséless’ fot 
_ the same purpose: ab ae 


“5. A Pouder for the Ménory. 


“ Take the Seed or Leaves of. Orminum, and 
reduce them to Pouder, and every Mor ming take ~ 
a small quantity of a Glass of Wine. And they 
say that the Shavings or Pouder of Ivory pro- 
_duce the same effect, riamely, the corroborating 
of the Brain and ‘Memory; as likewise'd Grain 
of white Frankincensé taken in 4 Draught of Lit 
quer when wé go to Bed, diies-up the offensive — 
Humorsof the Braim. | And it has been obsérv'd, 
that the’ Application of Gold to that Sutura, 
which divides tlie Seat of Memory from the other 
Closets of the Brain, strerigthens the wéakiiess 
of the Head, drives away alh Pain, and has:a wot 
derful Effect on the Faculty of Memory. 
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eat “6 An Ointment. 5. * 
« “ There'are some Ointments to be made for 
the same Intent, as this; Take of the Fat of Hens 
or Capons, together with the Fat of a Cow, and 
Gum of Ivy, of each a Pound; which being dis- _ 
til’d ina Lymbick with a Soft fire into an Oil, | 
is very good to anoint the Temples and the Wrists _ 
three timesa Week. Here is another Ointment. 
which Aristotle is said to have often used for the | 
strengthning his Memory: Take of the fat of : 
Moles, Bears if it be to be had, of Weesel and 
Bever, or instead of that of Otter, of each an . 
equal quantity; Juice of Betony, add Rosemary ; 
of all which make an Ointment, to anoint the 
Toot ehiedya incold Weather. 


«& 7. “aithen. 


‘ A famous Kesh tells us, That for a ‘een and. 
constant Memory, and quick Apprehension, many 
great Men have used this Medicine. Take 
Roots of wild Bugloss, Roots of Valerian, or 
Setwall, of each four.Ounces ; ; Roots of Rue 
two Ounces ; ; reduce them to very fine Pouders: 
then take Juice of Ey-bright, Clary and: Verven,, 

_ ofeach four Ounces; strain the Juices well through | 
’ a Cloth; then mix rte Juices together, and the 
Pouders apart: Afterwards take of Essence of. 
Anacardi, or Cassia-nuts one Ounce, and make 
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a Pouder as before. Also take’ Bird’s Tongue; 

ive. Ash-keys, and make a’ very’ fine Pouder : 

Then mix all the foresaid’ things together, viz 

the Pouders aud the Juices, and take an Earthei 

Pot glaz’d, and set it on the Fire, putting into it 

gone’ Bear’s Fat, arid suffering it to melt: by des 

grees; then throw in’ the said Pouders, mixing 

them with the Juices, always’ addiug some of the 7 
foresaid Fat, till very thin Ointment be made; 

With which anoint the’ Temples, Forehead, and 

top of the Head towards the Nape. And this 
do three or four times a year, and continue anoint- 

ing more or less as there is occasion. 


ye 8, A Lye, or Wash for the Head. 

Ke Again, another Experiment may be try’d for 
tlie same purpose. Take’ eight Glasses of com-_ 
mon Water, leaves of Ivy'and Sticas, of each a 
Pound. and: a half; put them together in the 
Water to boil till the Water be'almost consum’d; 
afterwards let it be: well strain’d and. squeez’d, 
and put into it a small quantity of Turpentine 
wash’d with Rose-water: Then’ wash’ the’ Head 
with a good Lye, and after drying it, anoint with 
the aforesaid Liquer the Sere and hinder: part 
of the Head. 


«Q. Another. 
“A Lye for washing’ a cold and mist Head, 
corroborates’ and helps the Meniory. But it 
Rn 3 
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must be of the Ashes of Vine-twigs, or Oak; 
and then let these things be boil’d in it. Take 
Galangal, French Lavender, Laurel-leaves, Rose- 
mary, Ivy, Sage, of each a Handful; with that 
wash the Head: and after washing it bathe the 
forepart of the Head with a little Aqua Vite, and 
sprinkle it. with the following Pouder. -Take— 
Pennyroyal, Calamint, Cloves, Gum-Juniper, 
Mace, Stichas, or French Lavender, dried Mint, 
Marjoram, of each five Drams; mix and make 
a fine Pouder, and after. sprinkling. it, put, over.it 
a,covering of Hemp. | On other days also, going 
to bed, put some of that Pouder on_ the fore- 
part of the Head even without es wrens it; for.it 
dries, Ke. 4 | 


“10, 4 patina! Apple for aoheue the 
| Brain and Memory. | | 
“Take Laudanum, Lignum Aloes, Storax, of 
sia a Dram; Cloves, Nutmegs, sweet Basil- 
seed, of each halfa Dram; with Rosewater, in 
which a small quantity of Mosch and Amber- 
ris has been dissolv’d, make an Apple. 


MOTD To strengthen the Memory or restore. st 
when lost. id A 

_ To strengthen the Memory, or restore it welie 

lost; or against Giddiness : Take Rosemary, Bo- 

rage, | Chamomile, Violets, Roses, of each an 
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“Ounces, the Leaves of Laurel, Marjoram, Sage 
of each two Ounces, chop. them all together, 
and. put them in the .best Wine, and after a 
 day’s time distil thro, a glass. Alembic, and keep 
the distilled Liquor; :in, which put of sweet- , 
. scented: Turpentine, a: ‘Pound, white Frankin- 
-cense eight. Ounces,; Mastic, Myrrh, Bdellium, 
Anacardi, or Cassia nuts, uf each four-Ounces : 
beat themialtogether, and so let them ,stand’ for 
five days, mix’d. with the Distillation in a coyer'd 
Vessel... Afterwards distil with a quick Fire till 
‘you getan Oyl out, of: them, which keep, close 
shut up in a glass Bottle well stopp’d with Wax 
vand Parchment: . For use, take as mucly of it as 
would ly ina large nutshell down the Mouth, and 
anoint also the Memorial parts, viz. the hinder 
part of the Head, and_all the Parts before-men- 
tion’d.: You pu find it to be very good. 


“ ‘12. Pills oy the use of Memory. 


4 Take Cubebs, Calamint, Nutmegs, Cloves, 
of each a Dram and a half; the best Frankin- 
cense, choice “Myrrh, oriental Ambersrise, of 
each a Scruple and a half; Mosch, five Grains: 
with Marjoram-water make Pills. - Take one in 
going to Bed, and two at Sun-rising, five hours 
before Meat; in the Winter every Month, in the 
' Spring and Fall more Heidorin, 


he 
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“13. A Water for restoring and strengthen- 4, “ 
. ang decayed Memories. | 
- © Take of the Waters of Bugloss, Betony, 
Flowers of Lilly, each a Pound ; of the best 
Aqua Vite half a Pound; Flowers of Anthos, 
Roses, Marjoram, and Bugloss Flowers, of each 
ny Pugil; of the Species of Confectio Anacar: : 
dina four Drams. First infuse the Flowers into 
the Waters, and then the Species, and let them 
stand in'a sunny place to digést for a Month | 
afterwards extract the Water i ina Balneum, of 
which at night you may Bive or take two riyine 
or half-an Ounce.” ; | 
The last chapter which treats ‘of Artificial or 
Fantastical Memory or Remembrance’ is almost 
a literal translation from Grataroli. 9 © 
Marius D’Assigny was the Author of Rie: 
éorica Anglorum, ‘8°, Lond. 1699:* In this 
work, a chapter is devoted to the subject of me- 
mory, in which, as might be expected, a great 
part of his Art of ere ‘ done into Latin’ 


56, drs Memoria,, sive clara et perspi- 
cua Methodus excerpendi Nucleum 
rerum ex omnium Scientiarum mo- 
numentis a R. P. Thoma Erhardt, 
8°. August. Vindel. 1715. be alae iv. 
ww 3 Tom. gti 
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57. \Pratique de la Memoire Artificielle 
se 87 arn apprendre et" pour retentr 
“T Histoire Sainte, v Histoire Eccle- 
- siastique et’ "Histoire de France Par 
fe Pere fier, 8°, _ Paris, 3 tom. 
1719-1723. pa nica 


This work. saineanele ‘to facilitate ihe acqui- 
sition of Chronology ‘and universal History, and 
‘the system is at)once ingenious and simple. It 
is composed in the form of a dialogue, ‘and the 
author has compressed, ‘into»verse, the principal 
events and names of the different Sovereigns. 
The mea are poopie: of his\v verses. 


LP iee 


The first age commencing from the Deluge. | 


Le petit fils de Cam et: qui fut fils de chus 
- Est prince a Babilone et Nembrod dit Belus. 
- Quand .se forme sous lui état de Assirie, 
~ Vienent ceux des Chinois d@Egipte et de. Scithie, — 
 Ninive avant deux mille est en Assur fondeé, 
Et =a roi Sicion choisit Egialeé. 


First Part of the history of France. 


Ses Loix en quatre. cens Pharamond introduit 
Clodion Chévelu qu’ Aétius vainquit, 
' Merovée avec lui combatit Attila. 
Childéric fuit chassé, puis on le rapela. 
Clovis vaine a Soissens, fait vou d’etre Chrétien: 
Defait Gombaut et tue Alaric Arien. ° # 
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Vol. ¥. ‘contains Sa¢red History and Chrono: 
logy, Profane History and the History of France. 
as IT. A. system of Universal Geography, for 
verses are employed, as in the first. volume. 
ad Tit. includes’ Chronology and History, from — 
the birth of Curist to the time’ of Buffier’s— 
~ publication ; Ecclesiastical history, and: the his- 
tony: of the principal States of Europes \' 
Craupe pe Burrisr was born of French — 
sail in Poland, iw the year 1661; he became — 
aJésuit in/1679. After having travelled to Rome, — 
he fixed his residence im the capital of France, and 
died’in:the year 1737, at Paris, im: the:College — 
of the Society, aged: 76 years... He has left be- 
hind him many works, besides that already no- 
ticed, the principal of which: have’ beén dollected 
and published in his’ Cours des Sciences par des 
principes nouveau et simple, pour former le 
langage, Pesprit et le ceur, fol. 173%. The 
style of Buffier, in his verse and prose. writings, 
is more plain than elegant.. He was: a virtuous 
man, and very laborious in his studies.* 


® Dict. Hist. Art. Bugis >” 
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58:° Memoria Technica: or, a New 
is “Method of Artificial Memory, ap- 
_. phed to and exemplified in Chrono- 
vst | fogy,, History, Geography, Astro- 
nomy ;; also Jewish, Grecian and 

_ Roman Coins, Weights and Mea- 
sh By Richard we D. alt 

/' Lond. 1730. 


ts ninth edition of this book has pers just 
published, to which, and to the eighth edition 
are appended Lowe’s Mnemonics, [see No. 59.] 
Tn 1892, a thin pamphlet was ‘published, enti- 
tled, Technica Memoria, by M, W. Johnes ; 3 it 
consists merely of extracts from Grey. In the 
Monthly Magazine for June, 1805, Dr. Lettice 
inserted some eeopipeall for publishing his ‘ New 
Memoria Technica,’ but we cannot learn that 
this work was ever put to press. Tt was intended 
to embrace: a pumber of tables, in ‘chronology, 
geograpliy, &c. on the plan of Dr. Grey, but 
with considerable improvements.* 

~ In order to enable those who feel so inclined to 
practise Dr. Grey’s System, we shall extract from 


UBIAGUNORG? Dak Goat  t6 earicet ona eal 


* To this list may be added a work just announced, en- 
titled Reminiscentia ; or, the Memory’s Assistant, by 
Samuel Needham, to be ey peer in, three parts, on bot 
plan of Dr. Grey. 
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the. fourth edition.of the Memoria Technica pub« 
lished 1 inl his life time, so much as is necessary for 
the purpose. . 

ds The principal Part of ae Method i is Pricyt 
this ; 4 To remember any thing in History, Chro- 
nology, ‘Geography, &c. a Word is form’d, the 
Beginning whereof being the first’ Syllable or 
Syllables of the Thing sought, does, by frequent — 
Repetition, of course draw: after it the latter 
Part, which is. so. contriv’d as to give the Answer. 
Thus, in History, the Deluge happened in the 
Year before Christ two Thousand three Hun-— 
dred forty eight; this is signified by the Word 
Deletok: Del. standing for Deiucer, and etok — 
for 2348. In Astronomy, the Diameter of the 
Sun (Soxis Diameter) is eight Hundred twenty 
two Thousand one Hundred and forty eight 
English Miles; this is signified by Soldi-ked-&fei, 
Soldi standing for the Diameter of the Sun, ked- 
afei, for 822,148; and so of the rest, as will be 
shewn more fully in the proper Place. How 
these Words come to signifie these Things, or 
contribute to the Remembring of them i is now to 
be shewn. | 

“The first Thing to be done is to learn exactly 
the following Series of Vowels and Consonants, 
which are to represent the numerical Figures, so _ 
as tobe able, at Pleasure, to form a Technical 
Word, which shall stand for any Number, or to. 
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yésolve a Word already form’d into the Ni umber 
“which it stands for. 


worn: Ce oe 


if o uw at of ei ou y 
Bi? BMS 6 wR Le ey 8 9 0 
Bk wae. bo Sf ‘Lisp bop 2 


Rare Here a and 5 stand for 1, e ‘and d fore, a iand 
t for 3, and so on. 

~ © These Letters are assign’d Arbitrarily to the | 
respective Figures, and may very easily be re- 
member’d. The first Ave Vowels i in order natu- 
rally represent #2 Sd Se The Dipthong 
au, being composed bs a1 and wu 5 stands for 6; 
of for 7, being composed of 0 4 and i 3: 3 ou ie 
9, being composed of 0 4.and a5. The Diph- 
thong ei will easily be remember’d for eight, 
_ being the Tnitials of the Word. In like Manner 
for the Consonants, where the Initials could 
conveniently be retain’d, they are made use of to 
signifie the. N umber, as ¢ for three, f for four, 's 
for six, and n for nine. The rest were assign’d 
without any particular Reason, unless that pos- 
sibly p may be more easily remembred for 7 or 
Septem, k for 8 or éK7d, d for 2 or duo, 6 for 
1, as being the first Consonant, and / for 5, being 
the Roman Letter for 50, than any others. a 
could have been put in their Places, 

«The Reasons here given, as tr idling ast hey are, 


May contribute to make the Series ntore readily 
s 
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remembred; and if there was no Reason at all — 
assign’d, I believe it will be granted that the Re- 
presentation of nine or ten numerical Figures by 
so many Letters of the Al phabet, can be no o great 
Burthen tothe Memory. — 

“ The Series therefore being perfectly learn’d, 
let the Reader proceed to exercise himself in the 
Formation and Resolution of Words. in -this 
Manner. 

10 325 381 1921 1491 1012 536 7967 
az tel iteib aneb afna bybe wuts pousot 


431 553 680 &c, 
fib. Wut sez &e. 


-« And as in Numeration of larger Sums, ’tis 
usual to point the Figures at their proper -Pe- 
yiods of Thousands, Millions, Billions, &c. for 
the more easy Reading of them, as 172,102,795 
one Hundred seventy two Millions, one Hun- 
dred two Thousand, seven Hundred ninety five ; 
-s0, in forming a Word for a Number consisting — 
of many Figures, the Syllables may be so conve- 
niently divided, as exactly to answer the End of 
Pointing. Thus in the Instance before us, 

which is the Diameter of the Orbit of the Earth 
in English Miles: The Technical Word is 
Dorbiérboidedze-poul ; the Beginning of the 
Word Dorbter, standing for the Diameter of the 
-Osbit of the Earth, (D-iameter Onzite TERrey 
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and the remaining Part of it. botd-aze-poul for 
the Number. 172.102,7935. 

_«N. B. Always remember that the Diphthongs 
are to be cousider’d but as one Letter, or rather, 
as representing only one Figure. Note also, 
that y is to be pronounced as w, for. the “more 
_ easily distinguishing it from -%, as. syd == 602; 
pronounce swid, typ == £07 pronounce twip., - 

The Reader will observe that the same Date 
or Number may be signified by different Words, 
according as Vowels or Consonants are made. 
Choice of, to represent the Figures, or to begin 
the Words with, as 


a 325 tel, or idu, 154 buf, or ‘blo, or alf, or alo, 93.451 
ni-ola, o¥ otit-fub, or ni-fia, or out-olb, &c. 

«This Variety gives great Room for Choice, in 
the Formation of Words, of such Terminations 
as by their Uncommonness are most likely to be 
remembred, or by any accidental Relation or 
Allusion they may have to the Thing sought. 
Thus the Year of the World in which Aineas is 
supposed to have settled in Italy is 2824; but 
as this may be expressed either by ehef or deides 3 
I chuse rather to join dezdo to Aineas, and make 
the Technical Word ZEnedeido than Enekef, 
for a Reason which I think is obvious. Thus 
King John began his Reign A. D. 199. (one 
Thousand being understood to be added, as I 
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shall shew hereafter ;) but as ‘this. may be. ex= 


press'd by anou, or boun, or ann, 1 make 
Choice of the last, for then ’tis but calling him 
Jann instead of John, and you have the Time 
almost in his Name. Thus Inachus King of 
Argos began his Reign in the: Year’ before 


Christ 1856 ; with a very small Variation in the’ 
Spelling, ’tis his N ame Inakus. But this by the 


Way. — 


Repetition of azyzyzy, which could neither be 
easily pronounced nor remember ‘d, g stands for, 


Hundred, th for Thousand, and m. for Million. | 


Thus ag will be 100, ig 300, oug 9co, &c. 
ath 1000, oth 4000, otho or othf 4004, peg 


7200, dig 2300, lath 51000, am 1000000, 


azmoth 10.004,000, sumus 65.000,056, loum 
59 000,000, &c. The solid Content of the 


Earth (Terre Macnitudo) is two Hundred — 
sixty four Thousand, eight Hundred fifty six 


Millions of Cubick Miles ; this is express’d_ by 
the Word Ter-magnit-éso-klaum; 'Termagnit 


standing for Terre Magnitudo; éso-klaum for 


264,856.000,000 the Number of Cubick Miles. 
~ © Tt will be sometimes also of Use to be able to. 


set down a Fraction, which may be done in the - 


©” To go on with our Art; ’tis further to be ob- | 
serv'd, that z and y being made Use of to repr e- 
sent the Cypher, where many Cyphers meet to- 
gether, asin 1000, 1000000, &c. imstead of a ~ 
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following’ Manner: Let 7 be the: Separatrix 
‘petween the Numerator and the Denomiator, 
the first: Beals ae the other wes it; as 
iro® urp'} pourag je Or 79 north ,°4, or ,004- 
&c. Where the Nicest is 1, or Unit, it 
need not be expressed, but begin the Fraction 
with r, as dre, + ri, } ro, &c. So in Deci- 
mals, ,Ol or 2,, rag ,0O1 or sm rath. 


1.. Chronology and History. 


_ © Tue Ages of the World before our Saviour’s 
Time are by.Chronologers generally divided into 
Six: The First from the Creation to the Deluge; 
the Second from the Deluge to the Call of Abra- 
ham, &c. according to the following Periods: 

5 et peg ae ‘4 Before Christ, 
1. The Creation of the World — 4004 


@. The universal Detuge 2348 

8. The Call of Asraham ; 1921 

4. E Xodus, or the Departure of the Is- 
raelites from Egypt 1491 


5. The Foundation of Solomon’s Temple 1012 
6. Crrvs, or the End of the a ' 536 
The’ Birth of Christ. 


“ All this: ig~ rien; In one reese as + fole 
lows: 


Crothf Deletok Abaned Exxafna had Cyruts, 
$3 
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‘Cr denotes the Creation, othf 4004, Del the 
Deluge, Ab the Calling of Abraham, Ex Exo- 
dus, ‘Tem the Temple, and Cyr Cyrus. The 
Technical Endings of each represent the respec- 
tive Year according to the Rules already laid 
down. | ted 

- © T shall explain two Lines more. . 


~ Nicsilcon aritet, Codathé mateib, Ephcethe-nésft. 
Challemar- -eudiola, Lovijitst- Olut, C-4 ARCOpo- monseéiz. 


Bess These two Lines are a short History of the 
first Six General Councils; and every Syllable 
“has its distinct Signification. The first represents 
the Place where it was held; the second shews | 
“who was Pope at that Time; the third undér 
what Emperor; the fourth against what Here- 
tiek ; ; the fifth, in what Year of our Lord. Thus 
the first Word i is Nicsilcon 4riteZ. Nic denotes 
the Council of Nice, sil Pope Sinvester, con ; 
the. Emperor Constantine, ari the Heretick 
Arius, tel the Year 325. The second Word is” 
Codathé-mateib; Co denotes the Council of 
COnstantinople, da Pope Damasus, the the 
Emperor Tu Eodosius, ma the Macedonians, 
teib 381. The third is Ephcethe-nésfid ; Eph 
the Council of Epuesus, ce Pope Celestine, the 
the Emperor * Fu godosius, nes the Nestor an 


* Theodosius Junior, 
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jib the Year 431. The fourth is Ch4llemar- 
eudiola; Chal the Council of Cuatcedon, te 
Pope Leo, mar the Emperor Ma Rcian, eudi the 
_ Errors of Eutyches and Dioscorus, ola the Year 

“451. The fifth is Covijfist-Olut; Co stands for 
COnstantinople, vi Pope Vigilius, just the Em- 
peror Justinian, O the Errors of Origen, Zut 
the Year 553. The sixth C-4gcopo-monseiz ; 
C stands again for Constantinople, ag for Pope 
Acatho, copo the Emperor COnstantine PO- 
gonatus, mon the Monothelites, seiz the Year — 
680. ! f sci 


«a Phe Regal Table of England since the Con- 
quest, and some of the most remarkable 
Princes before it. 


wo } Bef, Christ. 

CASIBELanus chosen chief Commander by) -— 
the Britains against the Invasion of Julius & 52 
Casar [Casibelud] . 


"Aft. Christ, 
Queen Boapicea, the British Heroine, be- 
ing abused by the Romuns, raises an + | 67 
Army and kills 7000 [Béadaup] 


Vorticern who invited the Sarons to the 
Assistance of ‘the Britains against ue 446 
Scots and Picts [Vortig fos] teh | 
HENGist the Saxon, who erected the King- ), 
dom of Kent, the first of the Heptarchy¢ 455 
(Heng ful} s iuttsal 
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i Aft. Christ. — 
King ArTHur famous for bis powerful Re- t 
514 


sistance and Victories over the. Saxons 


[Arth/af] 


was first crown’d sole Monarch of Eng- 


EcxBert who reduced the Heptarchy, net 
828 


land (Egbekek] 


Aurred, who founded the University vi 972 


Oxford [Alfrekpe] 
Canute the Dane [Canbau} 
Edward the Conressor [Confésfe] 
Witliam the Cong. [Wil-consaw] Oct. 14. 


William Rurus (Ruf kot] Sept. 9. 
Henry I. (Henrag] — | Aug. 2. 
SrEePHen [Stephbil} Dec. 2. 
Henry the second [Hensécbuf'] Qct. 25. 
Richard I; [Ricbein] July 6. 
John [Jann] April 6. 
Henry the ruird (Hethdas}: Oct. 19. 
Epward I. [Eddoid]; Nov. 16. 
Epvardus sEcundus (Edsetyp}) July 7. 
Epvardus TERtius [Edtertes] Jan. 25. 


Richardus sEcundus [Risetéip}] June 21. 
Henry. the Fourth [Hefotoun] Sept. 20. 
Henry the Fifth [Hefifad] . . March 20. 


Henry the sixth. [Hénsifed}” Aug. 31. 
Epvardus ouARtus [Edquarfaus] March 4. 


Richard Ill. June 22. 
Henricus septimus [Hensépfeil] Aug. 22. 
Henricus octav. [Henoclyn] — April ps 
Epvardus sExtus [Edsex/os] Jan, 28, 


Edward the aici [Esi-Rokt] f April 9. 


1016. 
1042 
1066 
1087 
1100 
1135 
1154 


1189 


1199 
1216 
1272 
1307 
1326. 


1377 


1399. 
1412 
1422. 
1460 | 
1483. 
1483 
1485 


1509 


1546 
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SE AGRE yl) glo nul, _ Aft. Christ. 


Mary [Marylut] July 6. 1553 
Exisabeth [Elsduk] = =, Nov. 17. 1558 
James I. (Jamsyd] _ March 24. 1602 


Carolus pRiMus' (Caroprimsel] March 27. 1625 
Carolus secundus [Carsecsok] Jan. 30.1648 


James II. [Jamseif ] | Feb. 6. 1684 
Wiliam and Mary [Wilseik] Feb. 13. 1688 
Anne [Anpyb] March 8. 1701 
Grorge I. [Géobo] + Ae Te LRA 
Gorge II. [Géosecdoi] ; June 11. 1727 


“ The Menidriat Lines. 


Casibelud Béadaup Vortig fos Heng Sul & Arta 
Eghekek Alfrekpe Canbau Confésfe, . 
Wil-consau Rutkoi Henrag. a 
Stephbil & Hensécbuf Ricbein Jann Hethdas & 
\ Eddoid. . 
‘Edictyp Edtertes Risetvip Hefotoun Hefifadque. 
Hénsifed Edquarfauz Efi-Rokt Hensépfeil Henoclyz, 
Edsexlos Marylut Elsluk Jamsyd Caroprimsel. 
Carsecfok Jamseif Wilseik Anpyb Géobo——doi. 


“N. B. After Canute inclusive, One Thott , 
sand i is to be added to each: It was thought un- 
necessary to express it, it being a Thmg in which 
it is impossible that any one should mistake. — 

“ If it be desired to remember in what Month, 
and Day of the Month each King began his 
Reign, it may be done by the-following Lines; 
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Wil-t06-sow-fat Steph-de Jam-chef-fau Ri- Sree | 
El-nap? : ; 

a, » sez-chex pib-eediped rs Georgajad 

- An chéi, : 

Caicheperie Mat-ls Jo-ps' Ed-nds-loi rel-cho-pow rek- 
“que. 


“ EXPLANATION. 


“The Italick, Letters represent the Day of 
the Month; the Letter immediately preceding 
represents the Month itself, r standing fer Janu- 
ary, f for February, ch for March, p for April, 
m for May, j for June, | for July, g for August, 
s for September, 't for October, n for November, 
and d for December. 

“Thus Steph-de, Steph King Siephiéns de 
Dec. 2. El-nap El Elizabeth, nap Nov. 17. 
In. ‘Words of three or more Syllables, the first 
Syllable stands for’ all the Kings of the same 
Name, and the following Syllables in Order an- 
swer to the first, second, third, &c. of that Name. 
So Jam-chef-fau; Jam denotes James f & II. 
chef (viz. March 24.) belongs to James 1. and 
fau (viz. Feb. 6.) to James Il. So Ri-ls-jeb-ed; 
Ri denotes all the Richards, Is (viz. July 6.) be- 
longs to Richard I. jeb (viz. June 21.) to Ri- 
chard II. and ed (viz. 22. of the same Month) 
to Richard IIT. 
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* Tf this. be. thought either too eisai or too 
minute, the. Reader may pass it.over.” 

In the Rev. J. Reobinson’s' ‘ lig of 
History, will. be found. a list of remarkable 
events from the Creation to the Batile of Tra» 
falgar, with all the technical terminations of 
Dr..Grey. . ena is a useful Pipes 


“« 2. ‘Geography. 


ard ‘Tn the first Place are laid down the general 
Divisions of Europe, Asia, A frick and America; 
then the particular Divisions of the several King- 
doms of Europe, into their respective Govern- 
ments or Provinces. For every Division there 
is one Technical Line, composed of the. first 
Syllables (or sometimes only of the first Letters) 
of the Parts or Places. into which it is subdivid- 
ed; which Syllables or Letters are. distinguished 
from the rest, in the Tables, by Small Capitals, 
or an Hyphen following 

-< Tis further to be bavebea, that' the Begin- 
ning, Middle, and Ending ‘of ‘the Line answer, 
in order, to the Northern, Middle and Southern 
Divisions of the Kingdoms or Countries; so that 
not only the Places themselves, but in some 
Measure their Situation with Respect ‘to each 
other may be remember’d at’ the same. Time. 
Thus in the Memorial Line for France, 
. Fra= P Nor-I-cham ; j Bret-O-BuL ; Gui-La-DaP. 
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oo ©P Nor-I-cham ‘denotes :the four Northern 
Governments, “viz, P-icardy, N. aie an mF 
of France, and Cuampagne. .© vige 
_ Bret-O-BuL denotes the four Midile. Go 
wenitissen ta viz. BRETagne;, ipa. Bour- 
gogne, and L-ionnols. 9. 9.4 a ee. ooh 
' “ Gui-La-Da-P. denotes the’ fiat Southern 
Governments, viz. Guienne with Gascony, Lan> 
guedock, Dauphiny and P-rovence. ook Soa 
'. “ It will be yet some further: Help to remem-_ 
her the Situation of Places, to observe, that in’ 
the several Divisions 1 begin at the West, aud go 
on Eastward, as far as the, Limits of the Coun- 
try will allow, in.a strait Line,-unless where the 
Irregularity of the Position makes this. Method: 
inconvenient or impracticable ;,.Where that is the! 
Case, the Reader will supply the. Defect by: his» 
‘own Observation, and by comparing: with ae 
Maps. 4 
“« Observe srhien that. faa ahs Syllables: 
are connected with.an Hyphen, the Countries - 
denoted by them are: COMMIEROU from West.to— 
East ; this, :, «ih pala 
“ Nor-J-cham, men that the pia of France: 
hecho fale ay PD on Ast ‘Bish Where thell 
Syllables or Letters denoting two or more Coun- 
tries are joyu'd together without an Hyphen, 
there the Countries are contiguous from North | 
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‘ to South. Thus Gui-La-DaP shews that Lan- 
guedock joyns to Guienne on the East, Dauphiny 
and Provencé to Languedock on the East; and 
also that Provence is contiguous ‘to, and South 
of Dauphiny. Such Syllables as have an Hy- 
phen preceding, but are not by it immediately 
joyn’d to the foregoing Syllable,’ signify that the 
Countries denoted by them lie Eastward, but are 
not contiguous.'Thus Sp-lt-Turk shews that 
italy is East of Spain, and pa Fast of f nay 
but not contiguous. | 
-. When the Reader is become eeewuey dainisa 
with the General Divisions, he may then go on 
to charge his Memory with his chief Cities, and 
most remarkable Places of every Country; their 
Longitude and Latitude; the Correspondence of 
‘ancient and present Anis aphy ; the Geography 
of the Old.and New Testament; the Propor- 
tions of the Kingdoms of Europe to Great Bri- 
tain; the Situations of the most noted Islands ; : 
with other instructive and entertaining Particulars 
in Geography: All which he will fiad himself 
able to remember with greater Ease than he can 
possibly imagine, till he is acquainted with the 
Memorial Lines, contriv’d for that Purpose. 
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fF é The General, Divisions f Europe, $n} 
“Africk and America, 


: eL EUROPE i 18 divided into, =A 


be. s Mleetlinie Containing NOmrays Swelean, 
MOscovy ; ¢ Deenmarks.) 00) 4 

2, Middle; Containing: Ninthenloedes Germanys 
POland, Little: T-artary;; ERAWce, Svirmedelaniags | 

Hungary, Transilvania, MOldavia, Valachia. ~ 

3. Southern; Containing Spain, with. Portage, 
Iraly, TURKy.. 


Bir Nos-MeD; (Né-GePorT Fran- Site Hoa-T¥aer 
Mo-Va.Sp-It-Turk.. 


«II. ASIA is divided ae: 


t. Northern ; hector Great Tartary, Gror- 
gia. 
2 Middle; contammg Turky in Asia; ‘Persia; 
Empire-of the MOgul, Cina. 

Si Southern; Ke pineal ARrasia, East: Iniess: 


As =, Ta-Geo ; Tar-Pé-Mo- Chin ; Avab-Ind—— 
e 258 re Spee 1s divided into, A 
1. Northern Gatitakiing Baepaty, Bridulgerid, 


E-gypt. 
9, Middie; Containing ZAara, NEgroland, Gus! 


nea, N-ubia. 
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; a. Southern: Containmg Congo, Aprssinia, 
Coast of ABEx, Coast,of Carreria, ‘Monomotapa, 
ZaneGuebar, Coast of Ayan. 


AF — B4Bil-E; ZANeGui-N ;. Con-Abiss-Abe Caf-Mono- 
Pilati 


- 4 Iv. AMERICA ‘+ is divided into, 


de Mortars 3 Containing New Wates, New 
Britain, Lovisiana, Canada or New France, New 
Granada, Mexico, FLorida, New England con- 
taming these seven Provinces, (Carolina, Virginia, 

Maryland, P-ensilvania, New York, New J-arsey, 
New Eneland properly so call’d,) lying from South- 
West to North-East. 3 

2. S-outhern; Containing Terra Firma, PERu, 
Country of the AMAzons, Brasil, Cali, PABA 
guay, MAGellanica. | 


N-AM = =z Wal-Brit Lévi-Can GranMex-Flor (C4r-Vi-Ma 
’P-YorJ Eng. 
— AM oan = firm Peres Set atiteg: 


ce S. Astronomy. 


“The Technical Endings affixed to the Be- 
_ginnings of the Names of the Planets represent 
the Number of: Miles of their Diameters, Dis- 
tances, Magnitudes, &¢. according to the general 
Key. -Where the Beginning of the Word is 
Technical, it is composed of the Syllables or 
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Letters Ener in the Tables’ sept Saat 3 
Capitalasice ir cirvita Voges me 2 


“ The D-iameters, &c. of the Planets in Eng- — 
lish Miles, according to Dr. Derham’s Astro- — 
theology. 


™ oF XS 


ol 3 : Fngl3 Mites. i 
Luna [LuDdapu}_ 2175 oe 


Mercury [MerciiDepok] ._ _ 2748 
Mars [MarDokpu] — Be tet = ge 
Venus [VeDoneip} Wok adie 4987 

- Terre Diam. [TerDiapousoi ; 7967,8 
Saturn [SaDni-ola] Po: ee ae 
Jupiter [JuDaty-sii] 130,653 
Soxis Dram. Seed bay $22,148 


“ The D-iameters A their Onnits 


Saturn [D-orh-Sétasob-les-teis}] 1641.526, 386 


Jupiter [JuRBhoil-atoth] | —-——-895.134,000 
Mars [MaR Bese-deid-naz] 262.282,910 
Terra [D-orb-Terboid-dze pout) 172.102,795 
Mercury [MeRBsau-sebth] ~  66.621,000 — 
Venus [VeRBbef-okot-baf ] 124,487,114 
Luna [Dorb lunopéu- nyl] ) | 479,905 


SaTurni ANnvli Dram. or the Dia- . ie 
‘meter of Saturn’s Ring Satan} 210.965 
1 SN 
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Engl. Miles. 


29,200 


Breadth of Saturn's ears [ 
latidéu-eg'} 

Trrre SUPERficies, or the super- om 
- ficial Content of the Earth (Pe. 199.444,206 
superann-fof-ezar] | 

Ejusdem Drameter [Dia-pow- “auld 
-sai,k] } 796 il 
Ejusdem Orbitz PERiMeter 

"Permufy-skaw de : 5 540,686,225 


Ejusdem Laritudo, or =} 


op T he pew tides or Solid Contents in Cubick 
Bie of Ee larger Planets, 


a“ Siaeraer : 
| are . Cubick Miles. 
Ferre [Ter-magnitéso-klaum] © 264,856.000,000 


Souls Somapaencageageng a i | 
 noia-mil-mil) “} 290,971.000,000.000,000 
Jovis EMagiowsede ee ee | 

RR a tee 


Savurni elt ---427.218,300.000,000 


e ¥ 


_ oe p- -dak & lesan 


“ The arbi or Circumference. 


' | English Mites. 
Jovis [Am-jovistpot-zot} | : 879,043 
‘Perr: [Am-Tel-yib] OTe hehe 25,091 
Soxis [Am-sole-leid- -koit] + £582,873 


33 
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LuDdapu MeretDepok MarDokpu TerDiapousoi, ke 
JuDaty-sli VeDoneip SaDni-ola SolDiked-éfei. 3 
D-orb-Satasob-lesteis JuRBkotil-atoth MaRBese-deid-naz. 
D-orb-Terboid-dze-poul MeRBsau-sebth VeRBbe- okot-baf. 
Sat-auu-didéz-daul—latidéu-eg D-orb-lunopéu-nyl. 
Ter- -superann-fof-ezau—diapeusoi,k—Permufy-skaudel. _ 
‘Per-magnitéso-klaum Mag-s6lis-éodz-noia-mil-mil. |... 
Mag-Jovuez-zéb-ezym Sat-magnitoep-dauk & izym. 
Am-jovistpot-zot Am-Tel-yib Am-sole-leid-koit.. 


a 4, Coins, Weights, and Measures. 


“The Beginning of the Words is composed 
of the Initial Letters; thus At-ta stands for 
Artick Talent, Het for Hebrew T-alent; Ap 
for A-ttick. D-rachm; Alp for Axexandrian 
D-rachm ; HetO for Hebrew Talent of Gold;. 
(Her standing for He- brew T-alent_as before, 
and O for Or, or Gold) RoL for ROman — 
L-ibra, Dea for DEnarius, Shek for Suexel, 
GreF for Grecian F-oot, HeC for Hebrew: 
C-ubit, RoFg for ROman F-oot Square, Be. 

“ The Italick Endings of the Words represent - 
the Number of Pounds, Shillings and Pence, 
which are separated from each other by Hyphens, 
or else signified by the Roman Letters 1. s. d. 
The double Lines denote: Equality. Thus _ 
Am drag— t-ci-n, signifies ‘that -an » A-ttick « - 
M-ina, which is equal to 100 Drachms, was 3. 
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Pounds 8 Shillings and 9’Peneé. The Letters, 
_ though separated, are to be pronounced together ; 
as t-er-n tein. 'The Reader is to be reminded 
here that're signifies:4,70 4,&c. But Note, that 
instead of the: ‘Fraction re, the Letter h is some 
times used for ualf, as oikbe-h — 78 12! se. 7812 
Pounds 10 Shillings.” 

This system of Dr. Grey reflects great os 


on.the ingenuity of the autivor. Of the Me- 
_ moria Technica, Dr. Priestley observes, “ it: 
is so easily learned, and ‘may be of so much. 
usé. in recollecting — dates, when other me-" 


thods are not at hand, that he thinks all persons 
of a liberal. education inexcusable, who will not. 
take the small degiee of pains that is necessary’ 
to make themselves masters of. it; or who think, 
any thing: mean, or unworthy of their es a which. 
is so useftil and convenient.*” | 

~~ Ricuarp Grey was Hora in the year 1693; 
and was a learned divine of the Church of Eng-) 
land. -He took his degree of Mi A. at Lincoln: 
College, Oxford, in the year 17 18-19. The 
first preferment which he obtained, was the- 
Rectory of Kilncote, in Leicestershire, to which | 
he appears to have been instituted ‘at an early. 
per iod of life; and afterwards hee was appointed 


i * Lectures on History, p. 157.» 
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to the Rectory of Hinton, in Northamptonshire} | 
and toa Prebend i in the Cathedral pian of Bt . 
Pauls gpor ad 0) a 
In the year 1730, he ipobilidied his” Mew | 
moria Technica. In the same year also he? 
published, “ A System of English Ecclesiastical’ _ 
Law, extracted from the Coder Juris Hecle~ 
siastici Anglicani, of the Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of London, for the use of young stu- — 
dents in. the Universities, who are designed for 
_ Holy Orders.” 8%. For this work the University. 
presented him with the degree of Doctor of Di-' 
vinity, by diploma, daring ‘the following: year.) 
It. was afterwards reprinted, at different periods,” 
with the addition of marginal, references: to the? 
pages in the. Codex. Ne 'Ss 
In the year 1736, he puihliabnd a large * 
anonymous pamphlet, entitled, “* The miserable ° 
and distracted state of Religion in’ England, 
upon the ‘downfall’ of the Church  establishe» 
ed” and, in the year 1788, “A new and’ 
easy method of learning Hebrew without 
Points. To which is amexed, by way of praxis, 
the Book of Proverbs, divided according to the — 
Metre ; with the massoretical Readings in Ro- 
man Letters, &c. a grammatical analysis, and — 
short notes, critical and explanatory, etc, 8°.” 
In the following year, he published, on a large 
single sheet, “ Tabula exhibens paradigmata — 
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Verborum Hebraicorum regularium et irregula- 
sium, per omnes Conjugationes, Modos, ‘Tem- 
pora, et Personas, plenius et accuratius excusa ;” 
and also, ‘“ Historia Josephi Patriarche, Litetts 
tam Romanis, quam. Hebraicis. excusa, cum 
Versione Tuterlineari S. Pagnini, & vocum In- 
dico Analytico ; preemittitur nova Methodus He- 
braicé. Discendi, diligentius recognita, etc. 8°.” 
These pieces were again reprinted in/1751. 

* Inthe year 1742, Dr. Grey published, ‘“¢ Liber 
Jobi in versiculos Metrice divisus, cum Versione 
Latina Alberti Schultens, notisque ex ejus Com- 
mentariis excerptis, etc. Edidit, atque annota- 
tiones, suas. ad Metrum pracipue_ spectantes, 
adjecit R. G. etc.” Accedit Canticum Moysis, 
Deut. xxxii. cum Notis variorum. 8°. ” In the 
preface to this work some strictures were intro- 
duced on particular - passages in Warburton’s 
“ Divine Legation ;” to which ‘that gentleman 
replied in his “ Remarks on several “o¢casional _ 
Reflections,” etc. This reply called forth from 
Dr. Grey, in the year 1744, an “ Answer to 
Mr. Warburton’s ‘ Remarks on several occa- 
sional Reflections,’ so far as they concern the 
preface to a late edition of the Book of Job; im 
which the subject and design of that divine poem, 
are set in a full and clear light, and some parti- 
cular passagesin it occasionally explained,” etc. 8°. 
In the year 1746, Dr. Grey occupied the 
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post of official and scommissary ‘of the Arch- 
deaconry of ‘Leicester. In 1749, he published; — 
“ ‘Phe last wonds of David, divided according to 
ps metre, swith :notes critical and explanatory,” | 

_ This \last publication, except new editions 
- hip former pieces, was an English translation 
of Mr. Hawkins Browne’s : poem, “ De Anime’ 
Immortalitate,” which appeared in 1753. Be- — 
sides the articles enumerated above, Dr. Grey 
printed some single “ Sermons,” preached on 
public occasions. He died in 1771, ia the 
me year of his age.¥ 


59. Binet delissecrdel én @ small 
compass and easy Method, for the 
better enabling to remember what is 4 

most frequently wanted, and most 
di tfficultly retained or re¢ollectech 
8°. Lond. 1737. ioppall 


This extremely rare tract, "Gants 125 Solon 
mon Lowe, contains 14 pages in a very small type, 
besides the title and the advertisement which is, 
printed on the back of the title, making a single 
sheet of demy, 8°. Dr. Warrs has considered 
this tract as a.material j improvement of Grey. It 


. ®. Nichols’ Aneedotes of Bowyer, 0610195 | 


and last 2 SE of- chi leds 
f Sotiomon: Low kz was a digheoued at 
Haminersmith, atid author ‘of: the following: 
works: =I. Phe Protestant: Family: Piece, or,. a! 
picture. of Popery; 8%. 17165—IE.. KOINA: 
KAINQS:; am appendix-to Grantmar;. contain: 
ing: Rhetoric! and Prosody, with: directions for: 
Composing, Construing, Parsing, Writing: eles 
gantly, and_ gaining a Copia of Thoughts and 
Words. ‘To which-are- added, very short, plain; 
and comprehensive’ Rudiments of the Freneh and ) 
Greek Tongues. 8°. 1719.—III.: A Specimen 
of a Latin Grammar, 8°. 1722.—IV.:A Gram- 
mar. of the Latin Tongue, with appendix and 
notes, 8°. 17%4,—V. Italian ‘Rudiments, 8°. 
1728.—VI. Latin Rudiments, 8°. 1729.—VII. 
The Occasional Critique; containing, (1:) On 
the Dean of Rochester’s Latin Grammar. (9) 
On Dr. Busby’ s Latin Grammar, as* ‘improved. 
by his successors. (3 ) On Education, etc. (4.) 
A Proposal of a new scheme of Grammar, 
8°. 1736. *—VIIT. English Grammiar reformed, 
8°. 1737.—IX. Rhetoric delineated, 8° 1737, | 
* These tracts~ were‘ publishédseparately: uuidér dit 
ferent titles and afterwards $s reprinted with the title of 


the Occasional Critique. No. 4, the last, was entitled™ 
— The Tathetetone, Sor aatenh ihr eTenss. 
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Of the following. publications we have not! 
been enabled to ascertain the dates\—I. An-easy_ 
‘method of initiating Children in. the Latin — 
Tongue, 8°.—Il. A New System of English — 
Examples to Latin Syntax, 8°-—HI.A Voca- 
bulary Latin’ and English.—-IV. Sententie pue-' 
réles, Lativ ‘and English—-V. English Exam- — 
ples:tosLatin Syntax—VI.. A Construing Book 
and Supplement. —VII. Greek Characters and | 


> sisi AUS ina Table. 


60. Cartas Eruditas y Curiosas, por D. 
_ Fro B. G. Feyjoo, 4°. 5 tom. Mad-. 
rid, 1781. ssank? 


In this work* er is is 2 dissertation « on remedies 4 
for the memory, and one on the Art of Memory; 
in which several books on the subject are named. 
In another essay, the principles of the art are stated | 
to consist in particular places and images, and a 
sphere or globe is divided into. various compart- 
ments. In the tenth section of this essay, Feyjoo | 
speaks of, remembering certain words by the — 
means of images, and, in the eleventh section, ‘il- : 
lustrates the application of the-art .to poetry, by. 
two examples taken from a treatise on Artificial 
: Memory - by the Count de Nolegar. 


- * Pom. I. pp. 200—228, — 
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aadiiadiian "First “Exaiple" pty; ak hs 


pea Divina 

De tan bellas alas 
~~ Humilde, y piadosa . 
peo ¥ ow. Al Cielo te enaalzas. ae Dlg a 
Awe WY lacn iy kok 
sui Divine Phenix, ha hy ‘e 

“With such beautiful wings, Pe 
“Humble ‘and Merciful, adit ay 
2 2.) Pho raisest to Heaven, ? 


aah” 


Biff ‘The Phenix i in ae first verse of this slicks 
(says Nolegar) must be placed « on'the first predi- 
cament of the sphere,* on’ the right hand, anda 
‘papal crown, or tiara, or any other , thing be- 
longing to the Church, must be put on its head ; 
because we cannot apply. any other material oli 
ject, to represent the Word Divine ; we may 
then make a reflection or two on these images, 
and say, why has a Pheenix, the Papal Crown 
on its head? It isa Divine Phenix, a Divine 
Phenix. Then the second predicament of the 
left hand shall be taken for the second verse, and 
a drum with a stick to beat it, may be placed 
there ; the stick may ‘explain the word [de] with. 
* * *, I imagine that the drummer being 


—— Caer ; at Witte e an 


* This will answer to the first t pace i in the first ya of a 
room, 


rk any e 
\ U- 
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ready to beat it, says Lde] with rand the. drum" 
[an] such; in the same place, I would put two : 
beautiful women sitting ‘by the drummer, who — 
should have two wings lying at his feet ; and q 
speaking of the second predicament, | would say, 4 
De tan bellas alas (with such beautiful wings.) 
“On the third predicament opposite the first on 
the right, I would put a woman kneeling and 
soliciting the pardon.of 2 poor man condemned — 
to banishment, who should be there with a_ 
‘chain, and’by this image I-would recal to mind ~ 
‘the words of ‘the third verse, Hlumilde y piadosa — 
(humble and merciful) Qn the fourth predica- — 
ment, Lwould place a piece of carpet, (alfombra)) 
‘or any thing whose name begins with ad'[to,] and 
~ Z-would only use this syllable, to which I weuld — 
sew the tester of a bed, and would say(al cielo) 
to heaven ; ‘and for the word thow ratsest I would 
‘put a’Priest, raising the Host, to whom the Cu- 
rate (ayudante) should ‘hold some salt, saying . 
(‘ten sal-alzas) take some salt,(thou ratsest.) In 
‘this last image the figure Apenthesis is formed, 
and ‘reflecting, I should say (ensalzas) thou 
Tatsest. 


Second Example. 


Pongan, Senor, el medio, y el gobierno 
‘Los altos atributos de tu Essencia, — 
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©" Bir, tet Mettiod and government’ be established: 
oy By the high attributes of thy Essence. 


~ «In order to commit these verses to memory, 
(says Nolegar,) on the right hand of the table 
upon which I am writing, and where my ink- 
stand is, I would place a slave, or a black wo- 
man, with a basket and two hens in it; and close 
_to the slave a Marquis or Duke, who on enter- 
_ ing my room: should attempt to frighten the hens, 
‘at which the slave must say (Pongan, Senor,) 
Let them lay, Sir. On the right hand of. the 
slave I would place a Medio Celemin (half a 
Peck measure,) and on the left hand a Chain, 
signifying the letter (y) (G) or some (hiel) 
Gall. For government, I would place one of 
the many Governors of my acquaintance, who is 
astonished at what is going forward. IL would 
reflect, and think that L heard him say, Pongan, 
“Senor, ef medio y el gobierno. To represent 
the other verse, I would put for (los altos) two 
or three pieces of timber with some tiles, taking 
these for the whole of the roof of a house, which 
consists of timber and tiles; and for ( atributos) 
attributes, I would place two tributary Princes, 
witlran image of the letter(A) on the head of one, 
who must be going to collect tributes or taxes, 
and if his name be Andrew, the better; because 
the (A) might be placed as an image of the name. 
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Then supposing our food to be dependent.on the — 
collection of the taxes, it would be. easy to: re- 
member, that Andrew was bringing some atiri- 
butes by the letter (A); now, at the feet of this 
collector, 1 would place an alembic of Quint- 
essences, or a Distiller, with a glass full of wa- 
ter, (Quintessence, already drawn,) who should 
mind not to break it with his feet; and close to 
the glass I would place a small stick, or the 
stick of a drummer, made of iron, that we may 
remember it is not to be broken; because it 
might be used as we have already said, for an 
abecedario, meaning (de tu) of thy. Int this 
manner, whenever I write, I shall remember 
that I have this verse at my right hand; Pon- 
gan, Senor, el Medio, y Gobierno; and on my 
left, the other; Los altos atributos, de tu Es- 
sencia.” 

- Benepicr JeErom Feysoo was a Spanish 
Benedictine, and attempted by his writings and 
example to correct and reform. the vitiated no- 
tions of his countrymen. His Theatro Critico, 
in 9 vols. and the Cartas Eruditus, in 5 vols: 
4°. are works of considerable merit. Feyjoo 
censures, with great freedom and spirit, the igno- 
rance and licentiousness of the clergy, and 
exposes the futility of pilgrimages, pretended mi- _ 
racles, and superstitious exorcisms. ‘This con- 
duct rendered him obnoxious ‘to the pains and 
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penalties of the church, and Feyjoo was, with, 
difficulty, saved from’ the horrors of the Ingui~ 
sition. He died in 1765. 

Since the time at which the Essays: of Peyjoo 
were published, we do not find any mention: 
made of the local and symbolical memory, till 
the year 1806. In the Philosophical Magazine*. 
for December, in that yeav, there is the follow- 
ing notice. 

_“ Anew branch of science is begun to bes stue 
died in Germany. It is the science called by the 
antients mnemonica, or the art of memory.. We 
find if Herodotus, that it was carefully, taught 
and practised in Egypt, whence. it was: trans- 
planted imto Greece. This historian attributes 
the vention of it to Simonides; but this opi- 
nion is refuted in a dissertation published by M. 
Morgenstern, of Dorpat, upon mnemonica. He 
there asserts, that this science is more intimately. 
connected with the Egyptian hieroglyphics than 
is generally thought, and that this connection 
may help to explain them. . However the case 
may be, this singular art, so long neglected, has 
reappeared in Germany with some eclat. M. — 
Aretin, who may be accounted the restorer of it, 
has recently had M. Kestner, a clergyman, as 


A Ares AO A Te NN 


- » Val. wxvi D 282. 
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his pupil, whom he has permitted to teach his 
new doctrine at Leipsic; at the same time ex- 
acting a promise from him not to suffer his pu= 
pils to write down his lectures. M. Kestner — 
travels about like Dr. Gall. 
© According to a book written, it is said, by 
a child of twelve years of age, and mentioned in 
the Leipzic catalogue for the last September 
fair, mnemonica is a true science, and may be 
taught by means of seventeen different rules, and 
which will give a memory to individuals of every 
age.” , 
In March 1807, M. Grecor Von FEIn-_ 
AIGLE, a native of Baden, visited Paris, and 
delivered Lectures on his ‘New System of 
Mnemonics and Methodics.’. In the Philoso- — 
phical Magazine for June, 1807,* there is the 
following extract from a letter written by M.— 
FicnuTe., at Paris, to a friend in London, : 
- giving some account of M. Von FrinaiGux’s 
exhibitions there. 


“Paris, 2d March 1807. » 
“During my residence in this metropolis T- 
heard a great deal of a new method of mnemo- 


nique, or of a method to assist and fix our me- 
mory, invented by Gregor de Feinaigle. Not- 


bd Vol. XXVili, p- 92. 
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withstanding the simplicity with which he an- 
nounced his lectures in the papers, I could not 
determine myself to become a pupil of his, as [ 
‘thought to find a quack or mountebank, and. to 
be laughed at by my friends for having thrown ~ 
away my cash in such a foolish manner. Per- 
haps [ should hesitate to. this moment about the 
utility of this new invented method to assist our 
natural memory, had I not had the pleasure of 
dining at his excellency’s the Count of Metter-. 
nich, the Austrian ambassador, who followed, 
with all his secretaries, the whole course of lec- 
tures: they all: spoke very advantageously of it, 
likewise several other persons of the first rank I 
‘met there: in consequence of this I was inserted 
into the list of pupils, and I follow, at, this mo- 
ment, the lectures. All I can tell you about 
this method is: it is a very simple one, and easy 
to be learned, adapted to all ages and sexes: all 
difficulties in such sciences as require an extraor- 
dinary good memory, for instance, the names 
and epochs in history, are at once overcome and 
obviated. There is not one branch of science to 
which this method cannot be applied. It is easy 
to be perceived that such an invention cannot 
pass without some critique, and even sarcasms, 
in the public prints: some of them were very 
‘injurious, and plausible enough to mislead: the 
_ public, who, knowing nothing of the method, 
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are always more ready to condemn than to assist. 
Mr. Feinaigle, to answer all these critics at’ — 
once, adopted a method not less public for Paris’ 
thair the public papers, but less public for the 
rest of Europe: he gave, the 22d of last month, 
‘a public exhibition to about 2000 spectators, in- 
which he did not appear at all, only about 12 
or 15 of his pupils: each of them made such an 
application of the method as his situation m life 
required. The principal parts were the follow- 
ing: history about names and years; geography, 
with respect to longitude, latitude, number of 
inhabitants, square miles, &c. &c. 3. grammar 
in various languages, about different editions of 
the same work; pandects, their division, and 
title of each book, title, &c.; different systems 
of botany, poetry, arithmetic, &e. &c. At last | 
one desired the company to give him one thou- 
sand words, without any comection whatsoever, 
and without numeric order; for instance, the 
word astronomer, for No. 62; wood, for No. 
188; lovely, for No. 370; dynasty, for No. 
28; David, for No. 90, &c. &e. till all the 
numbers were filled ; and he repeated the whole 
(notwithstanding he heard these words, without 
order, and but once,) in the numerical order; 
or he told you what word was given against any 
one number, or what number any one word 
bore. It is still more striking, but certainly, 
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_ likewise, more difficult, to retain as many num- 
“pers however great they may be. . For words 
and numbers [ could venture myself, with. the 
greatest safety, as far as one hundred.of each; 
and I am sure, after having fixed them once, 
which is done in Jess than ten minutes, I could 
repeat them to you at any period, without ever 
thinking any more of them. 
_  M. Feinaigle is about to visit England. ‘ 


To the testimony of M. Fichtel may be added 
that of the celebrated French astronomer, M. 
LALANDE, who says, “ I have witnessed the 
extraordinary effects produced on the memory, 
by the method of M. de Feinaigle >: one of his 
pupils is able to repeat, in any order, without 
the least mistake, a table of! fifty cities in all 
parts of the world, with the degrees of longitude 
and latitude in which they are situated ; the same 
is the case with chronology: in the Annuaire, I 
have inserted 240 dates from antient and modern 
_ history, and M..de Feinaigle’s Scholars repeat 
them all—an astonishing aid in the study of geo- 
graphy and history !” 

In the Monthly Magazine for ae G 
1807,* there is a letter under the signature of 


* Vol, xxiv. p. 105. 
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oo 
Common Sense, which,. though somewhat illis — 
beral. mm its remarks, displays considerable knows 
ledge of the principles of the “local and’ 7 / 
lical Memory.’ 7 
» Any person (says this writer) wusreiiiehila ‘ 
tryan experiment on the power of association, need _ 
only make use of the succession of rooms, closets, 
stair-cases, landing-places, and: other remarkable 
spots. or divisions, of his ownhouse, with all the 
parts of which he may be supposed to be very fa-_ 
miliar. Let him apply any word or any idea to: the 
several, parts of the house,. in any: determined? ors 
der of their succession, and: he will find it almost. 
impossible, in recalling the same order of the 
parts of the house, not to associate the idea or 
word which he had previously: annexed to: each 
part. Thus, for example, a person: may learn — 
the succession: of the Kings of England in ten 
minutes, by annexing the: names: of each. suc- 
ceeding monarch: to: the successive rooms, clo« 
sets, and principal. parts of his own: house, 
beginning at the upper story, and regularly. de- 
scending ; or, at the lower many and regularly | 
ascending. 
« Any other permanent:and familiar chet of chs | 
jects will, in general, answer the purpose better 
than the rooms of a house. I was myself edu- 
cated in the vicinity of Oxford-street, and the. 
streets running out of that street south and north — 


, 
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(beginning .at Charles-street, ‘Soho-squave, and 
proceeding to ean-street, (Chapel-street, and 
so on to Park-lane, and down on the other side 
to Rathbone-place and Hanway-yard) are the 
permanent and familiar set of -objects, which T | 
make use-of for my own :purpuse of successive 
association. ‘The counties in England, the king- 
doms and the countries throughout the world, 
the villages, and other objects on a great road, 
or the streets of a city, are all well suited to this 
business of association ; and either of them may 
be taken indifferently ‘by various persons, accord- 
ing to their acquaintance with them. The greater 
the variety of ideas- connected with this set of 
objects, which may be called the associating 
key, the more easy, and the more certain is the 
power of recollection. 

“ If Ido.not hazard a charge of egotism, I 
shall mention, as illustrative facts, that ‘by this 
new art I once committed to memory, ina sin- 
gle morning, the whole of the propositions con- 
tained in the three first books of Euclid, and 
with such ‘perfection, ‘that I could for years af- 
terwards specify the number of the book on hearz 
ing the proposition named, and could recite ‘the 
proposition on hearing the number and the book ; 
and I have frequently, in mixed companies, re- 
peated backwards and forwards from fifty to an 
hundred unconnected words, which have been. 


’ 
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but once called over to me. 1 may also add, te 
prove the simplicity of the plan, that I taught 
two of my own children to repeat fifty uncon-— 
nected words in a first lesson, of not more than 
half an hour’s continuance.” . ; 
_ M. Von Feinaicte visited’ England some 
time in the early part of 1811. In order to exhi- 
bit a detail of his progresses in this country, we 
have made some extracts from the Periodical 
Works and Public Papers which gave an account _ 
of his various experiments. 3 | 
_ © On the 22d of June, 1811, M. Von Feinaigle* 
gave at the Royal Institution, a public experi- 
ment of the efficacy of his Method of facili- 
tating and assisting Memory. ‘The Managers 
of the Institution, in consequence of the appli- 
cation of the Committee of Literature and Sci- 
ence, granted permission for this public display 
of the art, without, however, making themselves” 
in any way responsible as to its character. The 
exhibition took place before an assembly of se- 
veral hundred Ladies and Gentlemen, who were 
astonished and delighted with the result of the 
experiment. Four children, two boys and two 
girls, all under 14 years of age, had been put. 
under Mr. Feinaigle’s care but two or three 


¥ 


* Gent. Mag. vol. Ixxxi, part 1. p. 281, 
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edays before : he had one of the girls but an hour 
‘anda half; and the longest tuition that any of 
-them had received was but four hours and a 
-half.—One of them repeated Goldsmith’s Her- 
mit backward and forward, and stated the stanza, 
‘the line, and the order of any remarkable word 
‘required of him.—One little girl answered to 
‘questions in the chronology of the Roman Em- 
-perors; and another multiplied, without slate or 
paper, two sums of e?ght figures by ezght, and 
declared that she had not previously been taught 
arithmetic.—A boy determined the geographical 
‘situation, in degrees and minutes, of 50 different 
cities; and on a planisphere chalked out ona 
‘board, marked down the true situation of places 
named to him.—Mr. Fincher, of the Institution, 
also recited the Mineralogical Tables of Hauy, 
the second part of which he had taught himself 
on Mr. Feinaigle’s system, together with the first 
part of Brisson’s Ornithologic System; and he 
declared, from his own experience, that the 
principles of Mr. Feinaigle’s art were equally 
calculated to give facility in the acquisition, and 
certainty in the retention, of the tables of any 
other science—a fact which was cenfirmed by 
several Gentlemen present, who have attended 
the private courses of the Professor.—The exa- 
-minations were carried on by Mr. Disney, Chair- 
bled x 
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man of the Literary and Scientific Committee 5 — 
and for a great part of the time, Mr. Feinaigle 
retired from the Lecture-room. Nothing could 
be more satisfactory than the result of the expe- 
riments; and the company returned Mr, Fem- 
aigle their thanks.—The Professor, Aug. 26, 
repeated the experiment at’ Liverpool, where the 
Rev. Jonathan Brookes, at the request of the — 
Mayor, selected from the different charity- — 
schools of the town, children upon whom the : 
exveriment might be made. The exhibition took” : 
place before a very numerous assembly.) Four — 
children had been put under Mr. Feinaigle’s tui- — 
tion but three days before, two boys and two . 
girls, and none of them had received more than 
two hours’ instruction ; neither of the girls could — 
make or read a figure when first presented to — 
him. ‘The examiations (which were carried on — 
by the Rev. Jonathan Brookes) were precisely of — 
“the same nature as those at the Royal Insti-— 
tution; and the results were equally satis- 
factory.” 


‘On the 6th April, 1812, the effects of M. 
Von FEINAIGLE’s system were exemplified:at — 
the Surry Institution, before a numerous: ‘as- 
sembly of Proprietors and Subscribers, by the 
examination of five young persons, who had 
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previously been committed to the care of M. 
- Von Feinaigle.* 

“1. Master H. S. (13 ake of age) deter- 
mined the geographical situation of fifty princi- 
pal towns in different parts of the globe, assign- 
ing to each its longitude and latitude in degrees 
and minutes, and named the country in whieh it 
is found. He also marked on a blank. plani- 
sphere the true situation of the towns named to 
him. 

“2, Miss P. K. (11 years of age) repeated 
fifty stanzas of four lines each, from the second 
part of Mrs. More’s ‘ Sir Eldred of the Bower.’ 
These she repeated consecutively, and in any 
order desired. On any remarkable word being. 
mentioned, she determined the stanza, the line, 
and the-place of the line, in which it was to be | 
found; and also how many times the same word 
occurred in the Poem. 

“8. Miss M. A. K. (15 years of age) an- 
swered to all the declensions, as well of substan- 
tives as of adjectives, of the Latin Language ; and 
gave a full account of all the conjugations, both 
active and passive, without any previous know- 
ledge of that language. 


* 'The whole of this report is taken fst the "Morning 
Post of April 18th, 1812, 
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“4, Miss S. 8. (of the same age with the © 
preceding pupil) answered to the declensions and 
conjugations of the Greek Language, and de- 
clined and conjugated several regular nouns and 
verbs proposed to her. This pupil had never 
seen a Greek character till put under the care of 
the Professor. , 

‘ The whole instruction received by the — 
above pupils consisted of fire lessons only, of — 
one hour each. 

“ Master S. H. explained the physical, ma-— 
thematical, and chemical characters of minerals, 
after Hauy’s system, assigning the systematical 
order of any character whatever proposed to 
chim, and showing in what manner any mineral 
~ought to be examined and tried, to ascertain its 
nature. This pupil received only two hours’ in- 
struction from M. Feinaigle. 

“« Master S. H. afterwards requested the audi- 
ence to give twenty words or names, without — 
any order or connection whatever. ‘These words 
were written on a board, and numbered from one _ 
to twenty, as follows :— 


1. Tower. 7. Crotch. 

2. Gate. 8. Grey. 

3. Steeple. 9. Regent. : 
4, Church, 10. Feinaigle. fe 
5. Chapel. 11. Syracuse, 


€. Institution, 12, Wellington. 
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413. Graham. 17. Archimedes. 
14, Ten. 18. Palestine. 
15. Hill. 19. Button. 

16. Nelson. — 20. Reform, 


« After inspecting the numbers and words for 
a. space of time, not exceeding three minutes, 
the pupil named every word in the series, both 
forward and backwards: to any number that was 
_ proposed to him, he assigned the proper word, 
and vice versa. 

“¢ A series of twenty-eight figures, named pro- 
Miscvously by the audience, was then. written 
down, as, 8. 5. 1.0. 5. 0. 2. 9. 6. &e. Ke. Ke, 
These the pupil surveyed attentively, for about 
five minutes, and then repeated them forwards 
and backwards. He afterwards declared how 
many 8s. @s. Os. &c. occurred m the series,‘ and 
the relative situation of each figure. | 
~ “Tn consequence of the disappointment of 
many of the Proprietors and Subscribers, who 
could not obtain admittance into the Lecture 
Room on the 6th instant, the above experiments 
were repeated on Wednésday evening last to a 
crowded auditory. On this evening the follow- 
ing additional evidences of the utility and uni- 
~Versality of M. Feinaigle’s System were ad- 
duced. | : 

“ 1, Master J. C, answered to two sums in 
multiplication of 8 numbers, by 8 numbers each. 


bes 
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Each sum containing 8 separate products, be- 
sides the total product; he repeated any pro- 
duct required of him. The separate operations — 
being represented on a board, by cyphers—on — 
any one cypher, or line of cyphers, on either — 
sum being effaced, he replaced them by the ap- 
propriate figures. This pupil was employed for 
ten minutes only, in committing the figures to 
Pore: ; 
. Miss S. T. answered to the Chronology 

of i Kings of England, from William the Con-_ 
queror, down to his present Majesty, in any 
order that was desired. She also named the 
predecessor and successor of any King pointed — 
out to her. This pupil received four lessons of © 
one hour each. | | 

“ Master S.H. after one hour’s application, 
repeated a Greek word from Aristophanes, con-_ 
sisting of seventy-six syllables and 165 letters, 
both forwards and backwards; he also named : 
any syllable m any order Rea? determining its. f 
nuinerical situation.”* 2 

At these public experiments, M. Von FEi- — 
NAIGLE distributed a sy/labus,. in which the 
nature of the pupil’s examination was stated; 
and the six follawing notes, or explanations, of 


* Similar experiments have heen given at, the Russell, 
Institution, Freemasons’ Hall, the London Tavern, 
ic. etc, ete, ; : 2 
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the objects of his ‘ New System of Mnemonics. 
and Methodics,’ were subjomed. . 
“1, Systematic Tables. A method that is 
at once speedy and effectual for acquiring the 
perfect knowledge of systematical tables, is an 
object of higher value and greater importance 
than at first it might appear. How oftenare we 
attending courses of lectures upon particular 
sciences, without being able to form a clear idea 
of the whole, or to give ourselves an account of 
what we are learning! When, by the means here 
recommended, we are enabled to know previously 
the great divisions and subdivisions of a system, 
it is not difficult to refer to, those fixed points all 
our ideas, and at once to secure our knowledge 
already attained, and to accelerate our progress 
in the science. A system acquired by this me- | 
thod is not a dry and sterile series, of words ; it 
is a well-arranged classification. of real know- 
Jedge. We learn in like manner all the systems 
of any science, whatever ; however complicated 
they may appear. _ ' 
«2, Languages. The learning and teaching 
of languages are not only facilitated by the sys- 
tem of Mnemonics, but acquire more light and 
more solidity than ever they were thought sus- 
ceptible of. It is a fact well known to all my 
pupils, that, almost in any language whatever, 
the declensions may be learnt ina aaa! hour, 


(3) 
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and all the conjugations in atiother. It can 


easily be conceived, that all the rest may be 


acquired with the same facility: but this is not 
all the advaittage of my system: anomalies, irre- 
gularities of verbs, and similar difficulties which 
have been hitherto the torment of the scholars, 


become, by this system, the most pleasing and_ 
most instructive part of the language. My pus. 
pils are convinced, by the most satisfactory ex- 


petietice, that grammar is to be learned in the. 
language, not the language in the grammar ; and 
when the true way is once known, it rene 
delightful to ‘them 6 go of with ease and. 
promptitude, by themselves, from one language. 
to another. ; 

“3. Prose and Poetry. When we kiiow pieces. 
of prose of of poetry m such perfection that we. 
aré able to answer at pleasure to any single word, 
it 18 hot to be imagined that in learning them we. 
have to fix one word after another; butwhat.. 


ever we Commit to our meémory is theré in such, — 


an order that we are sure to find it again when-. 


éver we thay wish for it. The matter and the. — 


diction até Hecessarily distinguished, and every 
thing treated after its own nature, and we are. 
therefore stire neither to omit any thing that is. 
to be said, nor any word by which it is to be ex- 
presséd. Persons who could never before get ie 
heart either prose or poetry, lave, by a short: 


2 £ 
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practice of this method, acquired the greatest 
“yeadiness and facility. 
- “4, Geography. This part of geography * 
has only been learned by my common manner of 
fixing in the memory proper names in general, 
_and that of noting the arithmetical figures wher- 
“ever we meet them. The true system of geo- 
graphy is the object of more than one of my 
‘lectures; and by this new system the study ac- 
quires'a degree of facility, and the science itself 
a degree of perfection, of which it was never 
thought susceptible, and yet without which it 
-ean never be essentially what it ought to be. 
Those who would think it needless, or of no use, » 
to know the situation of every remarkable point 
of the globe by degrees of longitude and latitude, 
have to consider, if without these degrees, geo- 
graphy itself, or any geographical chart, could 
ever exist; and, if not, they surely cannot main- 
tain that what is essential to geography itself may 
be neglected in the study of geography. ‘This 
perfection is not only given to the science by my 
‘system, but is also attained with greater facility 
and certainty than even the former imperfect 
_knowledge could be acquired by any other method 


eS 


* This refers to the longitude and latitude of ‘the fifty 
cities repeated by the pupil. 


By 
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whatever. The same principles are applicable 
with equal efficacy to all the subsidiary parts of — 
a perfect geographical knowledge, and it is 
shown how to fix in the memory, for Instance, 


every state. ‘Those who are acquainted with the 
principles of the present arrangement, cannot but 
feel how much easier it must be to compare, — 
according to this plan, one kingdom with another 
by:simple memory, than after any other plan,. 
with all the assistance of books and systematic — 
tables. 4 

5. Chronology. What is done with regard — 
to the kings of England may be done with any — 
chronological series of sovereigns ; and though — 
such a series presented nothing more than what ; 
may be considered as great epochs of history, — 
éven of those the present system offers a greater — 
number than any other system of chronology, ‘ 
atid fixes them thore easily than it has ever been 4 
possible to do by all those ingenious historical Y; 
tables which have been invented to assist the a 
memory in this interesting study. But the high- a 
est perfection of historical knowledge is certainly ‘ 
to know the whole history, not only by great é, 
epochs, but year by year, and fact by fact: and 
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this perfection no other system has ever been 
able to afford. 

20-6. Multiplication. To make a “multiplies: 
tion, consisting of a greater number of figures in 
the multiplier as well asin the multiplicand, 
only by memory, without writing any thing, may 
certainly in many cases be desirable, or of great 
utility, and is at least a certain proof that the 
principles of the present method reach every 
where, and that to its means nothing is too dif- 
ficult or too complicated. It is undoubtedly of 
_ the highest‘ importance to be able to fix in our 
minds the numbers in general. Statistic geo- | 
graphy, history, mathematics, in short, almost 
every science is full of numerical figures. Mul- 
_ tiplication tables, square and cube numbers, loga- 
rithms, algebraic formule, and all the mathema- 

tics can be submitted to those rules.” 

Since the period of M. Von FeInaiGue’s 
arrival in this country, he has been delivering a 
variety of courses of fifteen or sixteen lectures 
each, for which the charge of five guineas has 
been made; but the pupil is at liberty to attend 
any particular lecture, a second time, should he 
not sufficiently comprehend it at the first hearing. 
_M. Von Feinaigle has not confined his visits to 
the metropolis: Edinburgh, Glasgow, Liver- 
pool, etc. etc. have, in the summer season, becn, 
successively, the theatre of his exertions. 
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Having thus taken a slight survey of the prin- 
cipal systems of artificial memory, and exhibited 
a sketch of the rise and progress of the Mnemo- 
nic art, from the earliest period to the present 
time, we shall now proceed to the consideration 
of the New Art of Memory as taught by M. | 
Von Feinaicue in his lectures, oe 


“be Pew 


“Art of of etemory, 


CHAPTER ged Ae yy 


| Principles. 


T HE ‘memory ‘may be compared to a ware- 
house * stored with merchandise. A methodical 
arrangement of the contents of such a repository, 
enables its owner to find any article that he may 
require, with the utmost readiness. With a 
general knowledge of the contents of a library, and 
of the manner in which the books are distributed, 
“aperson may, even when absent from the spot, 
determine, with certainty, the situation of any 
particular book.}| ‘“ Medallists,” says Mr. 


* Memory is, as it were, the storehouse of our ideas ; 
for the narrow mind of man not being capable of having 
many ideas under view and contemplation at once, it was 

necessary to have a repository to lay up those ideas, which 
~ at another time it might make use of. Locke on the Hu- 
man Understanding, vol. i. p. 114. 

+ The well known anecdote of Mactiapecut, librarian 
to the Grand Duke of Tuscany; Cosmo III. will suffici- 

Y 
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Appison,* “ upon the first naming of an ertt=_ 
peror, will immediately tell you his age, family, 
and life. ‘lo remember where he enters in the 
succession, they only consider in what part of the 
cabinet he lies; and by running over in thei? 
thoughts such a particular drawer, will give you 
an account of all the remarkable parts of his 
reign.” If our ideas were arranged with equal — 
method and order, the mind would turn to them 
with the like facility. 

Sensible objects have a powerful effect in re- — 
calling to the mind the ideas. with which it was 
occupied when those ideas were presented«’ ‘Thus : 
the sight of any remarkable scenes in the course 
of a second journey, will frequently remind a per- 
son of the subject of which he was thinking or 
talking when he last travelled that road; or, to 
adopt the elegant language of Mr. Foster,} 
“ Places and things which have an association - 


ently illustrate and confirm this fact. The Grand Duke 
having asked Magliabechi whether he could procure a — 
book that was particularly scarce, he replied, ‘no, sir, it is 
impossible, for there is but one in the world, that is in the 
Grand Signior’s library at Constantinople, and is the se- 
yenth book on the second shelf, on the right hand side as” 
you go in.’ : 
- * Dialogue upon the usefulness of ancient Medals, si 
21,22, 12mo. 1726. 

+t Essays, p. 12. For a very pretty illustration of this — 
subject, see also Spectator, No. 417. 
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with any of the events or feelings of past life, 
will greatly assist the recollection of them, | A 
man of strong associations finds memoirs of 
himself already written on the places where he 
has conyersed with happiness or misery. If 
an old man wished to animate, for a moment, 
_the languid and faded ideas which he retains of 
his youth, he might walk: with his crutch across 
_ the green where he once played with companions 
who,are now probably laid to repose in another 
spot not far off. An aged saint may meet again 
some of the effects of his early piety in the place 
where he first thought it happy to pray. A walk | 
in a meadow, the sight of a bank of flowers, per- 
haps even of some one flower, a landscape with 
the tints of autumn, the descent into a valley, 
the brow of a nvountain, the house where a friend 
has been met, or has resided, or has died, have often 
produced a much more lively recollection of our 
past feelings, and of the objects and events which 
caused them, than the most perfect description 
could have done.” 

Indeed, it will be found upon investigation, 
that locality is the most efficacious medium of 
reminiscence : and that system of memory: will 
be the most serviceable, which brings this prin- 
ciple into the most extensive operation. For 
this reason, locality (or, the connection of our 
_ideas with places) is made the foundation of the _ 


\ 
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present system. In this respect, it is analogous 
to the scheme of Mnemonics practised by the 


antients, but it is here applied much more exten-_ 


sively and advantageously than it was by them. 


A room having generally four walls, the most 


obvious division of it is, ito four-sides, and each 
wall or: side may be subdivided into parnels or 


compartments. Accordingly, the antient system 


divided a wall into five spaces, Thus, suppose 


the letter M to be represented on a wall as — 


under :. 


Five spaces are thus gained in the places 
marked by the figures 1, 2, ete. Every wall of 


ope. 


the room was, in imagination, divided in’ this 


manner ; and this plan was applied to as many 


rooms as were found necessary to the extent of — 


each particular scheme—every room being simi- 
larly divided into four sides,—and every side 
being subdivided into five compartments. ‘Thus, 
any idea which, according to this method, had 


been associated in the mind with the forty-eighth 


compartment, would be placed in the third com- 


partment of the second wall, in the third room. — 
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But as few compartments could be obtained on 

-each wall by these means, the calculation of high 
numbers would be exceedingly difficult. To 
remedy this defect, each wall might be divided 
into nine or ten compartments, thus : 


_. If a wall be divided into nine parts, there will 
be 36 compartments in every room. . In order to 
ascertain the situation of any particular number, 
it is to be considered im relation to the total num- 
ber of the subdivisions. .. For, example, if the 
situation of nuniber 48 be required; according 
to the last mentioned division of thesrooms, it is 
to be found by considering the proportion which 
that number bears to 36, the total number of the 
compartments in this arrangement. If the num- 
ber in question be less than this total, the place 
inquired after will be obvious; thus 12 being 
- within the number 36, must, of necessity, bein 
the first room: being above 9, it is equally clear 
that it cannot be on the first wall; and being less 
than 18, it must, necessarily, be on some part of 
the second wall: and as-it exceeds the number of: 
the first wall by 3, it follows, of course, that its 
x9 
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place must be in the third compartment of the 
second wall, If the number in question be high- 
ef than the number of the compartments in one » 
room, its place will be readily found by dividing : 
it by that number. Thus, suppose 48 to be the 
number whose place is required: | 
: 36)48(1. 2 
9)12(4. 2 
Se 

As 48 exdéeds 86, we know that it cannot be 
in the first room, the 1 is therefore changed into — 
2; and the fraction remaining, shows it to be in 
the twelfth compartment. There being nine — 
cothpartments on every wall, this remaindér, or 
number of the compartinent, is divided by 9, for 
the purpose of ascertaining the wall. Now, as 
the divisor is contained niore than once, but not 
twice, in the dividend, it follows that the com- 
partment sought must be on the second wall; the — 
remainder gives the specific compartment. This 
operation, then, shows that 48 is in the third — 
eompartinent, on the second wall, in the second 
room. ‘This was the plan adopted by the antients 
_ when they divided their rooms into parts; bug 
being both complicated and difficult, it has been 
rejected in the present system, and another scheme 
as been introduced in its place, which is moré 
simple in its construction—less difficult in its appli+ 
éation-and much more extetisive in its powers, 
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We shall now proceed to explain the mode of 
dividing a room according to the New System of 
Memory, and to develop the principles of the 
art. Itis; however, necessary to premise, ‘that 
ihe pupil must not attempt too much at first, but 
should proceed gradually in the acquisition of 
this system; for his ultimate success in it will 
gréatly depend upon a perfect knowledge of the 
first pritciples.* As in mathematics no problem 
can be demonstrated without understanding all 
the preceding demonstrations,—so every advanceé 
in this art, must be grounded on the full a 
sion of all the antecedent doctrines. 

We shall divide a wall in the erate sg manner 3 


4/516 | 
ded NSE 


i213 
71819 

These figures ard arranged from left to right, 

_ in the usual manner of writing ; and for the more 

easily remembering their situation, it will be 

found that if two lines be drawn diagonally, from 

the four corners of the figure, they will intersect | 


* Assumendus usus paulatim, ut pauca primum complec- 
tamur animo, qu reddi fideliter possint ; mox per incre- 
menta tam tint we | onerari se igs Wo bal non beau: 


Oras, lib. XK. OPERA, Tom. II. p, 053. Fa, Bipont. 1784, 
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all the odd numbers. (See Plate I. fig. 1.) There 


is now a single wall divided into nine squares or — 


compartments; these we shall name places, and 
say, the first place, second place, third place, 


etc. etc. | 
|The same mode must be pursued with the 


three remaining walls in this room; by these 


means, four walls are obtained—each being — 
divided into nine places. In order to find the - 


number 36 in this room, we should naturally say 
four times nine will be 36, and should, of course, 
conclude that 36. would be in the last place of 
the last side or fourth wall of the room: but this 
ealculation is erroneous; 6 must ever be in the 
same situation, which will be that occupied by 
the point in the following figure : 


ee ee ee 


The place occupied by the number 6, in all the — 


four walls, would be thus designated’: 
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It must now be determined how we are to 
reckon these walls: if we stand in a room with 
our back to the windows, the first wall is on our 
left, the second before us, the third on our right, 
and the fourth behind us. _ We- shall, however, 
commence with the floor, and divide it into nine 
parts in the same manner as the walls. Where 
are 10, 20, 30, 40, etc. to be placed? Every 

decadeé begins a new series, atid the décimal is’ 
“placed on the cicling of the room over its proper 
wall; thus, the first decimal, or 10, will be over 
the first wall; the second decimal, or 20, will be 
over the second wall; the third decimal, or 30, 
will be over the third wall; the fourth decimal, 
or 40, will be over the fourth wall; the fifth de- 
cimal, or 50, as its tenth part exceeds the num- 
ber of walls, will be assigned to the cieling of 
the room, and will consequently be the highest 
number in the first room, forming the connecting 
link between this room and the second. 
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FIRST ROOM. 
Second Wall. . q 


First Wall. 


1d PE 


Fourth Wali. bit Ne: . Wi ii 


————<—<——— - 
| 50 Cieling | . i i 
if 


As one room will not supply us with suffici- - 
ent numbers, a second room must be provided 
The floor of the second room is denominated the 
Jifth wall, the wall on the left, the sixth ; the wall 
before us, the seventh; that on our man chal 
eighth ; and the one behind us, the ninth ; and aay 
the number 50 was upon the cieling of the free 
so the number 100 will be upon the cieling of 
the second room, 
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F, ows SECOND ROOM, 
Seventh Walt, 


70 
142 3 
, 4 {5.1 6 
: 784.9 

SICA ea ee 

Gq 

wae | prs 4 ne aa 

of is pat[elalab=lal 

TS Cee cere be a i=] 


err sg 

9 | ¢. cae 

¢ | af.t 
06 


Ninth Walt. 
| 100 Cieling. | 


Numbers, probably, originated from holding 
up the fingers of thehand thus: |,].],] | |, 
| | | |.3 five was made. by holding up the 
thumb and little finger, with the other fingers 
down, thus “°™>V%mser forming the numeral V ; 
six was made by erecting another finger and 
continuing the former position; thus VI and VII, 
VIII and VIiLI, in the same way, by adding a 


* Floor or fifth Wall. 
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- finger each time: ten was formed from two fives, 
thus, ¥ making X. | 


The learner should now. exercise himself in — 
finding the situation of the different numbers — 
in the two rooms. Where, for example, are 29, 
47, 35, 21, 62, 82, 99, etc. The room must be — 
first ascertained ; as to this there can beno dif- — 
ficulty, for as 50 is the lesser number in. the first — 
room, all the numbers exceeding 50, and as far 
as 100, will be found in the second room. j 

Having found the room, the left hand figure 
will denote the wal/, and the right hand figure — 
will show the place; thus, 29 is in the first — 
room, second wall, and ninth place; 47, fourth 
wall, seventh place ; by cutting off the left hand 
figure, the numerical order of the wall is given, 
and the remaining figure” aaeatt us with the — 
place. 3 

In order to remember a series of. wordsy they , 
are put in the several squares, or places, and — 
the recollection of them ‘is assisted, by associ-— 
ating some idea of relation between the objects - 
and their situation; and, as we find: by expe-— 
rience, that whatever is ludicrous, is. calculated — 
to make a strong impression upon. the. mind; the 
more ridiculous the association the better. 
Being provided with two rooms, we will.take : 
the floor of the first room, and place some= 
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thing in each of the nine squares. In illustra- 
tion of this experiment, sensible objects will be 
given, as the association of ideas between’ thenf 
and the places is mot striking.’ 


The ideas of these images’ must be connected 
together, and it will then be almost impossible 
to forget the order in which’ they are’ arranged.” 
The first’ is‘ an apple, the second a monkey ; 
this monkey takes the apple, eats; and offers it 
to the man‘who is in the third place; the man 
1s just going to embark on a long voyage, and 
for this purpose a ship will bein the fourth place; 

_ but he will smoke his pipe before he leaves his 
native country ;—pipe is in the fifth place ;-~and 
when he has finished smoking he calls for his 
night-cap, which will. be» found ‘in’ the sixth 
place; before he retires to rest, he wishes for 
another tankard of ale 3 tankard occupies the 
Seventh place. In the morning whe 


n this man 
awakes, a boat is 


ready. to convey him to the 
ship 3 this boat is in the eighth place; a ¢ree 
is found in the ninth place—it shall be a 
Z 
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willow-tree, and must grow by the water-side,. 
on the: very identical bank from which the man. 
embarks in the boat. . Any. different objects, . 
may be taken promiscuously, and the connec . 
tion made between them, at the moment, as. 
chance or fancy bids. The chief -use of this, 
example is to induce a habit of fixing cer tain ob-, 
jects in a regular order, that we may always. 
know where to find them. For this purpose the 
pupil should exercise himself in the numerical, 


situation of the different objects, and be enabled 


to determine it quickly. 

The floor and the walls are localities on 
which the. figures and words must be arranged, 
in the several places, or squares, in the order, 
above described. Were a series of twenty-six 
figures to be taken, for instance, the following =, 


7920792631453 
Oe 9 6 5 7 § 9 6 4 31.4 
Or a series of consonants thus : 
 fllmngmfpr nh hale yin SF 

: (Full many a gem of purest ey serene.) a 


or any other series of figures, ¢ or ‘consonants, it 
would be found very difficult to remember them. 
The figures, and the pag Heme are merely signs of 


ee 


signs, and cannot easily be fixed’in the memory ; 


the understanding having no exercise. ‘The ele- 


“ments of words must, therefore, be sought for. 


Dr. Grey changed letters into figures, and 


# 


thus made words; but these words could not be 
fixed in the memory without constant repeti- 
tion, and strenuous application; the different 
words required to be remembered in his Memo- 


‘gia Technica, beimg almost equally burthensome 


with the facts and dates which they were intend- 


‘ed to imprint upon the memory. The mode 


ef changing letters into figures was known long 
before the time of Dr. Grey. The substitution 
of letters for figures was practised by most anti- 
ent nations; in the Hebrew and Greek languages, 
there are no arithmetical signs, but the letters of 
the alphabet are used in their place. Shop- 
keepers and others, from an early period, had 


- been in the habit of marking the articles which 


they had to sell, with certain letters, as arbitrary 
symbols, for the prices in pounds, shillings, and 
pence. e PERN ats 
We now.take the consonants, and. attach one 
or more to the series of figures, 1, 2, 3, 4, 


a, 6, £ 8, 9, 0; each figure having its ap- 


propriate consonant. (See Plate [. fig.2.) ‘The 
consonants only are. resorted to, for they com- 


pose, like the skeleton of the human body, the 
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principal. parts; the asia are but the nee 
ments. _—| ‘ 

The letters appropriated to the figures arenot 
- merely arbitrary, but are adapted as nearly as q 
possible to the form of the figures.* 
_t, like the figure 1, is a perpendicular, or 
down stroke, and differs only from it, in the ad- 
dition of the small horizontal line drawn across 
the upper part of it; ¢ is more like the figure J, 
than any other consonant, if perphaps, we ex- 
cept the letter 2. An additional reason for 
assigning the letter ¢ to 1 is, that it occurs inthe 
pr unit. | . | 

is the appropriate letter to represent 2 

eth: are two down strokes in it. 
°..m, furnishes us. with three down ntnailidle at 
will then give the idea of $: if we place a 8 
thus ¢ , it will afford a tolerable outline of the 
letter 2. tie | 
My 18 to represent 4: r when written, (See 


' * Dr. Grey who assigned both vowels*and consonants 
to figures, ina manner perfectly arbitrary, has the fol- — 
lowing scale : 


au | ot | et | ou 
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‘Plate I. fig. 2.) resembles somewhat a 4. ‘Fhe 
letter 7 occurs also in our word four; in the 
-German fohr ; in the Dutch vier; in the Latin 
quatuor ; in the French quatre ; in the Spanish 
and Portugueze, quatro; in the Italian quattro ; 
in theGreek téccages; in the Russ, chetyipe . 
and in a variety of other languages. 

The English L was borrowed from the Ro- 
mans; they had it from the Greeks, and they again 
from the Hebrews, whose /amed is much like 
our L, excepting that the angle is somewhat 
more acute. JL was used as a numeral letter 
for fifty, and may, therefore, be assigned to the 
fignre 5.. d, in writing is the reversed form of 
this figure. (See Plate I.. fig. 2.) 

c,k,g,q. The figure 7, with a slight curvature, 
may be made to resemble a crooked stick, and as 
‘we shall remember this stick the better, if some- 
thing be hung upon it, a cage shall be suspended 
there. In the word cage we obtain the conso- 
nants c and g; k alse is added to the number, 
for c is more frequently pronounced hard (ka) 
than it is soft (se); q being a guttural anda 
_ grooked letter, shall go along with the cage and 
the stick. . For the figure 7 there are then 
c, k, g, and q. 

6, h, v, w. In the figure 8 there are two 
noughts, or two round things: these may be 

za 
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converted into beehives, and if one be placed 
upon the other, there will be a tolerably accu- 
rate idea of the figure 8. In the word, beehive 
are obtained 6,4, 7; and w may be added, for 
it is compounded of wv. 

p, f. The figure 9 is not unlike @ pipe, and 
as a pipe is seldom used without a puff of smoke 
issuing from it, we have the p and / in these two 
words; they are mseparably connected, and 
«cannnot easily be forgotten. 

s, 2,2. The o being a round body, it may 
be compared toa wheel or grinder ina mill; this 
wheel, when in swift rotation, gives out a hissing 
sound, and the hissing consonants s, x, z, are at- 
tached tothe cipher. x 1s formed from two half 
circles ; and z is the first letter of the word zero. 

These letters, and the figures which they are 
intended to represent, should be impressed strong- 
ly upon the memory, as the letters must be con- 
xerted into words, by the introduction of vowels. 
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- The two consonants representing two figures 
must be converted into a word, to which should 
be affixed some striking idea; and the images 
represented, connected (Sigithind. The objects 
when selected, each being a word, must be 
arranged inthe different places, beginning with 
the floor, and proceeding to the first, se- 
cond, and third walls, etc. In making these 
words, it is necessary that the two consonants re- 
quired should be the two fist in the word ; if 
there be more than two it is of no importance, 
as the two first only will be needful. Jt will not 
be difficult to make a perfect figure from the ske-« 
leton we have just seen. 


Floor of the First Room, ° 


BaT | MouSe } CaP 
{NeeDle (MuTton {| Roll 


TuB | SoaP | Doll 


First Wall of the First Room. 


| CaBbage | PuDding | RuM 
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A bat is seen flying after a mouse, which shel- 
ters itself under a cap, stuck full of needles. 
There is some mutton for dinner, and a rod/ to” 
eat with it. The tub and soap show that it is 
washing-day ; the servants playing with the chil- 
dren and their doll, have forgotten to boil the 
cabbage and the pudding. As a compensati- 
on for this loss, a large bottle of rum is produc- 
ed. By this method, it will be easy to commit 
to memory a long series of figures, to repeat 
-them backwards or forwards, to name the first, 
fourth, fifth, eighth, etc. or to say how many 
fours, fives, noughts, etc. are contained in the 
series. 

The converting of figures into letters, and_ 
making sense by the introduction of vowels, will — 
be found applicable to many of the purposes of 
common life. If we purchase any articles, and 
would remember the measure or weight of them, 
and thus prevent fraud in the shop-keeper, it is 
only necessary to change the figures into a word 
_ or words, and connect them with some strange or 
ludicrous idea. Should we buy 32 yards of cloth, 
muslin, etc. it is easy to say, that a man brought 
home the cloth, and the measure is given to us: 
if SOlbs of cheese, a mouse that had been gnaw- 
ing the cheese, would fix the weight ,imme- — 
diately. ‘The number of a hackney-coach, or of © 
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a house, may be preserved in the same manner. 
The purposes in domestic life to which this sys- 
fem is applicable, are almost infinite, and need 
no further specification. 

We have already learned to divide a room inte 
parts, as the floor and walls,—to subdivide these 
into places,—to change figures into letters,—and_ 
toform words; and, by these means, to remember 
series of figures, or of things. It would be a 
a material advantage to us, to have some fixed or 

certain rooms: we may take, for instance, those 
with which we are best acquainted, and fix the 
different places upon the various articles of fur- 
niture, asa chair, a chest of drawers,etc. What 
we have learned, hitherto, is not sufficient: as 
yet} an intellectual. order only has been obtained ; 
numbers have been localised, but there is still a 
deficiency,—the realities are wanting. 

If the reader has practised our instructions in 
_@room in which he is accustomed to spend the 
- greater part of his time, and this room. should 
have been hung with pictures, engravings, or 
plans, or ornamented with busts, etc. he will 
have been very materially assisted in the remem- 
brance of his places, or localities. We can, after 
a little practice, ascertain the order of different 

things placed in a room which we have long fre- 
~quented. The transition is slight, but the im- 
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pression: will be permanent. Let us fill ihe” 5 
Squares or places with some pictures of our own | : 
drawing : the two rooms will be then furnished, I 
and it will be as easy to remember the symbols, ; 
or hieroglyphics, as to remember the situation or 
place of any picture, or article of furniture in a 
room. — Instead of having a carpet on the floor, — 
we can suppose that the floor is inlaid or con+ — 
structed of mosaic. ‘This will allow us to put — 
symbols there. ° g 
| The outlines of the symbols are. intend to 
represent, as accurately as possible, the various — 
figures in the two rooms, so that they may — 
be permanently fixed in the memory. (See 
Plates I. and Il.) And here we dismiss’ the : 
pupil for a season, giving a gentle hint, that — 
it will be advisable ‘to make himself perfect- — 
ly familiar with the situations of the different \ 
symbols, before he thinks of looking into the — 
-mext chapter. Until a indwiedee of these x 
symbols be obtained, no further progress can 
be made in the system. It is, at least, indis- 
pensably necessary, that the pupil should answer 
with facility to any questions put to him respect- 
ing the first room, containing fifty symbols; the 
second room may be acquired at leisure. 


B 
% 


+ ae. 


Ve lh dle I} 


ar. 
r 
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The following are the names attached to the 


different symbols: 


a ae 


First oom. 


P Tower of Babel. 
3 Swan. 
_$ Mountain, or Parnassus, 
4 Looking-glass. 
§ Throne. 
6 Horn of Plenty, 
] Glass-blower. 
8 Midas, 
9 Flower, or Narcissus. 
40 Goliath, or Mars. 
41 Pillars of Hercules. 
12 David with the Lion. 
43 Castle, or Nelson’s Le 
_°s) mument. 
44 Diogenes, or Watchman. 
15 #Esculapius, or Serpent. 
16 Ceres, or Gleaner. — 
Vv Archimedes, or eaters 
. ter. tees 
As Apolle. 
19 Robinson Crusoe. 
20 Peacock. 
“21 Vaulter, or Rider. 
92 Cockfighting. 
493 Pegasus. 
24 Elephant. 


95 Sancho Panza. 
- 96 Charioteer. 


27 Don Quixote. 
28 Pack-horse. - 

29 Standard-bearere 
30 Sysiphuse 

31. Cupid. 

32 Diana. 

33 Clouds, or Sky. 
34 Noah’s Ark. 

35 Curtius. 

36 Hermitage. 

37 Miner. - 

38 Moses, 

39 Vesuvius. ~ 

40 Pleasure Gardeu. 
41 Monument. 

42 Golden Calf 

43 State Bede 

44 Piano-Forte. 

45 Bajazet. 


46 Fountain, or Square. 


47 Vulcan. 

48 Apis. 

49 Orange-Tree 
50 Bacchus. 
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Aeccond Fioom. 


51 Pigmalion, 

52 Jupiter. 

53 Neptune. 

54 Toilette, or ‘eae 
55 Fleet. 

56 Guitar Player. _ 
57 Conjurer. | 

58 Orpheuse. - 

59 Samson. 


60 Still. 


61 Bagpipes. 

62 Phoenix. 

63 Temple of Glory. 
64 Fame. 

65 Schoolmaster. 

66 Tentse 

67 Mautius Scceevola. 
68 Mercury. 

69 Mausoleume: 

70 Lottery, or Fortune, 
71 Saturn. 

72 Centaur. 

73 Pediar. — 

74 Threshere 

75 Garden Engine, 


76 Gardener. 


77 Mowers. 


78 Pagan Priest. 
79 Direction-Post. 
80 Apothecary. 


81 Cymbal-Player, 


82 Trojan Horse. 

83 Actzon. 

84 Cabriolet. | 

85 Europa. 

86 Brewer. 

87 Hunter. 

88 Bullfighting. 

89 Hercules, ' 
90 Burning-Glags. 
91, Tantalus. 

92 Hawker, or-Sportsman. 
93. Golden Fleece; 
94 Lime-Tree, 

95 Shepherd. 

96 Cap of Liberty: 
97 Solomon. 

98 Trophy. > 

99 Avenue; 

100 Justice, 


iS 


o fatades 2 
} Aira 4 it i 
sates, G2 


Na ¥ 


+ aut. ' 


“4 
“ag 
Hib 


CHAPTER I. 


- Chronology. 


Tae pupil is, by this time, supposed to have 
fixed all the symbols in the first room, and to be 
enabled to tell readily the first, seventh, thir- 
tieth, forty-ninth, etc. and also to say what place 
is occupied by Midas, Sisyphus, etc. In making 
the application to chronology, we shall confine 
ourselves to the succession of the kings of Ene- 
LAND since the conquest. 
“Ty. Witti1am THE Congusror. A word 
must be now made from William ; the first half 
wil is taken, and to this is added low, by which 
willow is obtained ; this enables us to remember 
William. The willow is fixed upon the Tower 
of Babel, our first symbol; we have then Wil- 
liam I. but another circumstance remains; he 
"was the conqueror :—we hang some laurel, the 
reward of valour and the crown of conquest, 
upon the willow tree. ‘The date is yet wanting ; 
| AA 
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we say the laurel is dead; in the word dead, 
are d,d for 66; the 1000 being understood, 
through the whole series.* 

2. Wittram Rurvus, or Witiiam II. 
There must be two willows, one on each side of 
the swan; the swan is put into a red (bag): by 
making the bag red, we preserve the meaning of 
the Latin word Rufus. | 

8. Henry I. There is one hen upon the 
mountain tossing up the ground; (toss). 

4. Stepnen. The looking-glass is very 
much stiffened ; there is a watch placed before 
the glass; this is (¢amely). ‘The word stiffened. 
will recal to the mind the name of Stephen. 

5. Henry Il. A (taylor) sitting upon the 
throne, with two hens, one under each arm. : 
6. Ricuarp I. This was the first rich 
man,—the horn of plenty is before him, The 
first rich mau, probably, pilfered from other peo-. 

ple ; he must have been a (thief). 

7. Joun. The. glass-blower’s name was 


John (Taffy). 


‘ * As the reader will find at p. 270, a tabular view of 
this application, we shall merely explain the manner of — 
connecting the different images, inclosing the word whee . 
gives the date in a parenthesis. . 
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8. Henry UI. Midas, or the man with 
the long ears, has just received a present of three 
hens; he puts one in each ear, and one in his 
mouth, the hens are so near to each other, they 
are almost (united). 

9. Epwarp I. - To fix the name of Edward, 
we convert the verb to ward, that is, to watch, 
into a substantive, and say here is one ward, 
guard, or soldier, watering Narcissus, or the 
flower, with an (engine.) 

10. Epwarp II. There are two wards, or 
guards, behind Goliath, each in a (mask). 

11, Epwarp IIf. Three soldiers as guards 
hetween the Pillars of Hercules, playing with a 
(monkey ). 

- Ricwarp II. This is the second rich 
man, who meets David putting his hand into 
the lon’s mouth ; David is mocking at the lion’s 
strength. (mock. ) 

13. Henry [V. We take a s nuge put 
_ four hens in it, and place it on the pyramid. 

14. Henry V. Diogenes has five hens in 
his lantern; they are very noisy and trouble- 
some,—(rout’em.) / 

15. Henry VI. Aesculapius, or the doc- 
_ tor, is very much annoyed by six hens, which are 
(running ) round the serpent. - 

16. Epwarp IV. Here are four soldiers 
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taking away poor Ceres, and. putting her in a 
C redoubt).* : 

17. Epwarn V. Archimedes, or the carpenter. 

18. Ricuarp IIL. Apollo. 

As these two kings are of the same date, one 
word will be sufficient to fix it. Tere are five 
guards preparing to rob the third rich man; 
Apollo is looking on, and amusing them witlr 
a tune on his lyre; in. the mean while drchime~ 
des, or the carpenter, vociferates (r0b’em). 

19. Henry VII. Robinson Crusoe is,seen 
to shoot seven hens, in a (rebellion). 

20, Henry VIII. There is a Peacock, 
with erght hens in her nest; they are young and 
cannot speak,—they are ( oe )- 

21. Epwarp VI. We have here the oduilt- 
er, or rider ; one man is a sufficient weight for a’ 
horse ; but our horse must carry seven. There are 
six guards, or wards, upon this horse, besides the 
vaulter, who are all scrambling for a piece ors a 
(lark). 

22. Mary. There must be some rejoicings 
where there is a cock-fight; it is very possible 
that the town may be (i/luminated). 

23. Exizaspetn. This queen had so flou- 
rishing a reign, that she is (allowed) to ride upon’ 
Pegasus. 7 bas i 
ae As the is not sounded in pronounciation, ther, d, t 
are the letters which give the date. J 
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94, JAMES I. The word chains sounds 
somewhat like James; we will, therefore, put 
the Edephant in chains: what (dismal) chains. 

25. Cuarues I. Poor Sancho Panza upon 
his ass! Poor fellow, he met with many 
(denials). | 

26. Cuarzes IT. The charioteer is running 
a race ; ; the (odds) are agaist him. 

97. James II. Don Quixote must be put 
in chains ; he must have two sets of chains; he 
shall have (double) chains. | 

28. Witiiam IIIf. The patient packhorse 
travelling along the accustomed road, arrives at 
that part where three. willows have been planted: 
how melancholy it is to see so many willows! 
(do weep). 

29. ANNE. The Startard Bearer is just 
arrived on a visit to (cousin) Anne. 

30. Georee I, Sisyphus is rolling up the 
hill “ his huge round stone,’—but he stops and 
listens to some one who is piayiby on the 


(guitar.) * 
Georcg II. This Sovereign is a ( ing) 


between two kings of the same name.- 
Grorce III. has had some important con- " 
cerns with (Cadiz). : 


* No. 30, as it completes iivealle may include George Es 
IJ, II, . | 
AAS 
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_ CHAPTER III. 


Geography. — 


_ Iw the application of the Art of ‘Memory to * 
Geography, this science will be considered under 
the following heads; (1.) Principles. (2.) Ge- 
neral Geography. (3.) Particular Geography. 
(4.) Statistics. 


Sect. 1.— Principles. 


Geographical charts represent the situation of 
cities, towns, seas, continents, etc. on the globe ; 
but we will suppose that nothing of this kind has 
ever been fabricated; that there are no charts: 
if we wish to ascertain the relative situation of 
any places, the means must be invented to ac- 
complish what is required,’ beginning with the 
first principles. Whenever the memory is to be 
treated with, we should employ the powers o¢ 
reason. ‘The charts must be drawn in our intel- 
lect, and we should proceed step by step; what 
is wanting in the memory, will be supplied by 
reason. 
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The earth being a round body,* it is repre- 
sented bya globe ; but as both sides of this globe 
cannot be seen at the same time, it must: be di- 
vided into hemispheres or halves: there will then 
be an eastern and a western, or, a northern anda 
southern hemisphere. 

Suppose a circle to be deatiiben, and a point 
placed within it; the situation of this point must 
‘be determined vith relation to some other part . 
‘of the circle. If a horizontal line be drawn 
across the circle and divide it equally, the line 
appears to us straight; but cannot, in reality, be 
so, because it is half the circumference of a globe. 
A perpendicular line is then drawn, and the 
‘hemisphere is divided into four equal quarters : 
each quarter containing 90° or one-fourth of 360°: 
every circle containing 360°.’ (See Plate I. fig. 3.) 
The horizontal line must be taken for the equator. 
The quarter then in which the dot or point ap- 
‘pears, should be divided by 90 lines, but as this 
would completely conceal the surface of the 
diagram, and obliterate the little point itself, we 
will divide it into 9 parts. (See Plate I. fig. 4.) 
_ The point is now evidently within the first 
stripe or line, and if these lines be named dadders, 


* The earth is, as every one knows, an oblate spheroid, © 
but it would be needless to descend to particulars, ina 
general illustration. 
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we shall say it is on the first ladder; but its situ 
‘ ation is now only half determined. These ladders 
are divided into steps; and each has nine steps. 
This will be effected’ by drawing 8 horizontal 
lines across those already made. (See Plate I. 
fig. 5.) The point is still on the first ladder, 
_ but on what step? It is on the sixth step. 
Two rooms should be provided, with four walls 
In each; in the upper room is to be. placed the 
northern hemisphere, and the southern is to be 
_ supposed under the northern, in the lower room. 
y We will begin with the northern hemisphere, di- 
viding it into four equal parts or quarters; trans- 
ferring one quarter to the first wall, (See Plate 
I. fig. 6.) 


The former division of a wall was thus: 


4|5]6 


sts 


It will not, however, be more difficult to re- 
member nine figures in one line, than in three. 
The floor of the upper room in which we stand 
“is the equator; upon this we reckon the longi- 
tude. From the pole to the equator there are 
90°, but we only place 60° on the wall, the re- 
maining 30° being fixed on the cieling. In each 
- of these squares, there are 10° of longitude, and 

10° of latitude. | 
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The. horizontal. lines are parallels. of (wiz 
tude, and the perpendicular limes are meridians: 
or circles of longitude. — 

The series of walls 3 in the first room will be as 
follows: 


wfafelela}sfe[r || 

I. | 10 | 12 | 12 | 13 | 14] 15 | 16 | 17 E 
mit, | 19 | 20 | 21 | 22 | 23 24 | 25 | 26 | 27 
IV. | 28 29 | 30 31 | 52 | 33 | 34 36 | 36 


Upon referring to the globe, it will be found — 
that the whole hemisphere, north of the equator, — 
has been transferred into the first or upper room ; 
the southern hemisphere being reserved for the 
room beneath. f | 

Before we proceed further, the meridian must 
be fixed. This, in English charts, is taken from 
London, or more correctly from Greenwich, 
counting the longitude east and west from that. 
place. The French place their meridian in 
Paris, but they mark also in their maps the lon- 
gitude from Ferro, from which island, all the 
other European nations commence thes; by 
these means, the longitude whiel: is laid down om 
a foreign map is comprehensible by. them, and 
the Parisian mode is easily understood by any 
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_ather continental geographer, but our. maps are 
‘not intelligible any where but in England. 
_ In making our calculation we shall adopt the 
meridian of Ferro, because it divides: the globe 
into: those two equal parts or hemispheres, which 
are usually represented on maps.’ Suppose. a 
place to be in 254° of longitude, and 43° of 
“Tatitude ; on what ladder, on what step, and on 
what! wall will it occur? We must take 254, 
"(and .as it» wil] be sauidiibectid our hemisphere 
vis divided only into tens of degrees) we must cut 
, off the unit figure, thus 25,4, and we have 25 left, 
_ but as the 25th ladder w ould include only those 
a degrees under 250, and 254 being above that . 
_ number, it is on the 26th ladder. To ascertain 
on what wall this 26th ladder is, and its numeri- 
cal situation there, the figures 2 and 6 must be 
added together; the product gives the number of 
the ladder. By counting the difference between 
|G and 8, thus 6, 7, 8, three, the number of the 
j-wall is given. In the latitude 43, the 3 is re- 
3 jected, and 43 being past 40 itis on the fifth 
.step. A place then in longitude 254 and lati- 
‘tude 43, will be found on the 26th ladder, fifth 
step; or on the third wall, eighth ae and 
_ fifth step. : 
If we read that an engagement had taken slic 
between two ships in 324° longitude, 36° S. lati- 


tude, how shall we find on which wall this spot 
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the centre is every where. The whole circum- 
ference is equally distant from us wherever we 
may be. The four quarters of the northern 
hemisphere being arranged on the four walls, 
when we are in the room, we can, in an instant, 
see every part of the hemisphere, (See Plate 
IV.) | 

On the first wall will be a part of the Atlantic 


Ocean, the whole of Europe and a great part of 


Africa and Asia. 

On the second wall will be found the remain- 
der of Asia, and a large ah da a of the North 
Pacific Ocean. 

On the third wall there is a continuance of the 


Northern Pacific Ocean, and a part of N orth 


America. 


On the fourth wall there is the remainder of 


North America, part of South America, the 
American Islands or West Indies, and a great 
part of the Atlantic or great Western Ocean. 


This completes the northern hemisphere, and — 


occupies the first or upper room. 

In the second or lower room, (see Plate V.) 
on the first wall, we have a part of the Southern 
Atlantic Ocean, part of Aftica, and the Indian 
Ocean. | 

The second wall is occupied by the remainder 
of the Indian Ocean, the Indian Archipelago, 
and by New Holland. 


fat axeeetn* 
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The third wall contains the Southern Pacifte 
Ocean, and the South Sea’ Islatids. 

The fourth wall has nearly the whole: of South 
Aimeri¢a. 

Thus there are in the northern Rémi the 
whole Continent of Europe and Asia, the greater 
part of Africa, the whole of North, and part of - 
South America; the lower, or Southern Room 
containing the ‘remainder’ of Africa and South 
America, the Asiatic ae Polynesia and 
Australasia. ' | Ab 

Supposing the windows of our room to be on 
one side, if we stand with our back to them, the 
first wall..is on. the left; this wall: is’ divided 
_ ipto nine ladders, which show the longitude, and 
each ladder into nine steps, giving the latitude. 

On the first ladder, first step, there is almost 
entirely sea, being a part of the Atlantic Ocean ; 
a small portion of Africa, however, is disco- 
vered. On this part Sierra Leone is situated. The 
square on which this falls is known by the num- 
ber 11, (Ist. ladder, 1st. step,)—here the symbol 
for 11 is, the Pillars of Hercules. 'These pil- 
lars: are placed in the square; one pillar is fixed 
in the sea, the other on land. Leone will recal 
to mind the name of a Lion; a lion must be 
placed between the pillars, and the situation of — 
this place will then’be fixed in the memory. : 

On the second step there is a part of the At- — 
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lantic Ocean and of Africa; upon this part of 
Africa are Senegal Cape Verde and Goree ; and 
the symbol for the 1,2th place (Ist ladder, 2d 
step,) 1s David with the lion; if it be said that 
David in tearing the sinews of the lion, is gored 
by the animal; and that he has a green cap 
in his hand, these three places will be fixed © 
in this square. It is quite sufficient if the words 
given recal the names of the places to our me- 
mory. | 

On the third step are the Canary Islands; 
these are somewhat like a cluster of birds (Ca- 
nary Birds) that-must fly round the Pyramid, 
the symbol for 1, 3, (1st. ladder, 3d step.) 

"On the fourth step, there is part of Portugal, 
and the island of Madeira. The symbol for 14 
is Diogenes with the lantern, This mam is the 
proprietor of the island, and has come to Maz 
deira from Lisbon, on purpose to drink a bottle 
of his favorite beverage. | ms, 

On the fifth step is Cape Finisterre. The 
symbol for 15. is fEsculapius with his ser- 
pent; a serpent then shall be placed at the extre- 
mity of the land, (Finis terre). 

On the sixth step there is 2 small part of Ire- 
land. Thesymbol for 16 is Ceres, or the glean- 
er; she shall have 3 garland upon her head ; 
gar-land and Ire-land are too much alike: in 
sound to be easily forgotten. | 

. BBS 
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> On the seventh step is Iceland. The sym- 
bol for 17 is Archimedes, or the Carpenter ; 
he is breaking up the ice, and that we may re- 
member the name.of the celebrated mountain, 
Hecla, we will say, that he acquits himself with 
very great eclat. 

These illustrationsseem amply sufficient to direct 
the pupil in the application of this art to geogra- 
phy, so far as it relates to the use of the symbols, 
and the connecting ideas to be associated with them. 

While we ‘count our meridians all east 
from Ferro, it must be remembered, that 
in English maps, London, or rather Green- 
wich, is taken for the first ‘meridian, from 
which the degrees are counted 180° East, and 
80° West. lf a place be described in longitude 
121° west of London; to reduce it to the meri- - 
‘dian from-Ferro, 121° must be substracted from 
180°, (the whole number of degrees west,) the 
remainder is 59, which added to 180,. and. the 
18° difference between the calculation from — 
London and Ferro, will give “the preduct 237°. 
A place’ then which is-121°. west of London, — 
may be said to be 257°. east of Ferro, 
The meridian of Paris is 20° east from . 
Ferro, and 2 from the meridian of London. 
This process is at once simple and correct, and | 

will allow us to use a general meridian eis 
4 


ger 


¥ 
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will be intelligible on all maps, and to all per- 
~ sons. | | 

The best mode of learning the geography is to 
take a chart of Mercator’s projection of the 
earth, in which the degrees of latitude and longi- 
tude are marked hy ¢ens, that it may coincide 
with the divisions on the walls, each of the 
squares there. containing 100°; 10° both ways, 
All the squares in the map must be covered 
with a sheet of paper, except one, that is 
the first step on the first ladder; the space - 
taken up by the land in this square should 
be noticed, and the outline of the land described in 
the map, and traced upon a drawing, or diagram, 
of the first wall, divided into ladders, and ladder- 
steps, as seen before. ‘These squares should be 
sufficiently large tu show some of the principal 
projections of the land, that the most remark- 
able places may be inserted; thus constructing a 
small chart. : 

In the lower room, which contains the south- 
ern hemisphere, we “must count downward, 
ean 2, 3, 4, eth es ete. still oan» with the. 
equator. 

Every one of the small squares may ke vided 
iato degrees. | 
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Suppose the point in this square to represent, 
Madeira. This point is about one-fifth of the 


whole, therefore, it is in 2° of longitude, and a ; 
littleless than one-fifth of the whole 10° oflatitude, ; 
we see then 32° 4 of latitude, and 2° of longi-. 4 


tude; there is not an error of 4 of a degree.' 
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To ascertain the relative situation of towns, 
some association must be formed between 
the towns and cities found in any one 
square. Ifa sort of narrative be invented, the 
memory will be materially assisted. We wil! 
take 25 for an example : in this are many towns, 
as Madrid, Barcelona, Bourdeaux, Rochelle, 
Brest, Rouen, and Paris. The symbol for 25 
is Sancho Panza. - Sancho then must set out on 
his travels; he departs from Madrid, and ar- 
rives at Barcelona, where he has to-call for 
some parcels (Barcelona); he then goes to 
Bourdeaux, and is very fond of drinking a 
bumper of good Bourdeaux wine; ~ thence — 
he travels to Rochelle, where he rests on a rock: 
being pressed for time at Brest, he departs for 
Rouen; and by rowing down the Seine, arrives 
at last at Paris. ‘To remove the apparent diffi- 
culty of fixing the names of so many squares, 
it must be observed that, the greater propor- 
_ tion of them is occupied by sea, where, of course, 
There is nothing to fix. It may also be sup= 
posed, that as there are no less than eight elevens, 
there will be much confusion in remembering 
the name of any particular place. An associa- 
tion has already been formed for the eleven in 
the first wall. In the eleven in the second wall 
is Ceylon : it is not likely that we shall ever com- 
mit so great an error as to place Ceylon on our 
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first wall, or Sierra Leone, or Goree, on the 


second. ‘The éocality of each is so permanently 


fixed as to defy any thing like confusion. 
Sect. 3.—Particular Geography. 


In particular charts the divisions are differ- 
ent from those in general charts ; being divided 
into much smaller parts. 


26 27 628 «629: «300 34 32° 3S 34 SB 


The above is a chart with a series of figures. } 


i 
¢ 


The figures which run along the bottom of this 
chart are the degrees of longitude; those which ; 


run up the sides are the degrees of latitude. The - 
Latitude must be counted North or South of the 
Equator, and the longitude, East or West of the 


first meridiau. There is here a series of ladders — 
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and steps, but very differently numbered from 
those which have been seen before. The square 
in longitude 29°, and latitude 55°, if brought to- 
gether will make 2955; the tens must be re- 
jected, and the units only left. We know that 
the squares in longitude, from 20 to 30, ‘are on 
the third ladder, and from 30 to 40 on the fourth ; 
and that the latitude begins on the sixth ladder 
step. ‘T’oremember this, some word must be formed 
from the two figures. Having cut off the tens, 
‘we find 2955 becomes 9 longitude, and 5 lati- 
tude. The minutes are next to be determined. 
The distance from line to line is 60 minutes, one 
half will of course be 30 minutes; }—15; 3—45; 
s—12; 4—5. When the geography of Eng- 
land is to be learned, we should commence from 
the bottom or South of the map, as England is 
above the equator: when any country is beneath 
the equator, we must of course count down- 
wards. Although the floor is not used in geo- 
graphy, it will be convenient to suppose this 
chart of England placed upon the floor, that the 
different counties may be arranged in order; or 
it may be supposed to be ona table, &c. or on 
any other object. 
England is generally divided into Circuits, 
each of which contains a certain number of 
Counties. 
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Circuits in England and Wales. 
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The usual division of the ge Ses is inte 
Home Circuits, etc. etc. but this will not be 
adopted here. The following is our arrange-— 


ment of them. | 


I. South East. Sussex, Eager ncae Keni | 
Middlesex, Essex, Surrey. | 
II. South West. Hampshire, Wiltshire, Dor- | 
setshire, Somersetshire, Devonshire, Comwall.. 
Lil. East. Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambridge- 
shire, Bedfordshire, Huntingdonshire, Bucking 
hamshire. 
1V. West. Berkshire, Oxtoriiae Gloucesil 
tershire, Worcestershire, Monmouthshire, Hered 
fordsh:re, Shropshire. | 
V. Midland. Northamptonshire, Rutland 
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shire, Lincolnshire, Leicestershire, Nottingham- 
shire, Warwickshire, Derbyshire, stig :5' sere 
Cheshire. 

VI. North. Yorkshire, Durham, Northum- 
berland, Lancashire, Westmoreland, Cumber- 
land. 

VII. North Wales. Montgomeryshire, Den- 
bighshire, Flintshire, Merionethshire, Caernar- 
vonshire, Anglesea. 

VIEL. South Wales. Glamorganshire, Breck-’ 
nockshire, Radnorshire, Caermarthenshire, Car- 
diganshire, Pembrokeshire. 

All these Circuits are numbered in a series as 
ladders, and the counties are the steps; there- 
fore 4,4 will be 4th circuit, 4th county, and so 
of the rest.—The symbol for 44 is a piano- 
forte ; if it be said that the keys of the instrument 
are bound with worsted, Worcestershire will be 
immediately brought to our recollection. In the 
same manner we must proceed with the others, 
fixing each on a symbol, and connecting some 
strange and ludicrous idea with this symbol. 

The student should be prepared with a small 
map of England which is not coloured; and 
colour the cirewits, each with a separate colour. 
The first, for instance, blue; the second, yel- 
low; the third, green; the fourth, red; the 
fifth, lilac; and when he comes to the sixth, 

cc 
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begin again. When this is done, it must be 
remembered that the numerical order of the Cir- 
cuits is represented by the different colours. ‘The 
first colour will be blue, the second yellow. 
When the counties are numbered, the pupil — 
must count upwards, commencing with the 
lowest.. The more effectually to distinguish 
their numerical order, we use the colours. 
The first county in the first circuit, must be 
“bordered with blue; the second county with 
yellow ; the third with green, etc. and the like 
with the other remaining counties in the circuit. 
The numerical order of the counties will thus be 
firmly impressed: on the memory. | 
France contains one hundred and ten depart-— 
ments. These are to be divided into eleven Re- 
gions, containing ten departments in each. The | | 
regions should be arranged in geographical order, 
commencing from the equator, and counting up-— 
wards. The meridian is taken from Paris. 
West of this meridian we commence with O, the 
region of the Pyrenees. On the East is I the 
Region of the Mediterranean, IL of Piedmont, s 
LIL of Charente, LV of Lake Leman, V Central 
Region, VI Finisterre, VII Region of J urat, 
VIII of the Seine, LX of the Rhone, X northern 
Region. ee 
If we wish to know the thirty-fifth depart 
ment, it will be found in the third region, fifth 
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department. ‘To distinguish the region there are 
five colours; one colour serves for I and VI. a 
second for II and VII, a third for III and VIII. 
In the same manner one department is distin- 
guished from another. : 


Sect. 3.—Statistics. 


It has been shown that by the aid of the first 
principles of this science, it will not be difficult 
to find the situation of kingdoms, provinces, etc. 
and their respective longitude and atitude. 
There are, however, many other particulars 
which it is important to remember, as the num- 
ber of imhabitants, the natural products, the 
military power, the extent in square miles, the 
form of government, the state of commerce, 
of the arts, ete. etc. These may be all fixed in 
the memory with equal facility. Suppose that 
there is before us, a table, and that all the 
kingdoms of Europe, are placed upon it, and 
arranged according to their relative importance. 
This is shown in the followiug statistical table. 
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The first symbol being the Tower of Babel, 
it must be connected, in some manner, with the 
kingdom, which is placed first. This is Eng- 
land. The Tower of Babel was the cause of 
the confusion of languages: in England are 
heard many different languages. Spain shall be 
II. The symbol for 2 is a Swan; a swan then 
is placed in the sea, between Spain and Eng- 
land, and. it ‘will. swim to England to convey 
intelligence. III is France, and is represented 
by the mountain, or Parnassus;—the Muses 
are banished from France. IV is Sweden, 
represented by a looking-glass, which may be 
emblematic of the smooth surface of the Baltic © 
Sea, when calm, and atrest. By such compa- 
risons as these it will be easy to fix any thing that 
may be required. It now remains to. mention 
the objects in the particular squares or places. 

1. Population. ‘The symbol for this square 
is the Tower of Babel. From the top of a 
tower, some idea may be formed of the popu- 
lation of a city, by the number of — walk- 
ing in the streets. 

2. Natural products. This square Is repre- 
sented by the swan. A swan is an animal. 
Animals may be reckoned among the natural pro- 
ducts of a country. 

3. Miktary power. A fothitictcti may be 
Pyare to be on’a mountain; and, as this is 

ccs 
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4 

7 

‘the symbol for 8, the military power will im- ’ 
mediately occur to us. 
4. Extent in square miles. The looking-glass, _ 
which represents 4, will by its four-square figure, — 
call to mind the square miles. . 
hey Government. It will not be difficult to — 
connect the idea of a throne, with that of go- j 
vernment, whether it be monarchical, republican, — 
or any other form of government. A throne is q 
the symbol for 5. 
6. State of commerce. Commerce, the source — 
of plenty, may well be represented by the Horn — 
of Plenty, the symbol for 6. . ; 
”, Arts and Manufactures. To remember — 
these it will be only necessary to think of the j 
Glass-blower, the symbol for 7. | ; 
§, The Sciences. -‘The symbol for 8, Midas, — 

or the man with long ears, is capacitated for the — 
reception of all branches of science. | 
There is here again a series of ladders and 
ladder-steps, which must be denominated by” 
their respective numbers. In the number 2,4 
there is 2 for Spain, and 4 for the extent in 
square miles, or the second ladder, fourth step : d 
4,6 is the Commerce of Sweden ; fourth ladder, | 
sixth step. ¥ 
In the statistical table may be placed every 
particular that it is necessary to know respecting - 
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a nation. “The manner of application for each 
square is now considered. 

1. Population. ‘This is changing every year; 
the thousands and hundreds must therefore be 
omitted, and the meddions only preserved. The 
population for England will be the number 1,1, 
first ladder, first.step: this is represented by. the 
pillars of Hercules. England contains 16 mil- 
lions of Inhabitants.* This number will be fixed 
in the memory by changing the figures into a 
-word; ¢ d will be the consonants giving the num- 
ber ;—it may be said then, that there is a Toad 
crawling up the pillars of Hercules. 

2. Natural Products. If a country be re- 
markable for the excellence of its horses, a rude 
outline, of this animal may be drawn in the 
square belonging to the natural products. . If it 
contain extensive sa/é mines, a barrel or basket 
-of salt may be placed by the horse; if good 
- wine, two bottles of wine should be added 5. iron 
may be represented by bars, and sheep by an 
outline, as with the horse. .To connect these 
circumstances together, some narrative should 
be invented, the more improbable and ludicrous 
the better. ‘The horse being pressed by hunger, 
eats the salt, but becoming .thirsty, in conse- 


. * According to the last Population Returns, 16, 552, 144. 
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quence, drinks the wine; the wine has an effect 
upon him, he becomes frantic, breaks the bars 
of iron, and: endangers the safety of the sheep. 
The symbol for 12 is David with the Lion ;_ 
David must hold the horse, and take especial 
care that the Lion does not devour the sheep.” 
In the course of our reading, if it be required fi 
to commit to- memory any remarkable circum-_ 
stance respecting a country, we should take a 
sheet of paper and divide it as our table is di- 
vided, placing in the appropriate squares a re-— 
semblance; or rude outline, of the object or — 
circumstance to be remembered. ‘This mode 
will assist. the. memory very materially, and ex-_ 
cite a greater degree of attention than the mere — 
idea which is presented to the mind by reading. — 

3. Military Power. The state of the mili- % 
tary force, in time of peace as well as of war, 
must be considered, with the divisions into artil- 
lery, cavalry, and infantry; or, any other ar- i 
rangement may be made which the nature of the 
military force, in any particular country, may — 
demand. The square may be thus divided: Y 
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4, Extent in Square Miles. Here we should 
divide the square into several parts, significant 
of the face of the country; whether it be culti- 
vated or uncultivated, wood-land, meadow, or 
pasture, arable, etc. and what may be the ex- 
tent of water in the country. 

5. Government. If the government be mo- 
narchical, a king may be supposed sitting upon the 
throne, attended by princes ; or, if of the mixed 
kind, he is supported by Lords and Commons. 

6. Commerce. In this are arranged the prin- 
cipal exports and imports, and whatever relates 
to trade in general, 

7. Arts and Manufactures. Those of Eng- 
land might be represented in many ways. It 
will be sufficient, perhaps, to place there the 
steam-engine and the cotton-mill, and there will 
be a visible remembrance of the arts and manu- 
factures of our own country. | 

8. The Sciences. To this square belong the 
principal universities or foundations for the pro- 
pagation and increase of knowledge, with the 
various literary and scientific Institutions, as also 
the philosophers, poets, ete. etc. 

This general system of statistics is applicable, 
of course, to any particular country, and to its 
various subdivisions. In England, for mstance, 
it might be applied to every county, in the same 
manner, as it is used for the whole kingdom. 


‘CHAPTER ‘Iv. 


History. 


Tue pupil having acquired some knowledge of 
the details of geography, including statistical tax 
bles, and also of the mode of fixing in his me~ 
mory the chronological succession of sovereigns, 
will proceed to the study of history with ae ’ 
advantages. — 

‘The following arrangement of some dates wil | 
introduce us to the application of the mnemoni-. 
cal principles to history. j 


Room | Stripe | Place 
17 8 Gu; at 
15 2 4 
14 6 0 
PS a 7 

9 7 a 
7 


There are here units of years, tens of years, 0 
decennials; and hundreds or centuries. As the 
division into rooms already noticed, ‘will be here 
resorted to, we cut off the first series of units, 
and call them places; the next which are rejected — 
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.are named séripes; and the remaining figures, 
rooms. For example, 1786, would be seven- 
teenth room, eighth stripe, and sixth place; 
1524, fifteenth room, second stripe, and fourth 
place, and-so of the rest. 87 1s in O room, or 
the room of units and tens,* eighth stripe and 
seventh place. When we view a choice collec- 
tion of pictures, some impressions of the excel- 
lence of a particular picture, and of its situation 
in the room or gallery, are generally fixed in the | 
mind. The fremembrance of one picture will 

suggest the situation of another, and in this 
manner it will not be difficult to fix the 
places of the more conspicuous paintings: and, 
if there are many rooms, the particular room 
may be distinguished. Instead of a room being 
filled with pictures, it is easy to imagine that it 
is occupied by the events of a whole century : in 
this room are all the years, reduced to localities. 

A room is now taken with three walls, (see 
Plate I. fig. 7.) each of which is divided into 
three stripes ; and each stripe into nine compart- 
ments or squares, as we have, in some instances, 
done on our walls. 

Each of these stripesis now a ten; and before 
the first ten, there is O stripe, which is placed 


* The second is the room of centuries. 
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on the floor: on this are put 1, 2, 3, ete. 
to 9. ‘The number 100 must be placed on the 
cieling of the second room, which should be di-— 
vided m the same way. ‘This number will also— 
serve as an inscription to designate the room. - 

As it will be needful to appropriate a room to 
each century, there will be occasion for a series \ 
of rooms, This series will be thus arranged. — 


Here are the hundreds; and those before 100 
are placed in the preceding or O-room. There 
is now a necessity for a tenth room.. ‘To obviate” 
this inconvenience it will be easy to suppose that — 
the house is a double house. Thus we shall. be — 
furnished with rooms for 2000 years. f 

But whence, it will be asked, are so many — 
rooms to be procured? Every one is familiar A 
with the apartments in his own house. All 4 
these rooms must be employed, and named, t 
first, seventh, fourth, etc. and it will be better — 
fo choose rooms which are supplied with pic 
ures, furniture, or some other remarkable ob- ij 
ects, upon which numbers may be fixed. Each : 


ee 
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room will be distinguished by one of the sym- 
bols. The first room will have the tower of 
Babel painted upun it; and to fix this more 
strongly upon the memory, it may be observed: 
that the proprietor of the room is a great linguist, 
and the idea of the confusion of languages can- 
not fail'to suggest to us the Tower of Babel, the 
distinguishing symbol of this room. ~ 

The second room will be designated by the 
Swan; the occupant of this room: may be 
much attached to the study of ornithology; he 
may be fond of birds, and possess an extensive 
. hes ie 

The third room will have Parnassus or the 
Mountain; this room may be the habitation of a 
poet, or of one who has a taste for poetry. If there 
be not a sufficient number of rooms in our own 
house, some of those belonging to our friends 
may be engaged, whether they be at London, 
Edinburgh, or Vienna. Having placed them 
ideally, in order, we are now ready to fix what- 
ever is required to be remembered. 

For example, in the history of England it will 
be found that William the Conqueror began to 
reign in 1066. This date must be placed in — 
the tenth room, sixth stripe, and sixth place, 
The tenth room will belong to Goliath, and we 

DD 
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shall have associated this idea with the room, by. 
comparing the possessor to Goliath in size and) 
shape, or ‘in character for courage, bravery, or 
any other similar quality. The second king is, 
William Rufus, who ascended the throne in the, 
year 1087.5 he will, of course, be placed in the. 
same room, on the eighth stripe, and seventh, 
place, and the whole of the stripes and places. 
between this and the former, may be devoted to 
William the Conqueror. 

(Charlemagne, who was crowned Emperor in 
the year 800, 1s, naturally, placed on the cieling. 
of the eighth room,—the room belonging to 
Midas. ‘With Charlemagne may be arranged Eg- 
bert, or any king of another country whose reign — 
was coeval with that of Charlemagne. 

- When the present: historical: arrangement has 
become familiar, it will be proper to take a. 
sheet of paper for every century, forming a room 
and making the proper divisions of three walls — 
andia floor, as above described. A particular 
fact may be then put upon: paper, by sketching.a— 
rude outline of the circumstances, by figures of — 
animate or inanimate beings; this, though it may 4 
appear to some unnecessary, will imprint the — 
different facts upon the: memory more: forcibly 


fy ts 
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ilian the usual mode of committing them: to 
writing. 


; * In, this. partiof M. Feinarexe’s Lectures the follaw- 
ing hieroglyphic was exhibited, as an illustration. 


~& AS Hyams 


It. is thus explained... A. convention. was. entered into in 
Egypt, between General Kleber, on'the part of the French, 

‘and the Grard Vizier, on the part of the Sublime Porte, 
which was approved by the Cabinet of London. The 
straight line with the crescent on its top: denotes: the 
Grand Vizier, by its superior height to the perpendicular 
line which is to represent General Kleber; the line drawn 
- through the centre of this line forming 2 pe angles, is 
intended for the General’s sword. To denote the con- 
vention two lines are drawn, which meet together in'the 
centre, and represent the shaking of hands, ora Meeting. 
The convention was formed in Egypt, which is signified 
by a pyramid. The Cabinet of London is typified by the 
outline of a cabinet on the right of the diagram; the 
head of a ship placed in the square denotes Loudon, as it 
is frequented more than any other port by ships. 
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Itis not to be supposed that each division will 
become more difficult in proportion as it is filled 
with events. ‘The reverse indeed will be the 
case. It is a much greater labor to retain a few 
facts scattered throughout the different squares, — 

“than it is to remember a multiplicity of them, 
each being arranged in order. If we take a fe 
insulated facts, there can be but little connexion 
between them ; but when there is a multiplicity 
of events disposed 1 in order, by associating them — 


together, the one assists the remembrance of the _ 


other, and a strong connecting chain is formed, — 
the links of which can scarcely be broken. The — 
facility of committing these facts to memory is 
increased by their number. In selecting the 
facts we should, be careful to take the simple — 
facts ; and not to mistake their connecting circum- 
stances, or consequences, for the facts them- 
selves. 

It may be asked, perhaps, is there not occa- 
sion for a different room for every country ? Cer- 
tainly not. The history of one country must ne- 
ver be separated from the history of another 
country. We can scarcely speak of an event of 
very great political importance which has hap- 
pened in England, without involving the history 
of most of the European States, of the East 
Indies, etc. etc. The political interests of one 
country are almost always united with those of 
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“another country. Sometimes, the events of one 
nation are of high importance; sometimes those 
of another nation. The gradual progress of a 
nation to power, and the gradual decline and. 
extinction of that power must be familiar to 
every one who is, in the slightest degree, ac- 
quainted with history. The wheel of power, 
like the fabled wheel of fortune, is continually 
revolving; and, as one nation, in one century, 
takes the lead in importance and influence ; the 
next views it sunk into insignificance, and conse- 
quently very unproductive of peculiar or striking 
events. 

Some, however, may object, that we shall 
not be able to distinguish any particular event, so 
as to assign this event .to its proper country. 
There can be, however, no fear of this. Some 
particular circumstances connected~with, and 
inseparable from, the fact itself, cannot fail to 
distinguish the country in which this event 
happened, whether in England, France, Spain, 
Germany, or any other part of the world. 

Hitherto, that period of time only has been 
considered which is posterior to the Birth of 
Christ. Antecedently to this period, however, 
there is a space of four thousand and four years, 
This time, though embracing a large number of 
years, is by no means so pregnant with events as 


that after the Birth of Christ. 
DDS 
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Plate I. fig. 8. represents the series of centu- _ 
ries, and on the left of this series are placed the © 


events that happened from the Creation to the 
Birth of Christ. 

It would be easy to assign to each year its 
proper place; but the first 3000 years are so 


barren of events, that it would be useless to do — 
so; and the difficulty af remembrance would be 


enhanced by the paucity of dates worthy of being 
committed to memory. We ought not to take 


rooms where there is nothing to fix. It is only — 


necessary to know the true series of facts; the 


years must be put into words. There are but _ 


four years before the four thousandth year. In 


these the Creation, and the birth of Cain and ‘ 
Abel, are the principal events. From 4000 to ; 
1000 there are not more than thirty principal — 


facts. If there were 300, not more than three — 
rooms would be required. The period which in- 


cludes the histories of Greece and Rome, will 
produce a greater number of facts; and there 
will be more certainty as to the dates. From 


am 


mo ers 


the building of Rome then to the Birth of Christ, 


there will be occasion for seven rooms. (See — 


Plate I. fig. 9.) 


These remarks will suffice for the antient and — 
modern history,—for the antediluvian and post- — 
diluvian periods. We may, however, wish to 


remember not only the principal facts in general 
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history, but to enchain and fix the fleeting vi- 
sions of the moment,—those passing incidents 
which interest, amuse, or instruct us. ‘ The 
sacred treasure of the past,” is not the only 
“< substantial shadow” which will be registered 
in our ideal repository. We shall be enabled to 
arrange future events, and thus have an orderly 
disposition of every circumstance of business or 
pleasure, in which we may be engaged. In this 
repository may be placed passing events, those 
already entombed in the grave of time, and these 
which are yet to seek the same sepulchre. Our 
ideal almanack will enable us not only to re- 
gister appointments—but to enrol the payment of 
bills and other mercantile concerns. To. the 
diarist it will be a neverfailing source of profita- 
ble instruction and amusement. 

To fix the events of a whole year more places 
are required. . Our year is divided into months, 
weeks, and days; and into four seasons, Every 
room has four sides. Every season contains 
three months, and each wall contains ‘three 
stripes. (See Plate I. fig. 10.) The months are 
named first, second, third, fourth, and so on; on 
each stripe are the days of the month, and con- 
sequently a sufficient number of squares or 
places, in which the facts and events may be ar- 
ranged. ‘To remember the first, second, and 
third months, the figures may be changed into 
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letters, and the letters into words, if mecessary. — 
If it be required to commit to memory some re- 
markable circumstance which happened on the — 
25th of June, we should take the figures 6,25 
{sixth month, 25th day,) and change them into 
letters; these would be dn J; of this we might 
make Daniel, or any other word that would 
associate better with the nature of the event. If — 
it be 6,8 (June Sth) we might say d v (dove) 
and connect it with the leading feature of ae 
event. . , . 
The advantage of resorting to symbols for 

‘the representation of sensible objects, has, al- 
ready been insisted upon: it must, however, — 
be repeated, that the rude outlme of any one — 
object, if drawn upon the paper, will con-— 
tribute more essentially to imprint the circum- 
stance upon the memory, than whole pages of | 
labored description and minute detail. The 
Egyptian. hieroglyphics were formed in this — 
way, aud the key to their interpretation (the — 
combination of the different images) was a sacred 
trust reposited with the priests. The symbols 
which may be formed will serve the purpose of — 
secret writing: for we may be well assured that 
they will be as unintelligible to every one but 
ourselves, as the priest-writing was, to the — 


profanum vulgus of Egypt. 


CHAPTER V. 


| LZanquage. 


Sect. 1—On learning Languages 


Tur learning of Languages is, in these days, 
an object of such general pursuit, and at the 
same time of such real importance, that every 
plan of instruction which has for its object to 
abridge the labor of this study, or to give per- 
manence to its acquisitions, comes to our con- 
sideration with the strongest claims on our 
attention. The first approach to the study of 
Languages presents to view a long and dreary 
passage, but which must be travelled through 
with care and diligence, by those who wish to 
make any useful progress. Now it would cer- 
tainly be a great advantage to furn and shorten 
this toilsome road, and to be enabled to pursue 
our journey through the regions of science by 
more direct and less fatiguing advances. 

That any course of learning should be devised 
by which the acquisition of Languages shall! be 
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rendered an expeditious and unlaborious task, it 
would be presumptuous.to.expect. But it may 
be reasonably hoped, that, in the progressive im- 
provement of human experience, new methods 
of instruction may be introduced, in this as well 
as in other sciences, which may afford additional 
facilities to learning, and clear away many obsta- 
cles to improvement which former ages were un- 
able to remove. 

It is quite obvious that the difficulty’ in ace 
quiring a foreign language consists in the consti+ 
tutional difference of our native tongue, and that 
which we propose to learn. Tf the grammatical 
properties of the two languages were similar, the 
mere obtaining of a copia verborum would be 
an undertaking of no great difficulty. But how 
considerable a labor it is to obtain a perfect 
knowledge even of the genders and declensions 
of nouns, the conjugations of verbs, and other 
matters which are the very initials of language, 
any one who has had the least experience of the 
drudgery of teaching can well testify. x 

It would seem, then, that one of the most 
extensive facilities which can be afforded in this 
matter, is to point out the affinities of different 
languages—to systematise, as far as can be, their 
similarities ; and, avhere it is practicable, to. 
trace and notify their variances. In other words, 
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if the expression may.be allowed, to.exhibit the 
universalities. of language. . 

Something of this nature will be attempted i in 
the present chapter. It is inserted, because. it 
constitutes a part of M. Von Feinaigle’s in- 
‘structions; and because the Editor hopes that, 

it will be found to contain some useful matter. 
_ But he does not mean to delude the reader into 
an expectation that he will be here provided with 
a sort of talismanic key, which shall enable him, 
without labor and without loss of time, to un- 
lock the janua linguarum. Indeed that (what- 
ever some interested ‘enthusiasts may pretend) is 
what no intelligent reader would expect, nor 
any honest man venture to promise. All . that 
will be here attempted will be, to exhibit some 
of the most important similarities of different 
languages—to show that, notwithstanding indivi- 
dual peculiarities, they still retain strong marks 
of affinity in eu uae essential particulars, 


Facies non omnibus una, 
Nec tamen diversa; qualem decet esse sororum. — 
Gu. Met. 1. 2. v. 13, 


. And, to bring the matter more home to, practice, 
to. offer some rules, by the assistance of which 
one language may be usefully applied to the ace 
quisition of another. 

As we are about to eae doy some. of the uni- 
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yersal properties of language, it may not, per- — 
haps, be thought improper to enter on the | 
subject with a slight sketch of the origin of lan- 


guage. 
Sect. 2.—Sketch of the Origin of Language. 


‘¢ We are informed by Scripture, that when _ 
the building of Babel was begun, about eighteen 
hundred years after the fall, the whole earth was — 
of one speech. And had no miraculous interpo- _ 
sition taken place, it is probable, that some 
traces of it would have remained in every lan- 
guage'to this day. — For, though, in so longa 
time, many words must have been changed, 
many introduced, and many forgotten, in every 
country, yet men being all of the same family, 
aud all deriving their speech from the only one a 
primitive tongue, it may be presumed that some ~ 
of the original words would still have been in 
use throughout the whole earth: even as in all 
the modern languages of Europe, some Greek, 
and some Hebrew, anda great deal of Latin, is 
still discernible. But Providence thought fit to 
prevent this; and by confounding the language 
of the builders of Babel, to ‘establish’ in’ ie 
world a variety of primitive tongues.” Fi 

* & & ‘ 


« Languages are either Primitive or. Derived. 
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That those which are formed out of the same 
parent tongue should all resemble it and one ano- 
ther, and yet should all be different, is not more 
wonderful, than that children and their. parents 
should be marked with a general family likeness, 
and each distinguished by peculiar features. 
Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, French, and a 
great deal of the English Tongue, are derived. 
from the Latin; with the addition of many new 
words, and new modes of termination and syntax 
which were introduced by the northern nations. 
And, therefore, all these languages resemble the 
Latin and one another; and yet each is different 
‘from it, and from all the rest. But, if we could 
compare two original or primitive tongues toge- 
‘ther, the Hebrew for instance, with the Gothick 
or the Celtick, or the language of China, with 
_ that of the Hurons in North America, we should 
not discern, perhaps, the least similitude : which, 
considering that all mankind are of, the same fa- 
mily, could not be fully accounted for without 
supposing, that some preternatural events like 
‘that at the confusion of Babel, had some time 
or other taken place. But this history solves all 
difficulties.” % . Que ased sy 


~~ * Beattie on Language, in his Dissertations, pp. 304— 
306, 4°. : 


BEBE 
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‘This is the general:opihion respecting the ori- _ 
gin of the. diversity of Languages; but it is not 
ani uncontroverted ‘doctrine. Dr. PrrestLEy* © 
has ‘argued ‘spon this point in the following man- 
ver 
. © Phe present siivecalip ‘of leabie-ts 1s odua 
rally ‘believed to have tukén its rise from the 
building of Babel, arid to ‘have been ‘brought 
about by the interposition:of the Divine Being : 
but it is no impiety to suppose, that this (agree- 
able ‘to most: other operations ‘of the Deity) — 
mipht have been brought about by natural means. 
The ipossibility of this natural deviation seenis — 
to ‘be deéeduved from the following considera= 
tions. ; ip 

«First. The -primitive language, or that — 
which was spoken by the first family ‘of the hu- — 
ian ‘race, ‘must liave been very scanty, dnd in- 
Sufficient for the:xpurposes of their descendants, — 
in their:growing acquaintance with ‘the world. 

“Secondly: -Not being fixed by ‘the practice 
‘of writing, it would ‘be very liable ‘to. variation. 

“ Thirdly. Supposing the primitive‘langeage — 
‘to have had few inflections, (because-few would 
have been sufficient,) it would easily admit*any 
inflections, which chance or design might sug- 


a wee. 


* Lecture on the Theory of Language, P> 287, and seq, 
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gest to the founders of different families, or te 
their successors, These different inflections 
would consequently introduce. different construc+ 
tions of words, and different rules of syntax: 
and thus what are called the very stamina of 
languages, would be formed independently of 
one another, and admit of all possible varieties, 
“« Fourthly. Considering into what different 
climates mankind were dispersed, furnished with 
the bare rudiments of the art of speech, into 
what different ways of living they fell, and how 
long they continued without the art. of writing, 
(without which no language can be fixed,) it 
seems to be no wonder that languages should be 
so different as they are; both with respect to the 
rules of i fection, with the fundamentals of 
grammar which depend upon them, and the 
words of which they consist. 
“The difficulty which some allege ‘ani Is, 

i conceiving how languages should arise in the 
“world so very different, not only in’ the words; 
but in the manner of using them, seems to arise 
wholly from the supposition, that the primitive 
~ Tanguage was copious, regular, and perfect i m all 
-its parts : the difficulty of. changing such a lan. 
guage is allowed ; but the fact, it is apprehend. 

_ed, is much easier accounted for upon. the si 
sent hypothesis.’ | 

"To these arguments it may be added, “that 
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to a person thoroughly acquainted with the pre- _ 
sent state of mankind, the prodigious diversity of - 
human manners and customs may probably ap- | 
pear almost as difficult to be accounted for, as — 
the diversity of languages only.” 

‘The late Dr. Go Grecory has, dated 
on this subject, that it is impossible to say what 
was the nature of the confusion of language at 
Babel; whether it consisted in the invention of 
new terms, or in. the improper use of the old. 
The miracle at Babel, he adds,-might be only 
a temporary confusion,” sufficient to set aside 
that useless and absurd undertaking: and it is — 
more natural to suppose, that the consequent — 
dispersion of mankind was the effect of dissen- 
¢ions occasioned by having misunderstood each 
other, than that they could not live together, be- 
cause they did not all continue to speak the same 
language. 

II. The origin of alphabetical seine: Is In- 
volved in as much; doubt as that of the diversity 


: =e fits 


* This conjecture, as Dr. GREGORY states 4 in a note, 
is confirmed by a criticism of Mr. Bryant, who remarks, 
in his analysis of Ancient Mythology, that pw ‘really ; 
signifies lip, and that consequently the ‘miracle was. not 
any alteration in the language, but a failure or incapacit- 
in labial utterance, which, soon after their separation, 
they recovered. | 
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of language; and the controversies which have 
atisen on both subjects have been similarly con- | 
ducted—one side pretending to found their argu- 
ments on the authority of the Scriptures,'‘and 
the other side denying that those records furnish 
si such inference. ; 

‘They who have recourse to supernatural inter- 
position to account for the origin of writing, al- 
lege that the first alphabetical writings were tlie 
two tables of stone, which, as we are informed 
by Muses, were written by the finger of God 
himself. And it must be acknowledged (in the 
words of Dr. Priestley) that the oldest account 
we have concerning the use of letters in Asia 
and Greece is so circumstanced, as by no ‘means 
to clash with this hypothesis. It seems Itkewise 
very probable from Robertson’s comparison of 
Alphabets, that all the known ones might origi~’ 
nally have been derived from the Hebrew, or 
Samaritan. 

But in opposition te these arguments it has 
been asked—lIf the Deity had taught or revealed 
such an art to mankind, why is it not explicitly 
noted in that complete history of revelation, 
which inspiration has handed down to us? ‘The 
writing on the tables at Mount Sinai is not 
spoken of as a new invention ; aad if it had been 
such, and particularly if it had been the imme- 


diate act of the Deity, is there the least aaah 
EE3 
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_ bility that so important a fact would have been 
omitted by the sacred historian? There are va- 
rious. other arguments in this matter, but these 
.form the hinge of the dispute; and we shall close 
this subject with a very satisfactory observation 
of Dr. Priestley, who remarks, that, the imper- 
fections of all alphabets, the Hebrew by no 
mieans.excepted, seems to argue them not to- 
have been the product of divine skill, but the 
result of such a concurrence of accident and 
gradual improvement as all human arts, and 
what we call inventions, owe their birth to. For 
certainly, the alphabets in use bear no marks of 
the regularity and perfection of the works of na- 
ture: the more we consider the latter, the more 
reason we see. to admire their beauty, just pro- 
portions, and consequent fitness to answer their 
respective ends; whereas, the more we examine — 
the former, the more defects, superfluities, and 
imperfections of all kinds we discover in them. 
Besides, had there ever been a divine alphabet, 
it would certainly have established: it¢lf in the 
world by. its manifest excellence, particularly as, 
upon this supposition, mankind were incapable of 
deyising one themselves. | peers 

IIf. -But whatever may be the origin of /al- 
phabetical writing, it is certain that all alpha-_ 
bets are, more or less, defective. In the ortho- 
graphy of modern languages, in particular, it 
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is a great inconvenience, as has been truly 
observed,* that the pronunciation does not cor- 
respond with the writing ; but that the same let- 
ters have different ioandee and the same sounds 
are often represented by different letters : some 
letters also, according to the pronunciation, are 
superfluous in some words, in others letters are’ 
wanting. ‘This is chiefly a mark of their deriva- 
tion from other languages: since, in many of 
those differences, the spelling leans to the an- 
tients, when the pronunciation is modern. Thus 
the (p) in the word receipt is not pronounced ; 
but it shows the derivation of the word from 
recipio in Latin: Some words of the same 
sound are spelled differently, to preserve a dis- 
‘tinction in writing, as air, heir: hair, hare, etc. 
Other words, on the contrary, which are spelled 
in the same manner, are pronounced differently, » 
to preserve a distinction in speaking ; as I read, 
_and I have read. 


- Sect. 3.—Account of some attempts towards 
forming a universal Character or Alphabet. 


. 
All the alphabets extant. are charged by 
Bisnop Wi.xins with great irregularities, 


* Priestley’s Lect. on Language, p. 43.. 
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with respect both to order, number, power, 
figure, etc. aie” 

As to the order it appears, says he, inartificial, 
precarious and confused, as the vowels and con- 
sonants are not reduced into classes, with such 
order of precedence and subsequence as their 
natures will bear. Of this imperfection the 
Greek alphabet, which is one of the least defec- 
tive, is far from being free: for instance, the 
Greeks should have separated the consonants 
from the vowels; after the vowels they should 
have placed the diphthongs, and then the conso- 
nants; whereas, in fact, the order is so pervert- 
ed, that we find theo the fifteenth letter in 
the order of the alphabet, and the a, or long 9, 
the twenty-fourth and last: the « the fifth, and 
the » the seventh letter. 

‘ With respect to number, they are both redun- 
dant and deficient ; redundant by allotting the 
same sound to several letters, as in the Latin c 
and k, f and ph; or by reckoning double letters 
among the simple elements of speech, as in the — 
Greek ~ and y, the Latin g or cu, % or ex, and 
the 7 consonant. They are deficient im many 

respects, particularly with regard to vowels, of 
which seven or eight kinds are commonly used, 

though the Latin alphabet takes notice only of 
five. Add to this, that the difference among 
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them with regard to long and short, is not suffi- 
ciently provided against. 

The powers again are not more exempt from 
confusion; the vowels, for instance, are gene-~ 
rally acknowledged to have each of them several 
different sounds; and among the consonants we 
need only bring as evidence of their different pro- 
nunciation the letter c in the word circa, and g 
in the word negligence. Hence it happens, that 
“some words are differently written, though pro- 
nounced in the same manner, as cessio and sessio ; 
and others are different in pronunciation, which 
are the same in writing, as give, dare, and give, 
vinculum. 

Finally, he adds, the figures are but ill con- 
certed, there is nothing in the characters of the 
vowels answerable to the different manner of 
pronunciation; nor in the consonants analogous 
to their agreements, or disagreements. 

As we are on this subject, the reader may not 
be displeased, perhaps, to have the various 
schemes which have been proposed for the emen- 
dation and correction of the English Alphabet 
brought together in one concise view. 
~ «There have been many schemes offered for 
the emendation and settlement of our orthogra- 
phy; which, like that of other nations, being 
formed by chance, or according to the fancy of 
the earliest writers in rude ages, wag at first very 
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various and uncertain, and is yet sufficiently irre~ 
gular: of these reformers some have endeavoured 
to accommodate orthography better to ‘the Pr2 g 
nunciation, without considering that this is_ to 
measure ‘by a shadow; to take that for a model 
or standard, which is changing while they apply 
' Others, less absurdly indeed, but with equal 
pipe: of success, have endeavoured to 
proportion the number of letters to that of 
sounds, that every sound may have its own cha- 
racter, and every character a single sound. Such 
would be the orthography of a new language to 
be formed by a synod of grammarians upon prin- 
ciples of science. But who can hope to ‘prevail 
on nations to change their practice, and make all 
the old books useless? or what advantage would 
a new orthography procure equivalent to the con- 
fusion and perplexity of such an alteration. — 

“ One of the first who proposed a scheme of 
regular orthography, was Siz THOMAS Situ, 
Secretary of State to Queen Elizabeth, a man of 
real learning, and much practised in grammatical 
disquisitions.* After him another mode _of 


* In the preface to Dr. Johnson’s English Dictionary 
(from which this, account is extracted) a specimen may be 
seen of his reformed orthography. The want of proper — 


types, however, renders. it i Bae fp exhibit this and 
other specimens here. ip 
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writing was offered by Dr. Giut, the cele- 
brated Master of St. Paul’s School in London. 
Dr. Gill was followed by Cuartes Burier, 
a man who did not want an understanding which 
might have qualified him for better employment. 
He seems to have been more sanguine than his 
predecessors, for he printed his book according 
to his own scheme. 

To the time of Caarues I. there was a 
very prevalent inclination to change the ortho- 
graphy; as appears, among oiher books, in 
such editions of the works of Milton as were 
published by himself. Of these reformers every 
man had ‘his own scheme; but they agreed in 
one general design of accommodating the letters 
to the pronunciation, by ejecting such as they 
thought superfluous. Some of them would have 
written these lines thus : 


All the erth 
‘Shall then be paradis, far happier place 
"Phan'this Uf Eden, and far happier dais, 


“ Bishop WILKINS afterwards, in his great 
work of the philosophical language, . proposed, 
without expecting tobe followed, a regular or- 
thography; by which the Lord’s prayer is to ie 
written thus: 

Var, Fédber: hsitshwart -in pores halloed sbi 
dhyi nam, dhi -cingdym cym, dby-eill biedyn in 
erth as itis in diéven, ete.” 
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Here Dr: Jounson has closed his account, 
which we shall endeavour to complete by no- 
ticing some other philosophical speculations of a 
similar nature that have been submitted to the 
public. But we shall first present the reader 
with a more detailed account of Bishop Wilkins’ 
plan of a universal and philosophical language. 
This account we shall give in an extract from 
Dr. PriesTLEy’s Lectures on the Theory cf 
Language, because it contains the most clear 
and concise exposition of it, that can possibly be 
given. 

“ Having in the first place, with prodigious 
labour and exactness, distributed all things 
to which names are given into classes; under 
forty genuses or general heads, (some of which, 
however, are subordinate to others) he assigns a 
short and simple character to each of these forty 


genuses,—a definite variation of the character, to — ; 


each difference under the genuses,—and a further 
variation for each species, etc. By this means, 
the characters, representing all things that have ~ 
names, have the same analogies with one ano- 
ther that the things themselves have. 

‘“‘ Characters being provided for the names of 
things, the grammatical distinctions of words, 
numbers, tenses, persons, voices, etc. are denoted ‘ 
by some appendage to the character. 

“Tn this manner may we be furnished with an 
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universal character, which shall represent ideas - 
directly, without the intervention of any sounds, 
and which may be equally understood by eb 
using any language whatever.* 

“To make this character effable, the Doctor 
(Wilkins) appropriates a single sound to the 
characters representing each genus and difference, 
and also to each variation’ and appendage before 
mentioned: and they are so contrived, that the 
sinple sounds adapted to all the parts of the 
most complex character may be Ere with 
’ ease, as one word. 

“ By this means any people, after they had 
applied this character to represent their ideas, 
might soon learn to read it in the same manner 


* The languages of Europe have one instance of this 
kind of writing. Their arithmetical figures, which were de- 
rived from the Arabians, are significant marks precisely 0 
the same nature as the universal characters above men- 
tioned. They have no dependence on words ; but eack 
figure represents an object—represents. the number for 
which it stands: and accordingly, on being presented to 
the eye, is equally understood by all the nations, who have 
agreed in the use of those cyphers—by Italians, Spaniards, 
French and English, however different the languages of 
those nations are from one another, and whatever different 
names they give in their respective languages, to each nu- 
merical cypher.—Blair onthe Belles. Lett, Lect. vii, . 


FF 
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as any other people ; whereby, in conversations 
as well as in writing, they might make themselves. 
perfectly understood by one another. 

‘““ The elements of this character and language. 
are so few, and the combination of them so 
easy, that the Doctor (Wilkins) says he has no 
doubt, that a person of a good capacity and me- 
mory may, in one month’s space, attain to a 
good readiness of expressing his mind this way, 
either in the character or language. 

‘«¢ As the names of individuals cannot be com- 
prehended in tables of genuses and their differ- _ 
ences, the Doctor (Wilkins) hath contrived an 
ALPHABET of all the simple articulations of the 
human voice; to which he hath assigned two 
sets of characters, to be used at pleasure: the 
one consists of short and plain strokes, the other 
is a kind of delineation of the position of the 
organs in forming the articulations.” | 

This plan Dr. Priestley considers the most 

tational of all the plans of a universal and phi- 
losophical language. And he adds, whenever 
this noble project is resumed, it seems to be 
impossible to proceed upon a better plan than 
this. The principal thing that is wanting to, the 
perfection of it is a more perfect distribution of 
things into classes than, perhaps, the present 
state of knowledge can enable us to make. 
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Mr. Lopwick, in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions,* gives ‘an Essay towards an universal 
Alphabet.’ His plan was to contain an enume- 
ration of all such single sounds, as are used in 
any language: by means of which people should 
be able to pronounce truly and readily any lan- 
guage; to describe the pronunciation of any 
language that shall be pronounced in their hear- 
ing, so as others accustomed to this language, 
though they had never heard the language pro- 
nounced, shall at first be able truly to pronounce 
it: and lastly, this character was to serve to 
perpetuate the sounds of any language what- 
ever. | 

The construction of “ a new alphabet, and a 
reformed mode of spelling,” has also occupied 
the attention of that celebrated Philosopher, Dr. 
Franxtuin.. His plan may be seen in his mis- 
cellaneous works.— In this alphabet he has 
attempted to provide that no letter should have 
two sounds, and every sound should be repre- 
sented by a distinct-letter. “ It is to be observed 
(he says) that in all the letters, vowels, and con-— 
sonants, wherever they are met with, or in what- 
ever company, their sound is: always the same. 


* Vol. xvi. p. 126. 
t Vol. ii. p. 357. ed. Lond. 1806. 
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It is also intended, that there be no superfluous 
letters used in spelling ;.1. e. no letter that is not 
sounded; and this alphabet, by six new letters, 
provides that there be no distinct sounds in the 
language, without letters to express them. As 
to the difference between short and fong vowels, 
it is naturally expressed by a single vowel, where — 
short; a double one, where long: as for mend, 
write mend; but for remained, .write ¢e- 
meen'd; for did write did, but for deed write 
diid,. etc.” 

In, this alphabet c is omitted as unnecessary; : 
k supplying its hard sound, and s the soft; & 
also supplies well the place of z, and with an s 


added, the place of a: q and « are therefore 
omitted. The vowel uw, being sounded as oa, 
makes the w unnecessary. The y, where used 
simply, is supplied by 7, and where as a dip- 
thong, by two vowels: that letter is therefore. 
omitted as useless. The jod, 7, is also omitted, 
its sound being supplied’ by a new letter, which 
serves other purposes. 

The philesophical construction of the alphabet 
may be best seen in the following account, writ- 
ten by himself, and entitled; |. 


- 
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“ Remarks on the alphabetical Table.” 


It is endeavoured to give the alphabet a more na- 


0 tural order ; beginning first with the simple sounds 
baie formed by the breath, with none or very little 
uh 


help of tongue, teeth, and lips, and produced 
chiefly in the windpipe. 


§ Then coming forward to those formed by the roof 


he 2 of the tongue next to the windpipe. 
. LY 


eae ¢ Then to those, formed more forward. by the fore- 
é.d. ry part of the tongue, against the roof of the mouth. 


Then those formed still more forward in the 
mouth, by the tip of the tongue, applied first to 
the roots of the upper teeth. 


"4 } Then to those formed by the tip of the tongue, ap- 
b plied to the ends or edges of the upper teeth, 


§ Then to those formed still more forward, by the 
J. 0. ra under lip applied to the upper teeth. 


upper and under lip opening to let ont the sound- 


b Then to those formed yet more forward, by the 
4 {on breath. 


mouth, or closing the lips while any vowel is 
sounding. . 


{ lastly, ending with the shutting up of the 
m 


cs 


It is impossible for want of proper types to 
give a specimen here of the Doctor’s reformed , | 
mode of speiling; but several examples may be 
seen in the 3rd vol. of his works, p. 357, in 
which is inserted a corréspondence which was 

FFS | 
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carried on between the Doctor and Miss Ste- 
phenson, on this subject, and in which the 
former urges the utility of his scheme, and 
endeavours to answer the objections raised 
against it.” * | 

Mr. Noan Wesster, another American 
author, has proposed a more moderate innova- 
tion, “ to render our orthography sufficiently 
regular and easy.” | 

1. The omission of all superfluous or silent 
letters. Thus bread, head, give, breast, built, 
meant, realbn, friend, would. be ‘spelt, bred, 
hed, giv, brest, bilt, ment, velm, frend. 

9. A substitution of a character that has a 


certain definite sound, for one that is more vague . 


and indeterminate. ‘Thus, mean, near, speak, 
grieve, zeal, would become, meen, neer, speek, 


greeve, zeel. Thus key should be written kee ; 
laugh, laf; daughter, dawter; blood, blud ; — 


character, karacter; chorus, korus, etc. 


$. A trifling alteration in a character, or the q 
addition of a point would distinguish different — 


4 ‘ 
§ pan m a Sie Is 
ne Mae Tia Or ot ne 


sounds, without the substitution of a new ¢cha- — 


* Mr. WEBSTER states, that the Doctor, amidst all his 


other employments, public and private, actually com*— 


piled a Dictionary on this scheme of reform, and procured” | 


types to be cast for printing it, But it never wag 


printed. | 
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racter. Thus a very small stroke across th 
would distinguish its two sounds. A point over 
a vowel might answer all the purposes’ of dif- 
ferent letters. And for the diphthong ov, let the 
two letters be united by a small stroke, or both 
engraven on the same piece of metal, with the 
left hand line of the w united to the o. 

"These, with a few other inconsiderable altera- 
tions, Mr. Webster thinks, “‘ would answer every 
purpose, and render the orthography sufficiently 
correct and regular.” * 

The only other scheme of reformation we shall 
notice is that put forth by Mr. ELpHinsTon,. 
We shall transcribe the first Ferserep of his 
preface.+ 

“« Evvery tung iz independant ov evvery 
oddher. Hooevver seeks dhe anallogy (or nat- 
tural rule) ov anny tung, must dherfore find it at 
home: nor wil dhe seeker seek in vain. Toglish 
diccion dhen haz no laws, but her own, Yet, 
in her picturage, and consequently in much ov 
her livving practice ; hav anny. oddher laws, or 
any lawlesnes, been prefferably regarded. No 
more can anny language adopt dhe system ov any 


# Dissertations on the English Language, 'p- 394, 
t Propriety ascertained in her Picture, 4°, 


Cd 
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oddher; dhan anny nacion, dhe hoal pollity ov 

anoddher nacion: for such adopter wer no more 

a distinct nacion or language; wer but a mon- 

grel, or an eccoe.” 

Sect. 4.—Proposed Philosophical Arrange- 
ment of the Alphabet as applied to Language 
in general, 


The ordinary arrangement of the alphabet be- 
ing thus defective and unphilosophical, we shall 
propose another mode of disposing the letters, 
which we shall endeavour to justify, by assigning 
a reason for allotting to each letter the particular 


place which it occupies. We shall exhibit ~ 


alphabet, then, in this form :— 


According to this scheme, the letters are dis- 


tributed into four columns, each column con- 


taining five letters. This arrangement is not an 
arbitrary one, but is made upon principles of 
philos ophical propriety. 


ee 
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The first column contains the vowels. Y, is 
a vowel in English, but it is by no means an 
essential part of the alphabet. It takes in general 
the sound of 7, as in rhyme, cyder, system, syntax, 
etc. For this reason (as Mr. Walker has ob- 
served) printers, who have been the great cor- 
rectors of our orthography, have substituted the 
i im its stead, in many instances. We shall dis- 
card y, therefore, from our alphabet. 
‘The vowels are placed first, because they can 
be pronounced without the assistance of conso- 
-nants, while consonants cannot be pronounced 
without the aid of vowels. In order to account 
for the arrangement of the vowels, thus; a, e, 4, 
0,w; we mustadvert to the pronunciation of them. 
The French pronunciation is the most natural and 
philosophical ; for in the course of that pronun- 
ciation of the vowels, thereis a regular gradation 
of sound from the most open to the closest, 
—from high to low,—aw, a, ee, 0, eu. ‘This is 
the order of nature. ‘The sound of ais produced 
by a very wide opening of the lips; which are 
somewhat more closed in the pronunciation of e; . 
and still more so in the utterance of 7.. When o 
is pronounced, the lips approximate still more, 


_ -and at the sound of uw, they are almost closed. 


This subject may be further illustrated by the 
following extract from Mr. WaLKER’s Princi- 
ples of English Pronunciation prefixed to his 
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Critical Pronouncing Dictionary. After ex- 
hibiting a detailed view of the organic formation 
of the vowels, not differing materially from that 
_ before stated, he remarks that, in this view we 
find, that a, e, and o, are the only simple or pure 
vowels: that 7 is a diphthong, and that u isa 
semi-consonant. If we were inclined (he adds) 
to contrive a scale for measuring the breadth or 
narrowness, or, as others term it, the openness or 
closeness of the vowel, we might begin with e 
open, as Mr. Elphinston calls it, and which he 
announces to be the closest of all the vocal 
powers. In the pronunciation of this letter, we 
find the aperture of the mouth extended on each 
side; the lips almost closed, and the sound 
issuing horizontally. The slender a in waste 
opens the mouth a little wider. The a in father 
opens the mouth still more, without contracting 


the corners. ‘The German a, heard in wall, not — 


only opens the mouth wider than the former a, 


but contracts the corners of the mouth, so.as to _ 


make the aperture approach nearer to a circle ; 


while the 0 opens the mouth still more, and con- | 


tracts the corners so as to make it the os rotun- 
dum, a picture of the letter it sounds. 
Consonants are divided into different classes 


* 


E 


i 
Ne 


pea 


according to the seat of their intonation, or from — | 


those organs of speech which are chiefly employ- 
ed in forming them. ‘The distinction which we 


oe = 
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shall adopt, is that which divides them into 
labials, gutturals, dentals, and palatals; as they 
are formed by the lips, the throat, the teeth, or 

the palate: or, in other words, because the 
breath, in passing from the lungs, is intercepted 
in those seats or places, or at least i is very strongly 
compressed there. 


In the second column are the consonants 0, 
Si Py 0: 

Bis a labial: it is formed by intercepting the 
passage of the breath through the mouth, by 
closing the lips. 

F may be represented by ph: Ph occurs 
chiefly in words derived from the Greek, and 
written In that language with ®. The Italians, 
in such words, write f; thus, while we adhering 
strictly to derivation write philosopher, they write 
filosofo.* | 

P is a labial, formed (like 6) by lesinin: the 
lips; but ina less forcible manner. The Ara- 
bians (says Mr. Wallis) have not this letter, but 
substitute forit either Be or Phe. The illiterate 
Jews in this country usually confound 6 and p 
in their pronunciation, using the one for the other. 


* Eundem olim (ph) sonum habuisse ac f inscriptiones 
veteres confirmant, in quibus alterum pro altero promiscue 
adhiberi cernimus: ut phidelis pro fidelis—Middleton de 
Lai, Liter, Pron, Disc. 
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V is a labial: it is formed by a touch of the 4 


upper teeth and the under lip. ~ It is, indeed, the 
flat f, to which Jetter it bears the same relation 
as p does to 6... The Arabians and Persians have 
not this sound; and Wallis is of opinion that the 
English-Saxons either had it not, or wrote it by 


f3; for they used, he says, no v consonant, and 


they wrote many words with: f, .as the English 


| did after them, for some ages, which are now 


written with 0, as well.as those which are now 
wnitten with f: as gif, heofon, etc. which are 
now written give, heaven...And Priscian ac- 


knowledges, that the Latins formerly pronounced 


f with the same. sound, with which afterwards 
the v consonant was pronounced. 

In the third column, are c, g, 9, a. 

C and g are both gutturals; c has the sound 
of sand k; g of j and k. ~As the sound of k is 
. usually given to c, there is great reason for sup- 


posing that: this was-its original sound.* . In the 


less frequent sound of c, the guttural becomes a 
hissing sound... ‘The hard sounds:of'c and g, (ka, 


ge) are produced bya stroke inthe throat,.and 
are consequently gutturals: gis only the weak — 


sound of ¢tch, as im church; ch is a guttural as- 
pirated. 


* Wallis observes, that the Latin k was formerly used 


forc: for the Romans wrote apatite Calende and 
Kalende, 
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-@ is the strong sound of c, which, as was be- 
fore observed, is a weak guttural. 

X is written egs, ecs, and eks; it isa guttural 
aspirate, with a hissing termination. Aspirate — 
and hissing are compound sounds. 

The fourth colamn contains d, h, t, 2. 

D is a dental, or produced by pressing the 
tongue against the gums of the upper teeth, and 
then separating them. 

Lis also a dental, and is sitatlgaly formed. 

‘H.-This letter is no more than an aspiration, 
or breathing forcibly before the succeeding vowel. 

* 1s a hissing dental. It is the flat 5, and 
bears the same relation to that letter as does 
top, and f tov. Itis formed by placing the 
tongue im the same position 4s in ¢ and @, but 
not so close to the gums as to stop the breath: 
a space is left between the tongue and the palate 
for the breath to issue, which forms the hissing 
or buzzing sound of the letter. 

L, m, x, are placed in the centre because they 
are of a middle nature between mutes and cons | 
sonants. ‘They are generally termed liquids, 
because, in pronunciation, they easily flow into ~ 
and combine with the mutes. L is a weak pala- 
tal, m is a labio-palatal, and n is a strong palatal: 

| R is not found in all languages. It is formed 
by the forcible expulsion of the air, which during 


its passage, causes a tremulous motion of the 
G¢ 
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tongue. The Gréeks sometimes ‘wrote this let- 
ter with an aspiration, and we follow their ex- 
ample in rhetoric, rhythm, etc.’ | 
S' is a hissing’ ‘palatal, spat is ginny in Y tlie 
same manner asZ. 000 ee er 
J and v are placed between the highest vowels 
and the weakest consonants. 


We shall subjoin the following ‘tabular view! 


of the powers and qualities of the wisn eng 
according to this'system. . 


Labials. 


Gutiurals. | “Dentals. 


A 
a labial cite a guttural withja weak den- 
a weak totch. the sound of k;|tal. | 

E 

oe 


# strong pala- 
tal. 


a labio-pala- 
tal. . 
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As in the course of ‘hi chapter we have no- 
ticed the schemes of different authors ,on this 
subject, it may be as well to insert here the fol- 
lowing tables of the consonants; extracted from 


Dr. Wallis, Mr. Walker, and Mr. Elphinston. 


(1e From Dr. Wallis.*) 
A Synopsis of the Letters. 
‘y Mute oe) Ee 


Labial or Half Mute Bl V {| W 
Tap * : 


Half Vowel Mia Lowing| | 


—_—_—_—— 
£ Mute. -'T|.S | TH 
3 “le ce Met De Se ue Ol 
ast pajaew or Half Mute Di Z IDHIL RB 
= a 
9. Lt Half Vowel Nia a sigh pa 
Mute s C H CH 
riereag °'\ Half Mute G| Y¥ | G 
= | Half Vowel nia sigh 


* Grammatica Angticana, p. 35. 


I 
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(3. From Mr. Elphinston.*) 
TABEL OV AFFINNITY. 
“DHE LICQUIDS. 
_ lingual, | guttural, dental, labial, 
 poaay vai n m 
DHE MUTES. 
direct ;— depressive : 
- simpel, aspirate, simpel, | aspirate. 


Pp | jb pony, brows 


ph, f ¥ 
Fhe | a . dental. 
the dh | 
viable ee sibbilating. 
sh, si {zh] 22 
ky c, q g pallatal or 
guttural. 
ch’ § gh 
ch [teh] sas J, g [dzh] ¢ omp ound. 
aes VxX-2z | 


We may conclude this part of our subject in 
the words of Mr. Walker-on a similar occasion. 
‘‘ In this sketch of the formation and distribution 
AIC TE ee 


ad Propriety ascertained in her Picture,’ p. 3. 
GG 3. 
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of the consonants, it is curious to observe on how. 
few radical principles, the almost infinite variety 
of combination in language depends. It is with 
some degree of wonder, we perceive that the 
slightest aspiration, the almost insensible inflexion. 
of nearly similar sounds, often generate the most 
different and opposite meanings. In this view 
of nature, as in every other, we find uniformity, 
and variety very conspicuous. ‘Lhe single fiat, 
at first imprinted on the chaos, seems to operate 
on languages; which. from. the simplicity and. 
paucity of their principles, and the extent and. 
power of their combinations, prove the goodness, 
wisdom, and omnipotence of their origin, _ 

‘“¢ This analogical association of sounds is not 
only curious, but useful: it gives us a compre- 
‘hensive view of the powers of the letters; and, 
from the small number that, are radically differ- 
ent, enables us to see the rules on which their 
varieties, depend. 2 : it discovers to us the genius. 
and propensities of several languages and dialects =": 
and, when authority is silent, enables. us to de-. 
cide agreeably to andlogy.” 
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~ Sect. 5.—The derivation of French from Latin, 
shown to consist, principally, in the change 
of certain letters according to established 
rules. 


When two different nations have an inter- 
course together, either by means of war or com- 
merce, an ‘attempt is made on both sides, to 
sender the language of each, mutually under- 
stood. For example, France was once con 
quered by the Romans. The French people 
were, of, course, subject to the laws of their 
conquerors, and if they had any complaints to 
prefer before the courts, were, of necessity com- 
pelled to make them in Latin. 

The people in acquiring this language, did 
not resort to grammars; they had heard a 
particular name given to a particular object, 
another name: to another, etc. and had con- 
stantly seen the objects characterised by these 
names. The French had heard the Romans 
mention a bridge, which they called pons ; they 
heard. them speak of the expense of a bridge, 
¢ pontis ).of going ¢o a bridge, (ponti) of destroy- 

ing this bridge, (pontem) of going far. from it, 
(ponte) of more bridges, (pontes, pontium, pons 
tibus, etc.) The common people seeing such 
terminations affixed to each word, and not caring 
to, understand or remember.them, rejected: them 


. 
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off at once, preserving the body of the word 
pont, and forming the French ponte. The 
Spaniards and Italians followed the example. 
The terminations, which, in Latin, formed ‘the 
declensions, were omitted; and as in this last 
word, so in many other derivatives from Latin 
appellatives, the last vowel only was changed, 
and a great part of the original word remamed, 
What is done in adjectives and substantives, also 
takes place in verbs. 

In Latin, the verbs have their infinite moods 
terminated in re; once preceded by a, once by 
e, and once by 4, as, areere=sire. lt has 
been observed, that the consonants are weak, 
strong, aspirated, and hissing. All nations used 
the letters of the alphabet, but they changed the 
pronunciation according .to the genius of their 
respective countries. The language of one peo- 
ple abounds with weak letters, others with 
strong, hissing, or guttural letters, etc. 

The Latin word frater when changed into_ 
French, has the letter a weakened, and it be- 
comes e—as in frere: the deep Roman a is 
taken away, and the weaker letter eis substi- 
tuted, as in mare, mer; chare, ‘chere; pater, 
pere; catena, chaine. As it is the genius of the — 
- French language to shorten their verbs, the 
Latin infinitive are, becomes er; as in amare, 
aimer, In the third conjugation the final e only 
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is cut off, and the zr remains, as in finire, finirs 
venire, venir, etc. etc. Iu the second conjuga-~ 
tion which ends in ere, were the final e to be re- 
jected, er only would remain, which would be 
the same termination as that of the first conjuga- 
tion. If itbe changed into 7, the third conjuga- 
tion will appear; we seem then in danger of 
losing a whole conjugation. This inconvenience, 
however, will be soon obviated. The genius of 
the language requires that the sound should be 
shortened ; there remains, then, no other mode 
than to deprive the ere of the first vowel, and 
the second conjugation in re will be found, as 
perdere, perdre. By taking away the vowel that — 
precedes the 7, this letter would come into con- 
tact with a preceding consonant, with which, in 
some cases, it would be impossible for it to 
stand. The verb valere, would, according to 
the rule just given, become valre; but as / and 
y cannot stand together, one should be taken. 
away. ‘To connect them a sharp vowel must be 
~ inserted, and this must bee, but then the conju- 
gation would be lost. Let us try 2, and we shall 
find it will become oir. 

The Latin tres is changed into ¢rois, iar va- 
lere, there is valoir ; this cannot be an irregular 
conjugation, for all the remaining parts are con- 
jugated regularly ; as there is only the infinitive 
valoir, it is then neither regular, nor irregular, 
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but regulated. This oir can only stand for the 
infinitive mood; it. is instead of valre: if the 
infinitive mood be not found regularly, the future 
cannot be given. As r is indispensable, we must 
part with the 7, The Latin word calz, is made 
chalk in English, but in pronouncing this word, 
the Z is opened and the pronunciation becomes 
(chawk) changing the ¢ into ch. In French, 

calz becomes chaux ; in. the Latin. word alter, 
the Z is opened and alter is converted into autre s 
saltare into sautre, | | 

From the Latin pulvere, the Pieuch sulin. 
would. be pulver, but the / is resolved into ou, — 
and v is changed into d; thus, pulvere becomes — 

_poudre ; cinere, cindre. In vaudre, the é must 
be rejected, and au supplied ; thus valre—vau. 
In the future, the French do not say, as in. Latin 
or English, I will do,~but 1 have td do; they 
take the present of avoir, add it to the infinitive, 
and thus form the: future vaudr-ai, vaudr-as, 1 
vaudr-a ; we cannot say voulerat.. In the pre- 
sent tense, in Latin, there is valet; the e is re- 
jected, and as the / and ¢, cannot stand together 
is opened as before, andr we immediately have . 
vaut. 

Jt has been shown, slit that the infinitive 
moods of the Latin ending in are, ere, ire.are — 
changed into er, re, ir, in French. The first: 
and last conjugations are both made by rejecting 
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the final ¢. / Afterwards we find a fourth conju- 
gation In o?r; it has been shown how this is: 
formed, and that it is nota new conjugation, for 
no tense or person is formed from o77. . 

If the Latin and French languages are com~ 
pared together, it will be easy to prove how 
much one is derived from the other, and how 
very materially the study of the Latin and French 
will facilitate the acquisition: of other languages. 
Those who are acquainted with the Latin lan- 
guage know that mus is the: termination of the - 
first person plural, so that from are we get 
amus, from ere, emus, from ire, tmus. Ifthe 
first person plural in French be .requived, the 
vowel must be omitted, and ms will: be given. 
The French words non, nom, noms, are all 
pronounced in the same manner ; for when m is 
final, it is pronounced asm, which has a nasal 
sound: m, then, is no more necessary, for if we 
write according to the pan Pate ae it would be 
nons. Poe oe Mu 
In the verb danser, for Rossi ae the infini- 
tive termination er is changed into ons, and we 
have dansons. The second person in Latin, is 
known by the termination tis—atis—etis—itis : 
the same principle that directed the French to 
shorten the former person induces them to pur- 
sue the same methodhere. The 2 is taken away 
and ¢s is left, which has the same sound as, and 


! 
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may be ila by, z. The word is written 
according to its pronunciation, and from danser 
is produced dansez. ‘The Latin termination ent 
is continued in French, but is mute; they say 
dansent (danse) as if there were no ent. 

In the next tense the past time occurs; we 
danced yesterday: again for the -first person 
plural there is ons, but this would denote the 
present tense ;~to distinguish, therefore, the im 
perfect, from the present, tense, and to show 
that it is past, 7 is placed before ons, as ions; 
and this is always found in the imperfect in all 
conjugations. In the second person, present, 
there is ez; to denote the imperfect 7, must be . 
added, as tez. For the third person, ent with 
the 7 before it, zent ; but this requires some lit- 
tle addition; 0, therefore, is placed before the 
2, and otent is formed. This tense then, is 
dansions, dansiez, dansoient. | ‘ 

The future, we shall dance, will require somes _ 
thing more than ons ; the whole infinitive is here 
taken, and the termination ons is added; thus 
we have, danser, danserons, danserez, and dan- 
seront. From ont comes the infinitive danser, — 
to dance. This future also has an imperfect, I 
would dance; i the sign for the imperfect being 
added, danserions, danseriez, danseroient, are 
obtained. If the word danserions be analysed, 
thus, danse |r] ¢| ons, it will be found that 
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ens is the sign of ‘the third person plural; 7 of 
the impertect ; and 7 of the future. 

‘There are yet two more tenses to be consi- 
dered. The first is the preterperfect, we have 
danced, or we danced. In Latin, ‘the termina- 
tions are mus, stis, runt; the mus is softened 
into mes, as in parlames; the stis was formerly 
written parlastes, but as the s\ was not sounded, 
it was entirely dropped, and the 7 being softened, 
formed parlates; and runt was softened into 
rent, asin parlerent. In the imperfect of the 
subjunctive mood, the terminations’ are ssions, 
ssiez, and the third person would be ssoient; 
but that would bea. longer termination than the 
genius of the French language would allow, it is 
therefore shortened into ssent. 

If the person, tense, etc. of the word finiriez, 
be required, it must be remembered that ez is 
the sign of the second person plural; that @ is 
the sign of an imperfect tense, and 7 of the fu- 
‘ture: it is therefore the second person plural of 
the future imperfect. In rendroit, t is the sign 
of the third person singular, oz is the sign. of the 
‘imperfect, and r of the future; it is then the 
third person singular of the future imperfect, and 
belongs to the conjugation ending in» | 

A French verb which is) termed irregular, 
is” nevertheless derived regularly from the 


Latin. For example the verb plaire. This 
HH 
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verb is evidently derived from the ‘Latin placere : 
to convert this word into French, it must be cur- 
tailed, and the first step towards this, will be to 
leave out the e before the r; there will then be 
placre, but as c and 7 cammot combine together, 
and the ris absolutely necessary, the c must be 
dispensed with; the @ being changed into the 
softer sound ai which forms plaire. To form 
the different persons and tenses, it remains only 
to reject the final € and add the proper termi- 
nations. 

The French verb connoitre is derived from 
the Latin cognoscere. We will now consider. 
the various changes which take place during the 
process of derivation. In the word connoitssance, — 
which is also derived from cognoscere, the sc 18 
changed into ss, and the o is shortened into 02, 
oiss: we then have cognoissere; but as there 
cannot be a double e, the first is taken‘away, be- 
cause the latter is'wanted for the infinitive ter- 
mination; the word becomes then cognoissre : 
the r being too weak by itself, it must be 
strengthened by ad or t; a¢ is preferred; the 
g is changed into 7, and the double s is lost=at a 
last connoitre is obtained. | 

In the future, the r is retained ; as connoitrat, : 
connoitras, etc. but in other tenses, the 7 is 
changed into its original eke oage tu con~ 
' 01S, ‘etc. ° 7 Sf ; 
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Another example may be found in mourir. 
In the Latin, there is for the infinitive, some- 
times moriri, but generally mori. To form 
gmourir the final i must be taken from: morirt, 
and the o softened into ow; for the future, the zr 
as rejected, and we have je mourai—tu mouras, 
etc. In the present, the infinitive termination 
is omitted, and an s is added, as je mours, tu 
mours; but as the ow is too long, it is changed 
into ew, as je meurs, etc. In the same manner, 
when in the Latin word dolor there are two 
short o’s, they are strengthened and converted 
into ow and ew; as, dolor, douleur; color, 
couleur ; and from dolorosus comes douloureux. 

When the Latin word debere is to be sought in 
French, the 6 must be changed into v (devere,) 
the second e being rejected, it becomes devre, 
but as the v and r cannot combine together, the 
termination re is changed into oir, devoir. This 
verb then is not regular, but regulated. It is 
impossible to obtain the future from devoir, as 
it is regular, and must be derived from the re- 
gular verb devre. In the present, the ris re- 
jected, and it becomes devs; but, as vand s cannot 
stand together, and as s is the personal character, 
it must remain, and the v be omitted; the word 
des is then left, but as the e is too weak, it must 
be strengthened by changing it into 07: we have 
then dois—je dois, tu dois, 7l doit. When in 
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the plural there are two syllables, the e 18 re- 
stored, and devons, devez, doivent, are ob- 
tained. ue, | 

It remains only to fix the conjugations. This 
may be easily done by observing which of the 
vowels, a, e, 2, precedes the personal termina- 
tions rons, rez, ront. ‘The Latin conjugations — 
may be learned in the same way. In the verb 
aller, we do not, in the present tense, say 
jalle, but je vais ; the vais is not then derived 
from aller, but from the German, wenden. It 
takes part of the present from one verb, and the 
remainder from another. When the Latin verb 
habere is to be converted into French, the 6 is 
changed into v, and havere is formed; the h not 
beine sounded in French, it is omitted, as 
avere; the first e is rejected, and the re being 
changed into ov, we have avoir. 

Tn the present, the ov would be savs ; but 
v and s not combining together, the v must be 
omitted, and the @ is softened into ai—making 
ais; the s not being pronounced, it is therefore 
dropped; we have then ai—y'ai: the future 
comes from the infinitive avre; the v being re- 
solved into w; as avrai—aurai—auras—aura. 
The second person singular always takes s for its 
character, as in Latin—habes —as==debes—dois. 
The third person has ¢ from the Latin, but as 
this letter was not pronounced in some cases, i 
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has been dropped; yet: it is:again brought: into 
use, when the nominative case is put after the 
verb, when two vowels would come together as 
aima-t-il ?—moura-t-il ?, When: the nominative 
precedes the verb, the ¢ is omitted. 

_ The following observations showing the pro- 
cess of derivation in some particular languages, 
and the mode by which one letter is substituted 
for another, will serve to illustrate the subject 
upon which we have been treating. They are 
taken from Dr. Rees’ Cyclopedia.* 

“The substitution of a labial for an aspirate 
or a guttural, or a diphthong forms a general 
principle which pervades the Latin tongue in its 
. formation from the Greek. Hence vicus, a vil- 
lage, from oios; vinwm, wine, from ovos3 ovis, 
a sheep, fromm os; video to see from sidw. With 
respect to our own language a similar analogy 
prevails, which has converted a guttural into a 
labial ; thus laugh is pronounced laf’; enough, 
enuff; and most of those words which begin or 
end with y and w, whether derived from He- 
brew, Greek, or Gothic, began or ended with 
a guttural. On this general principle year may 
safely be said to be derived directly, or indi- 
rectly, from yugos, a circle, and means a period, 


* Art. Etymology. 
HHS 
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or revolution of time; wheel from xa to 
roll, etc. ete. 

“< The prefixing of the letter s to Greek words 
is a principle that pervades the Latin tongue; as 
in sperno, to despise, from wregyn, the heel ; thus 
the primary sense of sperno is, to put the heel 
upon; on the same principle is salto, znsilio, in- 
sult, taken from aarua. The French gene- 
rally drop the gutturals either m the middle or 
at the end of words; hence we should be justi- 
fied by an invariable analogy in saymg, that eau, 
water, is from aqua, and seul from singulus. 
The Italians generally drop the liquid ¢; agree- 
ably to this custom of the language, frume is 
derived from flumen, a stream, and piano from 
planus, a plain. In German, most of those 
words which have ¢ in English, are used with an 
s; as waser, water; besser, better; es, at: and 
the corruption of m into f or v, is a principle 
that runs through the Welsh tongue; thus ve, 
voer, and vayr, are but the Latin words, me, 
mare, and major.” 

We shall conclude this section with some ex- 
cellent rules given by Mr. GREENWOOD,” for 
ascertaining when an English word is derived 


* Essay toward a Practical English Grammar, p. 212. 
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from Latin, and how it may ba conde Latin 
again. 

1. Most English words, ending in nce, or cy, 
are derived from Latin words in tia; Tempe- 
rantia, Clementia ; Temperance, Clemency. 

2. Words inzon, in English, are made Latin 
by casting away 2; as, Question, Questio ; ; Re- 
fioion, Religio. 

2, Wards ending in ty are made Latin by 
changing ty into tas; as, Liberty, Libertas ; 
Charity, Charitas. 

4, Words ending in wde are derived from the 
Latin, by changing 0 into e; Fortitude, Forti- 
tudo: Gratitude, Gratitudo, etc. 

5. Adjectives, which end in d, do for the 
most part become Latin, by the addition of us; 
as Rigid, Rigidus; Putrid, Putridus, etc. 

6. Words ending in ¢, n, or r, between two 
vowels, become Latin by changing the last vowel 
4nto us; as, Mute, Mutus; Obscure, Obscu- 
rus; Obscene, Obscenus, etc. 

7. Most words ending in nf are made Latin, 
by changing nt into as;.as, Latent, Latens; 
Vigilant, Vigilans, etc. 

8. Many words ending in ai, by the addition 
of is become Latin; as Liberal, Liberalis ; 
Substantial, Substantials. 
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Sect. 6.—Mode of learning the Conjugations 
and Declensions of a Language. 


In the Latin infinitive are, ere, ire, are the 
terminations of the priinary conjugations; there 
are two more in ére which are secondary. The 
‘first person singular is given by the termination 
o, as eo—deleo from delere ; and io—audio from 
audire ; but we do not say amao from amare, 
but amo: a and o are two dependant vowels ; 
the a is merged in the o according to the genius 
of the language; for a Jabial cannet precede a 
lingual vowel. In eo and io there is first a 
lingual, and then a labial vowel, we conse- 


quently have: 


amare—delere—audire—lambere—fugere _ 
amo —deleo —audio —lambo —fugio 


The preterperfect tense is terminated by vi, as 
amavi—delevi—audivi, except in the secondary 
conjugations which only change the o of the pre- 
sent tense into 2; as, lambo—lambi—fugio-— 
Sugi. 

The supine is known by the termination tum, 
as, amatum—deletum—auditum—lambitum— 
JSugitum. The personal characters are in the sin- 
gular o (amo), m (amabam), s (amas—amabas), 
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€ (amat—amabat) ; and in the plural, mus, tis, 
nt, as (amamus, amatis, amant), The third pers 
son plural from tre is not inf, but being softened 
in the pronunciation by the insertion of w, be- 
comes iunt, as audiunt, fugiunt ; and the se- 
condary ¢7e, as in dambere does not make lam- 
bent in the third person plural, but dambunt. 
The different tenses to be considered are the pre- 
sent, imperfect, preterperfect, preterpluperfect, 
and future; and there are two moods, the indi- 
cative and the subjunctive, each of which con- 
‘tains all the foregoing tensés. 

In the present tensé of the subjanctive mood 
when the vowel is a in the infinitive, i it is changed 
into e; and when it is é in the infinitive, it be- 
comes @ in the subjunctive; this may be thus 


i 


e amare—amem; delere— 
aN | 


remembered 


deleam ; legere—legam. 'The character of the 
imperfect is ba in the indicative, and ve in the 
subjunctive mood. The word bare will bring 
this to our recollection—amabam—amarem ; 
delebam—delerem. 

The character of the preterperfect is 7 in the 
indicative, except in the secondary verbs, and in 
the subjunctive is erim; amavi—amaverim ; 
delevi—deleverim ; lambi—lamberim. 
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The . preterpluperfect. of the ,mdicative’ is 
known by the termination veram, etc. except 
when the preterperfect is formed simply, with 2, 
in which case it is eram. °The same tense in the 
subjunctive is vlssem, or 2ssem :—amaveram— 
amavissem i deleveram —delevissem 3 ; legen 
—legissem. pay” . 

The future of the indicative is HB we a be. in 
amo. and deleo, and by am in lambo and: fugio. 
In the subjunctive mood, the future termination 
js formed from, the preterperfect mdicative by 
the addition of ero. throughout; as, amabo— 
amavero ;—-delebo —delevero ; lambam—lam- 
bero.. i | 

The following ahlea of the Tuiles conjuga- 
tions and declensions, may be committed to _me- 
mory, by placing them on a wall, a mantle- 
piece, a door, etc. preserving the situations of 
the moods, tenses, and declensiens as described 
in the tables. | 
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Sect. 7. —Particular Biveobiois for the wequis 
sition of a Language. | 


Having fixed the terminations of the declen- 
sions and conjugations, and observed the signs of 
the different cases, the student may proceed to 
the learning of a language. Supposing this, to 
be the Jatin language, an easy book must be 
first taken, for instance, a Latin Bible, and an 
English one, placed by the side of it. In the 
latter we read, “ Inthe beginning God created 
the heaven and the earth,’ etc. etc. . In. the 
Latin it is, In principio creavit Deus caelum et 
terram, etc. The two versions having been 
compared, the first word is found to .be the 
same in both; the second in the Latin (princi- 
pium) does not resemble the English; its mean- 
ing. may, however, be ascertained with tolerable 
accuracy from its.situation ;..and.as o.is the.sign 
of the ablative singular, there will not. be. much 
_ difficulty in discovering, the, translation, of princi- 
pium to be ‘in the beginning.’ ‘The next word in 
Latin is creavit, this,is found to be,a,verb, by its 
termination ; cre-a-vi-t is proved to be of the 
first conjugation by the character a; v shows it 
to be the preterperfect tense, and ¢ gives the 
third person singular. It is impossible to err in 
assigning to creavit its proper meaning; the 
word so nearly resembles the English created. 

11 
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Who created? God created—Deus is the nomi- 
native. What did he create ? the heaven and the 
earth: celum et terram will immediately be 
presented to us; our c@lestial and terrestrial 
cannot fail to give the meaning of these words, 
and the final m will puint out to us that they are 
in the accusative case.. 1n this manner, we should 
proceed for twe or three pages, and then read 
them for three or four times more, till we can 
translate with tolerable facility. We do not 
consult grammars to learn the rules, but merely 
to solve any difficulty that may occur. In the 
present mode, the grammar is learned in the lan- 
guage, and not the language in the grammar. 
Every rule is an abstraction, and cannot be un- 
derstood without anexample. Instead of long — 
rules we learn examples, and these should be 
fixed upon the walls of a room in proper order. 
The striking analogy between’many modern lan- 
guages, and the consequent facility of acquiring 
several languages, at the same time, must be 
evident to every one. This is particularly the 
case with the English, German, Latin, French, 
Ttalian, Spanish, and Portugueze languages. 


t 


CHAPTER VI... 


Systematic Cables. 


Tue knowledge of systematic Tables is pecu- | 
liarly important to the student in any branch of 
science, whether it be botany, zoology, chemis- 
try, mineralogy, etc. andthe mode of fixing 
these tables in the memory, must be deemed of 
very great use to all who are concerned in such 
pursuits. The application of this art to such 
tables will be shown in the following Mineralo- 
gical ‘Table of Hatvy. > 

The characters of Minerals are of three kinds, 
Physical, Geometrical, and Chemical. » 

aN oe 


I. OHpsical Characters. 


I. GENERAL. » : 
1. SPECIFIC GRAVITY, (according to the Hy- 
drostatic balance of Nicholson.) ~~ 
2. COHESION. ‘ 
1. In Solids is proved: : 
1. By friction with a File. - 
i Yielding. a ae 
ii Not yielding. 
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Physical characters, continued. 
iI. By rubbing the angular parts of one mi- 
neral against the angular id of ano- 
_ ther mineral. _ 
. By Percussion withia Abie. 
é Difficult to be broken, 
ii Brittle. 
ai Crumbling. 
Iv. By a Steel. 
a Giving Fire. 
it Not giving Fire. 
v. By flexion or pressure. 
i Simply Flexible. 
4 Elastic. 
qt Ductile. 
tv Soft. 
1. In its own natute. | 
2. Having imbibed a fluid.» 
vi. By the force of Traction: 
2. Liquids (yielding with the slightest pressure.) 
I. By moistening the hand, 
11. By not moistening it. 
If. PARTICULAR. (As found by the senses, ) 
1. IMPRESSION UPON THE TONGUE. 
1. By Taste. . 
i Salt. 
ii Astringent. 
ait Sweetish. 
iv Pungent. 
v Bitter. 
# Urinous. 
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Physical characters, continued. ep a ee, Sane 
11. By adhesion. 
2, FEELING. 
1. Unctuous and-Greasy. 


11. Smooth, but not greasy. 
111. Harsh. 


3. SMELL, 
1. By Breathing. 
11. By Rubbing. 
11. By Heating. ia g 
i Aliaceous, or gatlic-like. 
ii Bituminous. 
" iii Sulphureous. 


4. SOUND. | ” 
1. By Percussion. 
11. By Bending. 


5. LIGHT. 
1. By Reflexion, (producing Colour.) 
i Colours of the mass... 
1. In their species. ey 
2, In their distribution... 
4 Uniform. 
ii Variegated. 
1. In stripes. — 
2. In spots. 
3. In their action. 
1. By change of colour. 
2, By reflex irises. 
peg re ee ; 
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Physical characters, continued. 
tt Colours of the Streak, 
1. Similar. | 
2. Dissimilar. 
sit Colours of the Powder, 
1. Similar. 
2. Dissimilar. 
(Producing Lustre) | 
é Brilliant. 
it Dull. 
tii Greasy. 
iv Silky. 
v Pearly. - 
vi Metallic. 
vit Pseudo-Metallic. 
u. By Refraction. 
(Transparency.) 
1. Limpid. 
2, Transparent but coloured. 
8. Translucid, 
4, Opaque. 
ur. By Phosphorescence. 
i By heating. 
ti By rubbing. 


6. ELECTRICITY. 
1. Passive. 
i By communication. 
ii By rubbing. | 
1. Vitreous. 
2. Resinous. 
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Physical characters, continued. 
tii By heating. M : 
(Vitreous on one side, and resmous 
~ on the other.) 
ur, Active. 
2 Vitreous. 
ii Resinous. 
iii Neither vitreous nor resinous. 
7. MAGNETISM. 
1. Simple. 
au. Polar. 


II. Geometrical Characters. 


I, FORM. 


1, DETERMINABLE, 
1. Elementary. 
11. Secondary. 


2. INDETERMINABLE. 


1. By rounding off the lysine and angles, 

11. Striated and rough. : 

111. Amorphous bodies, (i. e. bodies of an 
irregular forni.) 


3. IMITATIVE. 
1. Bodies formed by coucretion, 
11, Pseudomorphous bodies, (i. e. such as 
have assumed the form of another body, 
- for which they are substituted.) 
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Geometrical characters, continued. 
iI. STRUCTURE. 
1. LAMINATED. 
. LAMELLATED. 
. STRATIFORM. 
. FOLIATED. 
. FIBROUS. 
i With parallel bres: 
ii With radiated fibres. 
6. GRANULATED. 
7. COMPACT. 
8. CELLULAR. 


Il. FRACTURE. 
1. DIRECTIONS. 
1. Longitudinal. 
11. Transverse. 
111. Indeterminate. 
2, VARIETIES. 
1. Conchoidal. 
11. Smooth. 
111. Rough. 
Iv. Scaly 
v. Articulated. 


III. Chemical Characters. — 


i, BY FIRE. 


4, Wirn STRAW. , 
i. Fusibility. 
11, The result of Fusion. 
111, The Reduction of metallicSubstances. 


Gr m Co 
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Chemical characters; continued. — 
2. WITH RED-HOT COALS, 
¥. Volatility. | 
11. Detonation. 
111. Decrepitation. ‘ 
Iv. Ebullition: gt 3 


IJ. BY ACIDS, (and in particular by the Nitric 
Acid.) thee | 
1. DISSOLUTION WITH EFFERVESCENCE,. 
2. DISSOLUTION WITHOUT EFFERVES- 
CENCE. | ‘i 
3. REDUCTION INTO JELLY. 
WI. BY ALKALIES. 


1. DISSOLUTION OF CoPPER BY AMMONIA, 
forming a beautiful blue Colour,’ . - 

2. THE VAPOUR of SULPHURETTED! AMMO- 
NIA, blackening the Carbonate of Lead. 


The characters of minerals, as we have seen, 
are physical, geometrical, and chemical. The 
physical characters are general and particular; 
and both these aré again subdivided. ‘The ge- 
neral physical characters must be first consi- 
dered. In order to fix these, we should take a 
room which is familiar to us, and place the va- 
rious divisions upon the different objects in that 
room, which are also well known to us, invent- 
ing some connecting circumstance by which we 
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may be the better enabled to remember the par- 
ticular division of the table... | 
Having a room in which there are four. walls, 
we take the first which ison our left hand, and 
commence with specific gravity, the first divi- 
sion of the general characters, and to &x this in 
our minds a balance is placed on the top of the 
wall, near the cieling. The next. division is 
cohesion, which is put by the end of the balance ; 
if we ask what preserves the whole wall in its 
present firm state, the answer will be cohesion. 
There is now occasion. fora. sopha, which is 
placed against the lower part of the wall; upon 
which the solids must be put; cobesion in solids 
is proved. in six different ways.'' ‘In one corner of 
the sopha, a jile’is placed which'will call to 
mind the first mode, friction witha file ;- in ano- 
ther corner, some minerals of an angular shape ; 
and thus we must proceed to fix the six.different 
divisions, The sub-divisions will be easily re- 
membered, if connected, in some way, with the 
principal outlines, which are thus permanently 
fixed. Having filled one wall with the general 
physical characters of minerals, the particular 
characters are next to be considered. ‘The par- 
ticular physical characters of minerals are known 
1. by taste, 2. by adhesion. Another wall is now 
needful, in which there may be a door: on this 
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door a tongue is placed as the emblem of taste ; 
_the door being divided imto six compartments, in 

the first is found a cube of salt, to convey the 
idea of saline; on the second, a string for 
astringent;.in the third some sweetmeats for 
sweetish ;in the fourth a knife for sharp, which 
may cut the string in the second compartment ; 
bitter in the fifth division will come immediately 
under sweetish ; and cannot fail to be remem- 
bered by the contrast which it presents; urinous 
is in the s¢xth and last division, and will need. no 
symbol. In this way must the pupil proceed 
with the remaining divisions of the table, fixing 
each upon an object, and connecting some 
striking circumstance with the object, that-will 
afford a permanent idea of the system which he 
is desirous to acquire. 


Pe Ply Pee 


CHAPTER VII. ; he 
Poetry and Prose. 


ES 


‘Tne first materials of a poetic edifice are.to‘be 
found in metaphors, allegories, and in various 
kinds of ‘fiction; and, it is thus all images, 
comparisons, allusions, and figures, particularly 
those which personify moral subjects, concur in 
adorning such-a structure. When these images 
are reduced into verse, the ear is delighted toa 
high degree, and the mind insensibly repeats 
them while the eye reads them. This is parti- 
cularly the case with rhyme. Cadence, har- 
mony, and especially rhyme, afford the greatest 
assistance to the memory that art can invent; 
and the images, or poetic fictions, that strike 
our senses, assist in engraving them deeply on 
eur minds. , 1, 
When a historical narrative is related in prose, 
the facts only are stated in a plain, regular order, 
without any minute description of the different 
objects which occur in the course of the history, 
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The poet, however, proceeds. differently. He 
describes, minutely, every object which presents 
itself ; if it be a mountain, we have a lively de- 
scription of its situation, the objects seen from 
it, and the trees or houses upon it. Should 
there be a castle on this mountain, its antient 
and present state is accurately described, toge- 
ther with the characters of its various possessors 
and their contests for the occupation of it: these 
descriptions we read with pleasure, and they are 
more firmly imprinted upon the memory by the 
variety and succession of images employed in 
them. | 

In ordef to commit to memory any sbi lay 
piece of poetry which may be divided into stan- 
zas, each consisting of four, six, eight, or ten 
lines, etc, it is necessary to take one stanza ata 
time, to read it over, and to select the principal 
objects or images, and combine them with the 
first symbol; attaching the next stanza to the 
second symbol, and so on with the remaining 
stanzas. _ By these means we are not only ena- 
bled to recite the whole poem in regular order, 
but-to repeat any one or more stanzas in any 
order,—to determine the numerical situation of 
any line or word in the poem-—and ‘to say how 
often any. particular word may:oceur.. As we 
are able to repeat any stanza in the poem, it will 
only be needful to count the lines or words, if it 

K K 
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‘be required to determine the numerical elite 
of any line or word. . Eyse0a | 

‘Tt will not, be difficult. to spidey dic saint 
ciples to the repetition of poety.., A. single 
illustration, perhaps, will be sufficient.;; and, for 
this purpose we take the first stanza, of, Geld 
smith’s Edwin and Angelina. © 42 6 6m baw 


1F 


“Turn, gentle hermit of the dale, 
- © And guide my lonely way 
’ No where yon taper cheers the vale, +; 
<¢ With hospitable ray.” 


re 


We must here reflect, and imagine that we see 
a Hermit standing on the Tower of Babel, and 
turning round with inconceivable rapidity; a 
very large taper is placed upon his head. 
Angelina is walking by the tower and calling 
out Si to the hermit ‘to guide her lonely 
way; the taper cannot fail to suggest ‘the re- 
mainder of the stanza.* | | 

~ In a poem that is not divided into sheen 6 we 
must take 4, 6, 8, or 10 lines, preserving the 
connection, and fix them upon a symbol. Se- 
veral small pieces of poetry may be readily in 
printed eas the roast by Ewen) them’ Ba 


a 


f : 34 ; “ure Vib Sitla PORE 
© If this example ‘should be thought insufficient, the ~ 
reader is.referred;to ;p. ;217,; where he will find the same 
subject treated more fully by the Count de Nolegar, 


- 
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the pictures, or furniture, of the wall of a room 
with which we may be acquainted. Though 
the symbols are not here actually resorted to, 
yet the principle that is pursued, is precisely _ 
the same, for’ what are. the symbols, but 
pictures which line the walls of our imaginary 
rooms ? 

_ When Prose is to be committed to memory, 
the particular passage, or chapter, should be 
read over carefully two: or three times, and 
having selected the principal images or objects, 
it will be necessary to form a narrative by com- 
bining them with the different symbols, We 
should take a few lines only at a time, and pro- 
ceed gradually in fixing the various objects pre- 
sented to us. 

To remember the principal points ina Sermon 
which is regularly divided into parts, it is only 
needful to take the different heads or titles as 
they are given, and arrange them on the cieling 
of the church or chapel, placing some on the 
cornice, and others in various parts, in regular 
order. Or, a sort of imaginary tree may be sup- 
posed springing from the centre of the cieling, 
and the proofs and illustrations adduced, by,the 
preacher, may be suspended on its branches. 
This method will be rendered more effectual, 
if a symbol of the idea be formed, as for 
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Justice a pair of scales, etc: ete. sg how- 
ever, is not essential. yo ) 

Any public speaker may arrange: the argu+ 
ments of his adversary on various parts: of his 
person, and thus be enabled to review and an- 
swer a multiplicity of observations made by many 
different speakers. The first remark might be 
placed on his head, one in each eye, one in 
each ear, another on his nose, mouth, ‘ete, ete. 
If it be required to’ remember a high number, 
we need only resort to the symbols: for m- 
stance, 27,819 will be fixed by remembering 
the names of Don Quixote, Midas, and Ro- 
binson Crusoe, the 27th, 8th, and 19th symbols. 

The advantages of this part of the system to 
the different professions are very great. ‘The 
minister—the legal student, and the Member 
of Parliament, may all practise this method 
with success. The application of these principles 
will also render an essential service to the mer- 
chant aid the man of business, in the various 
concerns of life, 

Having now completed our account of the 
New Art of Memory, we shall conclude in the 
words of Grataroli, as translated by Fulwod, 
in his Castel of Memorie. * 


* Fora full account of this truly curious volume, see 
p. 17. ae 
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“Ft suMficeth therefore, that Wwe have 
expressed amethobde orcompendious Wwape, 
the whiche whosoever folotweth shall 
ragelpe (so that exercise. be not lackynge) 
get and attapne the rerteine and sure 
remembrance, of manpe and sundrype 


thinges, as due occasion shall require : 
but as for the slugglish and ydle, let them 
slugge and sleepe still, to. whome all thinges are 
displeasing.” ud | 
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"INSTANCES © © 


| OF THE: 


_ EXTRAORDINARY POWERS 


OF Z 
Patural Memory. — 


CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED. 


B.C. 
115. Horvrenstus, the celebrated Roman 


Orator, and contemporary of Cicero, was aided 
by uncommon powers of memory. He was able 
to repeat a whole oration in the words he had 
previously conceived it, without committing it to 
writing; and to go through all the arguments of 
an opponent in their proper order. | Asa proof 
of the degree in which he possessed this faculty, 
it is said that he once attended a whole day at a 
public sale, and at the end of it, recited, in — 
regular order, the names of all the buyers, the 
articles sold, and their prices, with perfect ex- 
actness. i inet 
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65. A. D—Seneca..- “ Age (says Seneca) 
has done me many injuries, and deprived me of 
many things I once had: it hath dulled the sight 
of my eyes, blunted the sense of my hearing, and 
slackened my nerves. Amongst the rest I have © 
mentioned before is the memory, a thing that is 
the most tender and frail of all parts of the soul, 
and which is first sensible of the assaults of age : 
that heretofore this did so flourish in me, as not 
only served me for use, but might even pass for 
a miracle I cannot deny; for I could repeat two 
thousand names in the same order as they. were 
spoken, and when as many as were scholars 
to my master, brought each of them several 
verses to him, so that the number of them 
amounted to more than two hundred, beginning 
at the last, [ could recite them orderly unto the 
first: nor was my memory only apt to receive 
such things as [ would commit to it, but was 
also a faithful preserver of all that I had entrusted 
it with.” 

gso. A. nr eee ne or Ebn-Sina, an 
Arabian philosopher and physician, was born at 
Arsena, near Bocchara, and possessed a ready 
genius, and a wonderful memory. At the age 
of ten he made great progress in the languages, 
and could repeat the Koran by heart. He read 
over the books of Aristotle’s Metaphysics forty 
times ;-and by this means so fixed them in his 
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memory, that, he. could, repeat,..them with, fa’, 
CHALY é) cause sabes ee ee ba apo du 

1484. A.D lia Re ace, The se ; 
of Homer (says Wanley) are his Ihads and Odys- , 
seys, the former consistiof twenty-four books, and» 
.so,also the latter... His.Lliads haye,in, it, thirty-one : 
thousand six, hundred and seventy, verses, and. 1» 
suppose his Odysseys have no Jess 5, and. yet,it is _ 
said of Joseph . Scaliger , that in one-and- -twenty.. 
days he committed all Homer to his memory. ,_. 

1522.,AscD, —Bisuop. J ewe had ehuralis ‘ 
avery strong memory, which he greatly improved . 
by art; so that.he.could readily repeat any. thing 
that he,had written, after once reading it. His 
own sermons. were chiefly. extempore from heads e 
which he had penned down, and on which he 
used to meditate while the bell was ringing to 
summon the congregation to church. He is said 
to have taught his method of artificial ‘memory 
to his old tutor, Dr. Parkhurst, while they 
were at Zurich ; who, in the space of 28 days, 
with only one hour’s application on ,each day, 
learned all the 2% chapters of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel so perfectly, that he could readily repeat 
the whole, or any particular verse, knowing at 
the same time what went before, or what. fol- 
lowed after, any verse that _was mentioned to. 
him. a sagt 
So firm was the memory of Sakon ‘Jewel 
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that he used to'say, if he-were to deliver a pre- 
meditated speech before a thousand auditors, 
shouting or fighting all the while, they would 
not put him out. John Hooper, Bishop of 
Gloucester, who was burnt in the. reign. of 
Queen Mary, once, to try him, wrote about 
forty Welsh and Irish words. Mr. Jewel, going 
a little while aside and recollecting them in his 
memory, and reading them twice or thrice over, 
_ said them by heart, ‘backward and forward, ex- 
actly in the same, order in which they were set 
down. And, at another time, he did the same 
by ten lines of Erasmus’ paraphrase in English; 
the words of which being read sometimes con- 
fusedly without order,. and .sometimes in order 
by the Lord Keeper Bacon, Mr. Jewel think- 
ing awhile on them, presently repeated them 
again. 

1547. A. D.—Lipsius, an eminent philoso- 
pher and critic, born at Isch, near Brussels, was 
_remarkable for the extent of his memory. He — 
remembered the whole history of Tacitus, and 
pledged himself to recite word for word, any 
passage that might be required. So confident 
was he of having this book fixed in his memory, 
that he allowed a person to stand by him with a 
dagger, and to plunge it into his body if he did 
not repeat, faithfully, the words of the author. 

1585. A. D.— Murer in his Varie Lectiones 
has the following anecdote. In Padua, near 
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unto me,’ dwelt'a young man of Corsi¢a, of good 
birth, and sent’ thither t6’stitdy the Civil law; in 
the study of which he’ had spént’ some’ years with 
that diligence’ and attention, that there was now 
raised amongst us 4’ great opinion of his learning’ 
He came almost every day to’my’house, and there 
went a report, that- he ‘attained to’an’art of me- 
mory, by ‘assistance ‘of Which ‘he wasablé ‘to 
perform that’ which ‘another ‘could ‘fot believe 
unless he beheld it; when'T heard this; I hada 
desire to behold these wonderful things, ‘as’ déne 
not very credulous ‘of such matters as come ‘by 
“hearsay. ' T*therefore! desired him to’ give’ mie 
some such kind of itistance ‘of his ‘art’as he’should 
think fit. He told nie he would doit when'T 
pleased. Inimediately, ‘then,” said’ T; ‘and 
when he’ refused ‘not, all we ‘who were present 
went into the next room; there did [ dictate 
‘Latin, Greek, and barbarous names, some signi- 
ficant, others not; so many, and so different, 
having not the least’ dépendance: one ‘upon ‘the 
other, that T was weary with dictating, and the 
boy with writing what lt dictated, arid all the rest 
with hearing, and expectation’ of the” issue. 
When we were thus diversely wearied, he alone 
called for more.’ But I myself said it was fit'to 
observe some measure: and that 1 should be 
abundantly satisfied if he could but recité me the 
one half of those I had caused already to be set 
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down... He fixing. his. eyes upon the ground 
(with, great expectation on our part,) after a short 
pause began,to speak... In brief, to our amaze- 
ment, he repeated all, we hadjwritten, inthe very 
same, orden, they were set down, -without scarce 
_ @ stop.or any, hesitation; and. then beginning at 
the last, recited, them all, backwards to the first ; 
then so, as, that he would name. only, the first, 
third, fifth, and in, that order repeat all; and in- 
deed in what order we pleased, without the least 
error. After wards, when | was more familiar. 
with him (haying oftenstried him, and yet never 
found, him speaking otherwise, than the truth,) he 
told,.me once,.and certainly he. was no boaster,. 
that he could, repeat. in that manner thirty-six 
thousand names,.and which, was yet the most 
strange, things stuck in his memory, that he 
would say, with little trouble, he could repeat 
any thing he had, entrusted within a year after. 
For my own part, I made trial of, him after 
many days, and found he said true. He taught 
Franciscus Molinus, a young patrician of Venice, 
and who had but a weak memory, in. the com- 
pass of but seven days, wherein he had learned 
of him to repeat five hundred names with ease, 
and in what order. he pleased. 
ae 1649. A. D. —Famianus StRADA, i in. his 
dirst book of .academical prolusions, speaking. of 
Franciscus Suarez, says, “he hath so strong 
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a memory, that he hath St! Augustine (the most . 
copious’ and . various’ of the fathers) ready by 

heart, alleging every where, as occasioi presents 

itself, fully and faithfully his ‘sentences, “and, 

which is'very strange, his words; nay, if he be 

demanded ‘any thing touching ‘any ‘passage’ in 

avy of his volumes (which of themselves are al- 

most enough to fill a library,) I myself have seen 

him instantly showing aud. pointing with his finger 

to the place si rae in ei i he aia of 
that matter. 

P66). A. D—Dr. Tiga Foren, de 
author of the Worthies of England, bad 80 great 
a memory, (says Wanley) that’he could name ‘in 
order all the signs on both sides the way from the 
beginning of Pater-noster-Row’ at’ Ave: Maria- 
Lane, to the bottom of Cheapside to: Stocks- 
Market.* And that he could dictate to ‘five 
several writers at the same time, on ‘as’ ‘many 
different subjects. “This gentleman’ making a 
visit to a committee of sequestrators sitting at 
Waltham in Essex, they soon ‘fell’ into a’ dis- 
course and commendation of his great memory ; 


® The site of Stocks-Market is now pies by the 
Mansion-House, and many other adjacent buildings, The 
celebrated Heidegger, it is said, could name all the signs 
from the Exchange to St. James's, on one side the street, 
after walking once to observe them, | : 
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to which) Mr. Fuller: replied, “Tis true, gen- 
tlemen, that fame has given me the report of a 
.memorist, and ifyou please 1 will give you an 
experiment) of it.” «They all accepted the mo- 
tion, told, him they should look upon: it:as an 
_-obligation,; laid. aside. the business’ before them, 
_and prayed him) to begin. “ Gentlemen, (says 
he) I will give. you; an instance of my good’ me- 
mory ‘in that particular... Your» worships have 
thought fit to sequester an honest but poor cava- 
lier parson, my neighbour, from his: living, and 
_committed him to prison; he has a great charge 
_of children, and his.circumstances are but indif- 
ferent, if you please to release him out of prison, 
and restore him to his' living, I will never forget 
the kindness while I live.” Tis said the jest: had 
such an influence upon the committee, that they 
‘immediately released ond restored the am onal 
| eynam A ; | 
4676. A. Dodie vivian aii iaciees of Co- 
ain at the age of eighty-three, ‘could {says 
.Wanley) by the strength and firmness of his me- 
. mory; give the sum of any chapter: in the New 
»Testament,: and: ofthe chapters in divers books 
of the Old: Testament, in a Latin distich, swith 
as much. readiness, ' and : as little: hesitation, asiif | 
he,had directly read them out ofja books :.1 my- 
.self have frequently put him to the trial ; wherein, 


though I have observed no order, but named 
LL 


/ 
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here.a chapter at the begilining, tien oie te 
wards the end, then again returned td) the mid- 


dle, and’so on purpose prevented any. ‘assistance 
he: might have from an orderly ‘succession ‘and 

dependance,;, yet) could I no 'sooner! name: the 

chapter and book whereof I en ee aeegei 
but he ‘was ready with. his distich. 

1684. Av D.—DreWautnis. ll ive Bae. 
tosophical: Transactions for the; years 1686-7,* 
“Dre Wallis ogives::an account: of “his performing 

arithmetical ‘operations ‘in. great’ numbers by 
night in ‘the darks and’ conceives’ that we edn 

~use our nemory with ‘greater! advantage ‘at? this 

‘time,’ than-we can “by day, when: our: thoughts 
are diverted by sights and noises.“ Having had 
the ‘curiosity (says Dr. Wallis) Heretofore! toxtly, 
how the strength of ‘memory would’ suffice me, 

~to perform some arnthmietical: opera tions’ (as Mul- 
tiplication, Divison, Extraction of Roots,'ete.) 

~-withoutthe assistance’ of peh-anll ink,.or! ought 
equivalent thereunto’; andofindng.it to sneceed 
well, (for instance) 'in-extracting-the equare(Root 

‘from umbers of' 8, 10, 12, or'more places : 

b ‘proceeded to try it (with success):in'numberslof 

20, 30, 40»places.» But was not:curidhs to keep 
‘memorials of the particular numbers:which:d had 
80 considlerédy(as being: but a: curiosity, ‘arid riot of 
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farther’ use,) till, there happened, an, occasional 
discourse jof,.it with,.a, forraignen, | (Johannes 
Georgivs Pelshover, Regio-Montanus, ..Borute 
sus) who coming ty see the .Unaversity was please 
ed, (as divers other, forraigners often do). to give 
me,a visit: Feb. 18, 165 at a time, when. | was 
afflicted with.a.tedious and severe. quartan, ague, 
(which held. me, for,a whole year. from. about 
Michaelmas, then last past, till about. the jsame, 
time. in, the year, following ;)! which, caused me. to 
pass many nights with, little or.no, sleeps ssanood 

“« He was desirous.£ would. tell, him, some. of 
those; numbers, which I had so,considered.. Which 
at the present, (for the reason but now mentioned) 
L could not ih save only uk on Dec, AR, Wiis 
root of 8 with, ninbers adipined) « ARE d.to the 
twentieth place of aspen fractions:. foding: at 
taba Sinioot @ 12 ) Heumeiisg 

a” i, 73205,08075,50877 49959, Sg, 7 yun 

Which 1S the SR: root « of 3, 88 id ciphers 
adjoineds. .... ot storm the 
3,00000. 00000, 00000., 00000. 99000. 0009. 00900, 0000, 
(which, had, chanced. to.,write down, because 
V.3.is a,surd which I might, after have occasion 
toimake use’ of) but added, that I. could at plea> 
sure, perform thelike,atany time.” ) op by yyy 
i714. A, D.-Anronio, MactiaBEcut 
was born at Florence, Oct, 29,1633. Such 
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was the poverty’ of his parents, that they thought 
themselves happy in getting him into thé ‘service 
of .a: man ‘who''sold herbs and fruit. : Here’ ‘he 
took every opportunity,’ though he could not tell 
one letter from another, to pore on the leaves of’ 
some old books that served for waste Paper, “de- 
claring that he loved it of all things. © A neigh- 
bouring' bookseller, who ‘observed this, took him 
into “his ‘service. Young Magliabechi soon 
learned to read; and his: inclination for reading 
became his Fanny passion ; and a ‘prodigious 
memory his distinguished talent. He read every 
book that’ came into his hands, and retained not 
only the sense of what he read, but’ often all the 
words, and the very manner of spelling, if sin- | 
gular. To make trial of the force of his memo- 

ry, a gentleman lent hima manuscript ‘he’ was’ 
going to print, Some time after it’ was returned,’ 
the gentleman came to him, with a melancholy’ 
face, and pretended ‘it was lost. © “Magliabechi 
being requested to recollect what he rememberec 

of it, wrote the whole without missing a word, 
or varying the spelling. He was consulted by 
all the: learned who’ proposed to ‘write on any 
subjects Ifa priest, for instance,’ was going to 
compose a. panegyric on a saint, Magliabechi 
would tell him every author, to the number of 
an hundred sometimes, who had said any thing 
of that saint, naming the book and the page, and 
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the very words. «He did'this. so often, and so 
readily, that he came at: last to be looked upon 
as an oracle; and Cosmo’ ILL. Grand Duke of 
FE lorence, made him ‘his librarian, the ‘most suit= 
able office to Magliabechi’s gepiusi Tn the latter 
part of: his ‘life, » when ‘a book’ came’ into’ ‘his 
hands, he would read the title-page allover; dip 
here and: there ‘in’the preface, ‘dedication,’ and 
prefatory advertisements, if there were’ any 3 vand 
then cast his eyes on each of the’ divisions, sec= 
tions, or chapters. After this, Litt could tell at 
any time what the book ‘contained. raed 2 

“ Though Magliabechi must have ikea’ avery 

sedentary hfe; “yet he attained to the age of 81. 
He died July 14, 1714, in the midst of the pub 
lic applause, after enjoying, during all the latter 
part of ‘his ‘life, ‘such’ an affluence a3 very few 
persons have ever procured by their knowledge: or 
learning.’ By his will he left a very fine library 
collected by himself, for the use of the public, 
with a fund ‘to. maintain it; ‘and the overplus of 
the fund to the poor. It had been usual for 
every author and printer to make him a present 
of a copy of every thing they published. 

‘© Though he was not an ecelesiastic, he would 
never marry.’ He was quite slovenly in his 
dress.’ He received his friends, and those who 
came to consult him on any point: of Jiterature, 
in a civil and obliging manner ; : though i in gene~ 


ral he had almost the air of a savage, and even 
LL3S 
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affected it; together with a cynical or.contemp- 
tuous smile. In his manner. of living, he. affect- 
ed the character of Diogenes’: three hard eggs, 
and. a draught or two of water, were his usual 
repast. _When,any one went to see him. they 
most usually found him lolling in a sort of :fixt 
wooden cradle in the middle. of his study, with a 
multitude of books, some thrown in heaps, :and 
_ others scattered about the floor, all-around him ; 
and this his cradle or bed, was attached.to the 
nearest | pile of ‘books by a. number of cobwebs. 
At their entrance he commonly. used to call out 
to them, ‘, Not to. hurt his spiders. *”)..... . ~ 
_ 4748. A. D.—Witutam Lyon. , In: the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for the year.1752;+ there 
is the a ala SA anecdote. »“‘ William 
Lyon, a strolling player, who performed at the 
theatre at Edinburgh, and who was excellent: in 
the part of Gibby, the Highlander, gave a sur- 
prising instance of memory... One evening, over 
his bottle, he wager’d a crown. bowl. of punch; 
{a liquor of which he was very fond,): that next 
morning at the, rehearsal, he would repeat oa 
Daily Advertiser from beginning. to, end., .At 
the rehearsal, his opponent reminded him of the 
wager, imagining.as. he was drunk..the night 
before, that he must certain phere tae oth ‘ and 


¥ ‘Spence’s Parallel of Hill aud } Magliabechi. gic. 
+ Vol. xxii. p. 494. 0 > Mia’ 
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rallied him o on his ridiculous bragging of his me- 
mory., Lyon pulled out the paper, desired him 
to look at it, and be judge himself whether he 
did or did not win his wager. N otwithstanding, 
the unconnected matter of the paragraphs—the 
variety of advertisements—and the general chaos 
which. goes to ‘the composition of a newspaper, 
he repeated it from beginning to end, without the 
least hesitation or mistake. Lyon died about 
four years ago at vuoi es where he had, 
played with great success.” om 

1751. A, D —JEDEDIAH. Beever, i A 
correspondent i in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
February 1751,+ gives the following account of 
this extraordinary man. “ It is necessary. to, 
premise first. that he is no scholar, not being able 
to scrawl his own name; and. secondly that his 
attainments are of his own pure industry, for that 
he never had further help towards them, than his 
learning the multiplication table in his youth ; 
yet without the assistance of pen, ink, or chalk, 
or any other mark, he will multiply 5 or 6 figures. 
by as many, or divide as large sums off hand, ina 
very short time, sooner than the most concise of 
your arithmeticians pretend to. 


* “We have heard of this performance (says the \¢ editor) 
many years since, when the Daily Adcertiser, though larger 
‘than other papers, was not so large and crowded as it has 
been of late.” t Vol. xxi. p. 61000) 
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er met’ with “him: by’ accident last suminier, 
and” after’ he aring” of “his! ‘perfotinahces; first 
i to him the following random question?” 
a body ‘whose S$ sides are. 23145789 yards, 
pier ee and 54065 yards, how 1 many cu-’ 
bical atlis “of an inch?’ After once ‘naming the 
several! figi res distinctly one alter another, i in or- 
fi to ‘assure himself of’ ‘the several dimensions. 
and fix them j in his mind, ‘without more ado he’ 
fell'to’ Work amidst more than 100 of his fellow 
gone and after leaving him about 5 hours, 
some ‘ndcéssary concerns Ga which’ time I 
-chfeulated it ‘with 1 my pen) at my return, he told 
me He was’ ready : Upon’ which taking: ‘out my 
pocket-book and pencil, to note down his a cauiswer, 
he asked’ me which end I would begin at, for he 
would’ direct 1 me e éither way. iF chose the regular 
method, and to my ‘great surprize, found tha in 
a ‘Tine’d Of 38 figures, he made no hesitation 1 nor 
the’ least ‘mistake. Many such questions did 
several other ‘people’ give him, which he : never 
failed to answer. traly 5, yea he often corrected 
thdse who wrought with the pen. What is more 
astonishing than this, he would suffer two ‘people 
to propose different questions, one immediately 
after the other, and give each their respective 
answers, without the least confusion: sii So. reten=. 
tive is his. memory,, that he. will repeat his: an- 
swers a mouth oritwovafterwards if you'ask hint? 


~ 
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“t He will stride over a piece of land or a field, 
and tell you the contents of it almost as exact as 
if you ‘measured it by. the chain. Some years 
ago he measured in this manner the whole lord- 
ship of Elmton, of some thousand acres, be- 
longing to Sir John Rhodes, and brought him 
the contents, not only in acres, roods, and 
perches, but even in square inches; after this, 
for his own amusement, he reduced them into 
square hairs-breadths, computing (I think) 48 to 
each side of the inch, which produced such an 
incomprehensible number, that instead of enter- 
taining the mind with any sort of pleasure, serves. 
more to amaze ‘and distract it. 

i Millions, ° millions upon millions, tribes, 
cramps, ‘and so on, (for i in this manner he enu- 
merates his long series of numbers) are as plain 
and © ‘familiar to him, as pounds, shillings, and 
pence § ; Ix may say more familiar, for he has sel- 
| dom more than a week’s s wages before hand. It 
was but the other day, he set himself a voluntary 
question, ‘to ealculate how much one farthing 
doubled’ 140 | ‘times would amount to. This he 
desired me to. set down i in 39 places of pounds, 
and an ‘odd 9s. ‘8d. When I asked him if he 
could multiply this immense sum into itself, he 
said he would undertake it, and the odd fraction 
likewise if IT pleased; but I dismissed him with 
the whole numbers, and shall not be more amaz- 


Fate 
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; we oe ehh s : wad 24 


ed .at his barn a. true answer, than E have 
been already at , his. “gurpri ing 5 per iam 


some of ‘shiek have cost hin many d day: s study + 


but be the work long or’ shoft 3 is,all one Ma: him, 


:¢ vif. axl ain fh bviganan 9 
because he ‘Teassumes t the ‘Operation, 1D, the. morn~ 
A $ 
ing 3 at the: same place he. left, it over night, and. 


so continues nil he has. finished it. If at any 


id 


tim 0 find n. “error 3 in his ans he will 
e, y u a 7” i mors 3 Beebe 


overhaul, as, he terms it, and find ‘out his meni 


FiSERE “ites wieG 


himself, rather than. be convicted by your en.” 


“Another correspondent 1 in, the same “Magazine 
for August 1751, affords some farther, i informa 


tion concerning Buxton. He. says,“ vi I [ perceive 
t iy he 
he has ‘a good notion of. the square, 


uare, oblong, 
triangle, and | circle. The first question I. pro- 
posed was as follows: admit ; a field 423. yards 
long. and 383 wide, what was ‘the area? 2D After, I 
had read the figures toh him distinctly, -b e gave 


me the true product, - 1Z. 162009 sa in a 


MB ss M4 

minutes, for [ observed by my” ‘watch h ow long 
7 5 Moy B1OM A 

every operation ‘took him. J then asked, him 


$93UO Shs His 
how. ‘many acres the aforesaid field measured ? F Tn 


45s 5H 


ig? minutes he told me 33 atreny 1 rood, 35 
perches, 20 yards, and. a “quarter just. I then 


qt 


proposed. to. him,’ how ‘many barley corns | would 
reach, S miles ? In a minute oes he answered 


Aisth. Sil 


15206 40 barley corns. le As the slowest i in 
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finding the afea‘of a circle,but yet he’ finds it 
very near the truth, ‘though’ he don’t use the ma- 
thematical-rules.' Allowing the distance between 
Yorkiand Lundon tobe 204 ‘miles, I asked him 
how maniy “times a'coach-wihieel’ turned Foutid in 
that' distance, allowing: the’ wheel’s cireuinferenée 
toebe six yards? Ino 13 ‘minutes “he” answered 
50840times. © The next proposition’ was, a'tub 
~or‘bin 346 ‘inches: long,’ 256" inches wide, 64 
omches ‘deep; how ‘many gallons liquid ’ ‘measure 
and what corn will it hold > “Answer, 3, 454,404 
solid inches, ‘or 4 5768,625, 568 lialf quarters of 
solid inches, ‘making 12)249,872 gallons liquid 
‘measure; or 12249 | gallons,’ bs ‘quarts, ‘and’ 343 
‘inches; or it will fold: 191 ‘quar ters,’ 3. bushels, 
“8 Su anor) ‘a’ half quartern, and $42 inches're- 
weraaderied. crea wod oeoryo oh oO) bora 

vite Again, ! suppose a’éanal «was to’ be dug’ 426 
‘feet long, 263 wide; atid 2 feet deep, how | many 
‘eubical “yards! of earth tobe “removed? After 
patising: ‘a quarter of ‘an hodr® heanswered, 10373 
yards 24 feet: ‘He will ‘taik with ‘you freely 
whilst he is doing -bis questions, it ‘bemg “no 
molestation or hindrance to him, but. enough to 
confound a penman. His: ‘memory Is: ‘so great, 
that he can leave off and reassume pthe-operation 
again, atva. week, month, or at’ “several months 
end; he calls hi figures ail by their proper 


he i £ 
names, and is ve 


. Feady. at naming ‘them eithe? 
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backwards or forwards; From May/17;:10%h. 
A. D. 1725, he told me he was drunk (to make 
use of his expression) with reckoning by. his me- 
mory till June 16,. following, ..and then’ slept 
_soundly seven hours, but will never .attempt so 
much reckoning, again, for fear.of falling into the 
same dilemma., I suppose what -he, means by 
his being drunk, was his. being so much stupified 
with thought, as rendered him incapable of ‘busi- 
ness; when it may well be said. neque pes, icon 
mens satis suum officium facit. meedepa Joss: 
“ But, to proceed further with, this uncommon 
-man, I was led by curiosity.to know what ques- 
tion it was that caused.his. drunkenness ; to. which 
he replied, in answering: the following question. 
In 202,680,000,360 miles, and each mile reck- 
oned to be cubical, how many barley-corns, 
-vetches, peas, wheat, oats, rye, beans, lintels, and 
how many hairs, each an. inch _long, would, fill 
that space, reckoning; 48 hairs,in breadth to,an 
inch on the flat,. as.he, found, them. to,be so... I 
shall here subjoin. his table of PRCA, which 
he founded on experiment. 26... . a) pst s 
900 Barley corns’ 


;. 300 Wheat corns.) ofitiog 6 a eos 
512 Rye corns ae 


MESES MS Tiesh Vaaat 
3 er a are contained in one 
@5 Beans 1 (solid inch, © 
. $0 Vetches ...... : a 


200 Lintels 3 
2304 Hairs 4 inch Jong ' 
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From which he’ calculated the following result : 

- 14 thousand, 93 mill. 420 thous. 936 quarters, 
1 bushel, 1 peck, 1 quartern, 3 pints, and 5 and 
a quarter solid inches of one sort of grain, are 
contained in one solid mile; or 5 thousand, 451 

-mill!'776 thousand yards in a cubical mile, being 
254 millions of millions, 358 thousand, 61 mill. 
and 56 thousand inches in,a cubical mile ; and if 

every hair; be an inch long, and 2304 hairs a 
cubical inch, then 586 thousand, 40 millions of 
millions; 972, thousand, 673 millions, and 24 
_ thousand, | will fill the space of a cubical, mile: 
“but ifa hair be no longer than it is broad, he 
then found that there would be 28 tribes, 129 
‘thousand, 966 millions of millions, 688 thousand, 
305 millions, and 152 thousand inn to same the 
space of a‘cubical mile, . ‘ 

“* As we are come to that notation where he 
introduces the word tribe, it will be proper to 
set down that prolix number, arising-from 140 
nails, doubled at a farthing a nail, viz. 


725,958,238,096,074, 907,868,531, sal pt reine 


which he reads thus: 
725 Tribes of tribes, ie 
958 Thous. of mill. of mill. of ries, ist 
438 Millions of millious of tribes, 
096 Thousand millions of tribes, 
074 Millions of tribes, ete 
907 Thousand tribes, | 
868. Tribes, 

. MM 


oe Thomsand millions 9f. ‘hdd Pie erraat 
‘993 "ifhoisind milion, eb nal t 
"638 Millions, © 0) siti i -Aaaten 
‘854 Thousands,’ (3 es) 0). japon 
106 Pounds, 2 shillings, and 8 pie 


For the truth of which ‘leave those elves 
that have leisure and ‘ euriosity'to tryin 26% 
<’T shall only ‘mention one thing more with 
“respect to this ‘man’s’ memory, ‘and it shall: be in 
“squaring the above number. “Now you see ‘he is 
‘to multiply 39 figures by'S39°figurés, andalleby 
‘the strength of his memory, without having te- 
“course” to human assistance; ‘or ‘pen, ink,’ and 
“paper. ‘What a prodigious task must ‘this be'to 
‘be ‘operated ‘by the: head only, which he ‘certainly 
‘did and ‘aftér two months‘and a half, he brings the 
following answer, Ee ‘eae Sir Qs. Agi which 
‘he reads thus: Te aL: we 
“57 Tribes ‘of tribes of cramps’ Ty redness 
O45 'Thous, mill, of mill. trib. of cramps). |) ) 
363 Mill. of mill.tribes of cramps)... . 
_ 459 Thous, mill. tribes of cramps _ 
857 Mill. of tribes of cramps — 
385 Thousand tribes of cramps 
673 Tribes of cramps. 
733 'Thous, mill, of mill, of, cramps 
542 Million’'ofimillions of cramps 
638 Thousand millions of cramps 
§91 Millions of cramps) |° > 
. 721 Thousand cramps.) L238 
213 Cramps i so dieh aa 
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98 Tribes of tribes: - 
966 Thous, mill: of mill. oftribes 
079 Millions of mill: of tribes | 
' 307 Thousand millions of tribes 
524 Millions of tribes 
' 904 Thousand tribes 
, 381.Tribes 
389 Thousand, millions. of millions 
499 Million of millions 
251 Thousands.of millions. 
637 Millions. . 
423 Thousands 
236 Pounds 


Further particulars respecting Vedediah, of an 
interesting nature, are found in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for December, 1753.* 'This corres- 
pondent observes, “ I accidentally met him one 
afternoon last week, and» was ‘not: much: above 
two hours m: his: company. ‘In the first: half 
hour, several, persons being’ present, some tris 
fling things were started ‘and. talked: of:;) but:.as 
he was very desirous that [ should: propose some 
higher questions to »him; I) complied, | and: the 
company were all witnesses: of his prodigious 
readiness in answering thé following’ oe 

a QUESTION I. 


“ Ina field 351 yards long, and 264, yards, ¥ tis hat 
many acres? 


hi After, i minutes, he ene acres, 
3 5 rods, 28 perches, and 14 remained, | 


he VOL x xxiii, p, 58T. “Mths cy ia 


em 
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* QUESTION ) Tlie 508 gem 
- « Suppose sound moves 1142 feet in one second of time, 
how long then, after the ‘firing of one of the cannons at 
Retford, may the same be heard at insti Horle taking 
the distance at five miles? . 
“* After about a quarter of an rte be told 


me—in 23 seconds, 7 thirds, and 6 remained. 
ant QUESTION Tit. ee} 
“ Admit I set 3584 brocoli plants in TOWS, ‘4 feet asun- 
der, and the plants 7 feét apart, ina rectangular plot of 
ground, how much land will these plants take up 7 


‘‘ In near half an hour he said—2 acres, 1 

i 8 perches and half. 
“ QUESTION IV. ¢ 

« What dimensions must I give my ‘joiner to make me 
a cubical corn bin, that shall hold me. just | a eae of 
malt, Winchester measure? — mil he HE 

“This question exercised all se pare ks wa 
he declared it was the hardest ever proposed 5 
by this I perceived he had never engaged himself 
about the cube root: however, though ‘so diffi- 
cult it appeared to him, he was very desirous to 
answer it, before it was too late in the evening, 
and after some time, he said to himself there 
were nooks in it, but he would sift them out: 
he never regarded our talking, but sat as one 
heedless of every thing about him, except his 
pot of beer, which he took notice of. I gave 
him no hints, help, or assistance, but left’ it en- 
tirely to him, as I did the others, nor had he any 
thing in his hand to make any marks (which I 
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must.repeat;. because he makes all his computa- 
tions: by his* memory) after about an hour he 
told me, it would bea little more’ than 252 
inches on aside, and 26. inches would ‘be too 
much,. all which is very true and very exact. ! 

[shall here subjoin an‘account he gave me 
of the quantity of’ale.or'strone beer that -he has 
drank on free cost, since‘ he was! 12 years of age, 
and the gentlemen’s names where; and, as the 
account was alittle particular, I asked him: huc 
and illue after I had*committed it'to paper, and 
he answered each demand as set down, at: the 
houses. of the: eerie. noblemen gear getitle- 
menze) 4% pe, hs RRO 


Pints , Pints. 

Duke of Kingston 2130 | Rev. Mr. Pegge ~ 10 
Duke of Norfolk 266 | Mr. Richardson T 

Duke of Leeds 232 | Mr. Raynes 30 

Duke of Devonshire 10°} Mr. Stevens 7) 
Lady Oxford 280 } Mr. Far 1 

G, Heathcote, Esq. 160 |. Mr. Greenwood. 5: TT 

Sir G. Savile, Bar 20 | Mr.Shaw g 

J. Thornhagh, Esq. . ) 20/1) Mae Barkes®, Wi Rahs 2 35 
Sir L. Pilkington, Bart. 2} Mr. Sisson. 0 ee ey 3 ae 
John Bristowe, Esq. 92°} Mr. Major iS Jshglierepas 

W. Villareal, Esq.. - 8 | Mr. Brigs. § le ete hagae 

Sir H. Huanlock, Bart, 2} Mr. Pilkington ' eae 

e--s- Burton, Esq, et sags (aM BF Brigsy et .Toowha Gf 

----- White, Esq. ‘ 1 | Mr. Beestings _ 45 

Dr. Burne 5 | Gathering for his’ hia ili 

Mr. Hocks 251 |} Rev. Mr. “Hewet 

Mr. West 201 | Col.Chadwick — 3 

Mr. Vesey 16 | Mr.Halfhead  - 15 

Rev. Mr. Hartshorn 19.| Mr. Wright 4Q 
Mr. Flint 317 | At ‘Elmton Manor 300 
----- Clarke, Esq. 20 | Mr. Sherwin 15 

----- Hallows, Esq. 12 | Mr. Carteret’. 16 
Sir J. J enkinson, Baas 11 Mr. Lane 20 

Mr. Hancock 54°] Mr. Whitehonse’ = 3 

Mr. Hall 63 } Mr. R. Parkin } 40 

Mr. E. Sharpe of Elkesly 5 | Mr. R. Greenwood 64 

Mr. Th. Sharpe- 16 | Mr. Th. Clarke 40 

Rev. Mr. Boawre 17 4- Mr. Bullivant 7 

Mr. Willets 17 } Mr. Padley 30 

Mr. Mayor of Chesterfield @ | At my own led 10 
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_.' The whole amounts to.5116 pints, or winds, 
as he terms them, because he- never uses above 
one wind to a pint, or two to a quart.” 

In ‘the Gentleman’s Magazine for .June, 
1754, * there is a portrait of Jedediah, in the 
forty-ninth’ year of his age, with this motto from 
Virgil, « Numeros Memini. + The editor of — 
this Magazine having received many communi- 
cations questioning the authenticity. of the cir- 
cumstances already. related of Buxton, gave re- 
peated assurances of the. certainty. of the facts, 
and appealed to the known integrity of the gen- 
tlemen by whom they were communicated; and, 
as un additional testimony inserted a sketch. of 


haa CM xiv. p. 251. . schdinbe'v/atii told 

t In addition to this portrait: there have. been ravi 

others engrayen at different times. (4. ) A small etching, 

(et. 57, 1764,) by Miss Hartley, 1764. (2.). ~ whole 

length—an etching in large 4°, by Holme. ByA ditto, 

in mezzot. J. Spilsbury. (4) t A ditto, an etching, ile by 
Topham, 1770. ( ‘ras 5) 
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the hfe of this extraordinary man, With this 
priut® (says-the editor) it was greatly to be wished 


nm) fear 


that some account’of his life could be given: 
but the life of laborious poverty is. necessarily 
uniform and obscure: the history of one day 
would almost include the events of all. Time, 


* The portrait of Jedediah from which the above wood- 
eut is taken, 6 aps any . you ea th 
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with respect to: Buxton, changed nothing but his 
age, nor didt: ‘the seasons vary his! employrivent, 


BEETS ONY aR 
> 


ohn Said 
4 ‘e, and his 


the profession of his is estietriatetidiee 
rate, having, b ident, been so 
much neglected $3 ut ‘mMever to have 
been baie. to_ »: hev Bi fir 


space rof aime’ is | mentioned, ‘he will soon after’ 
say, that it is ‘so many*minutés, and if-any dis=— 
tance of way, he’ willvassign’ the number ‘of 
_hair’s breadths, without ‘any question ‘having 
been asked; or ge aa reer Rl 
company. . 
“« By this method be en sical icoetiie the 
power of his memory, with respect to. figures, 
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and; stored.,up. several common’ products in his 

mind; to;which he ¢an have:immediate recourse, 

asthe! nimber of, minutes inva year, of hair’s 

breadths,,in a mile, and many others. | When he 

once-, comprehends! a question; which «is not 

without» difficulty and time, he. begins’ to work 

with .amazing» facility, .and: will) leave a» Fons 

question half wrought, and, :at':the end: of se- 

veral months,. resume <it,!: beginning where’ he 

‘left, off, and), ia ‘ga it is com- 
pleted... + fae ay tat isvit dren arn 4 Tha HET ALe 

“ His: sei would. etl hive eat equal- 

ly retentive, .with‘respect to:other! objects, if he 

had attended. to -otlier objects: with’ equal. dili- 

gence, but his: perpetual application to figures 

has prevented) the smallest. acquisition of any 

other knowledge; and his:;minid -seems to have 

retained fewer ideas than) that°of a boy of ten 
years old, in the: same) class of life. He has 
been sometimes asked, on» his» return. from 
church, whether he. remembered’ the’ text, or 

any part of the sermon, but it never appeared 

that he brought away one sentence: his mind, 

upon a closer examination, being found to have 

been busied, even during divine service» in ‘its 
favourite operation, either dividing some time or 

some space into the smallest known. parts, or 

resolving some question that had been given him 

as a test of his abilities. His power of abstrac- 
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tion is so: great: that no noise’ interrupts him} 
and, if he is:asked:any question; he immediately 
replies, and: returns again ‘to! his- ‘calculation; 
without: any confusion, ‘orthe Joss‘of ‘more time 
than his answer required: ‘His method ‘of work- 
ing. is peculiar to himself, and by no means the 
shortest or the oe as will! appear ey _ 
following examples es is! ven eel oot 

“ He was requiréed.to amultiply.456: by 978, 
which: he had .completed:assoon as a person in 
company had produced the product in the com: — 
mon way; and upon being requested: to’work it 
audibly, that: his: method*might’ be known, ‘he 
multiplied. 456 first by'5, which produced 2280, 
which he again multiplied by-@0;'dnd:found the 
product 45600, . which was the multiplicandjmul- 
tiplied; by 100 ; \this:product he again multiplied 
by: 3,, which produced::136800, which was the 
sum.of the: multiplicand multiplied: by'800%"it 
remained therefore ito niultiply it: by°78;* which 
he effected; by multiplying -2280° (the product 
of the multiplicand multiplied by 5) by15 5) 5 
times 15 being’ 75:; this product being 34200, 
_ he-added to the: 136800, which was  themultiz 
plicand» multiplied: by 300; and» this’ produced 
171000, which was: 375 times: 456); 'to coiiplete 
this operation therefore, he multiplied 456 ‘by 8, 
which produced: 1368) and having added ‘this 


& 9 ty : Ss ns 
LPS. MII 0 SE: 565 Bah 9-3 
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number to 17,4000, hé’ found the product of 456 
‘multiplied by 378 te be: 172368 w bows e hes 
o)°'Phas lit appears >that his: arithmetic isiper- 
ifectly his:own, ‘and ithat:he'is solittle acquainted 
With: the «ccommon/rales‘asito multiply4.56 first 
-by 5) and the product’ by 20,  to°find what sui 
it;would produce maltiplied: ‘by| 100, ‘wheread af 
whe ‘had: added) two noughts? to” ig an he 
vould thave obtainedit‘t onees oH 2) Yume 
“The only objects ‘of Sedediah’s curiosity,/ex- 
eept figures) were the ‘king: and royal family, and 
his désire'to'see them was sO strong, that; in the 
‘ ‘beginning of ‘the Spring, ‘he walked to!Lendon 
on: purpose; but at last retard" ‘disappointed, 
othe -king having just removed to’ Kensington as 
'Jédediah tame into London: He was kowever 
“jntroducedts the Royal ‘Society, whom he called 
the volk of the Siety Court: the gentlemen 
-whe-were present asked him. several questions in 
parithmetic, to prove his, abilities, and. rey 
“him iwith ia’ handsome gratuity: » hilo Tavevse 
” “During his ‘residence in ore he was’car- 
. “ried to. see King. Richard TIL. _ performed © at 
Drury, lane playhouse,» and. it was ,expected ;ei- 
ther that the novelty:and ‘the splendour of: the 
show would have fixed him in astonishment, or 
kept his imagination .in a: continual hurry; or 
that his passions would, in some degree have 
been touched by the power of action, if he-had 


not ‘coiaile noid dept idan; ; but Jede- 
diah’s mind was employed in the. playhouse just 
as it was. employed . at church. During the 
; dance he fixed his attention upon the number of 
steps; he declared after a fine piece of musick, 
that the, innumerable sounds. produced by the in- 
struments had perplexed. him beyond measure, 
and he attended even to Mr. Garrick only to 
count the words that he uttered ; in which, he 
says, he perfectly succeeded. 

“ Jedediah is now safely returned to the place 
of his birth, where, if his enjoyments are few, 
_his wishes do not seem to be more; he applies 
‘to his labour, by which he subsists with cheer- 
fulness; he regrets nothing that he left, behind 
him in London, and it is still his opinion, | that 
a slice of rusty bacon affords the most dslicians 
repast.”* 


* Jedediah died about the year 1774, aged 70, and left 
several children, none of whom have inherited the rare 
talents of their father. A second Buxton, however, (if 
we may credit the accounts in the public papers) has, of 
late, appeared in the person of a young American under 
eight years of age, who still continues to exhibit his spe- 


cimens of skill in extempore calculation, 
Cr 


‘THE END. 


SS EE 
J. Fawcett, Printer, 
Newcastie-Street, London, 
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